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WITH THE PIONEER .DEAD. 


Advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Washing- 
ton; _Ds-C., 
that Alexander Stewart, lJumberman and statesman, of 


late last week bore the unwelcome intelligence 


the national capital and Wausau, Wis., died at his home 
in the: former city May 24, in his eighty-third year. His 
death followed an illness of over a year. 

The thinning of the ranks of white pine pioneers is 
emphasized in the: passing of Alexander Stewart, espe- 
cially beeause of his prominence in that branch of the 
lumber trade for practically sixty-three years. 
ago as November 18, 1899, the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN referred to Mr. Stewart as a 
‘‘veteran of the white pine business of 
and while personally he was 
not especially active as 1 lumberman for 
the last decade the additional 12 years 
of conspicuous relation to the trade add 
to the dignity of the title given him 
by this paper nearly thirteen years ago. 

Of a long line of Seotch ancestry, pa- 
ternal and maternal, Alexander Stewart 
was born on a farm in York County, New 
Brunswick, September 12, 1829. 
tical education, environment and inclina 
iion he was a loyal American. He re 
ceived in his native county a schooling 


As long 


Wisconsin, ’’ 


By prac- 


fair for the time and opportunities, but 
spent his spare time in pine and spruce 
forests, where through iogging and log 
driving, the latter down the Merrima 
River, was determined the course of his 
later and conspicuous business activity. 
extending beyond three decades, througii 
which he became one of the best informed. 
best and most widely known and most 
honored of Ilumbermen north and south. 

Mr. Stewart came to the United States, 
to Blackberry, Ill., when 20 years of age. 
In May, 1849, he went to the small settle 
ment known as Big Bull Falls, now Wau 
sau, Wis., and began his long and success 
ful American lumberman. 
Shortly after Mr. Stewart was identified 
rominently with rafting on.the Wiscon 

n and Mississippi Rivers, in association 

ith his brother, John Stewart. In the 
arly fifties the firm J. & A. Stewart was 
formed, a partnership that continued two 
until the retirement from 
‘tive business of John Stewart. In 1872, 
v the Walter Alexander. 
ne of the best and most favorably known 
‘{ northern lumbermen, the firm style be 
& A. Stewart & Co., when the 
irm bought a mill at Wausau of W. D. 
\leIndoe, an uncle of Mr. Alexander, and 
or several years it cut annually 9,000,000 
‘et of lumber, an extraordinary output that 
"he Alexander Stewart Lumber Co. succeeded the firm in 


SSH. 


eareer as an 


lecades, or 


admission of 


ime re 


for time. 
Of this Alexander Stewart was president, John 
tewart vice president and Walter Alexander secretary 
il treasurer. The company’s annual output was ap- 
roximately 17,000,000 feet, a light production compared 
ith its manufacturing activity of later years. Shortly 
tter the incorporation of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
0. the Champayne Lumber Co. Mr. 
~tewart as president and with large mili at Merrill, Wis. 


was formed, with 


This operation continued until 1896. ; 


Other enterprises for whose inception Mr. Stewart was 


responsible or in which he held controlling power included 
the Montreal River Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Gile, Wis.; the North Co., of Eau 


Western Lumier 


Claire, Wis.; the Quaw Lumber Co., manufacturer of 


hardwoods at Edgar, Wis.;.the Alexander & Edgar Lum- 


ber Co., Iron River, Wis.; the Marathen County Bank, 
Wausau Boom Co. and Wausau Land & Investment Co., of 


which last three named Mr. Stewart was president, and 
the Wausau Paper Mills Co. Some of these and others 
with which he was identified have fulfilled their mission 
and wound up their affairs with commercial and personal 
credit to those who controlled them. 

Mr. Stewart was at times largely interested in retail 
lumber yards. 


} He was vice president of the Greer-Wil- 
kinson Lumber Co., with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
In4., controlling 14 lumber yards in Indiana and a whole- 


sale yard at Michigan City, that state. He was president 
of the I. H. Gilchrist Lumber Co., which had a chain of 


yards in Nebraska, and was president of the Stewart Lum- 





ALEXANDER 
Born September 12, 


STEWART, OF WAUSAU, 
1829; Died May 24, 


WIS 
1912 


ber Co., of Wausau, which owned and operated eight yards 
The Alexander Stewart 
had 


Lumber Co., while 


retail 


in Towa. 


a manufacturing concern, three 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. Stewart was heavily interested in the South, notai:iv 


yards in 


as president of the Stewart & Alexander Lumber Co., of 
Gifford, Ark., and of the Gifford Lumber Co. 
also a large owner of southern stumpage. 

Mr. Stewart was a member of the 54th, 55th and 56th 


He was 


Congresses. Of his career as a statesman an issue of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the latter part of 1899 had 
this to say: 


In 1894, in the midst of the panic that had the commer- 
cial interests of this country in its grasp, his friends and 
the leading business men of the Republican party in his 
congressional district—the ninth district of Wisconsin— 
requested that he be a candidate for Congress. The need 
of such able and reliable business men in the halls of Con- 
gross was apparent, and he consented and was elected by a 
majority of 7,800 in a district that had for several terms 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 





previously gone Democratic by a majority of 5,000. Since 
then Mr. Stewart has.twice been reelected to Congress and 
is now serving his third term, and each time he has been 
elected by an increased majority. * * * 


While in Congress Mr. Stewart has distinguished himself 
as a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, his expe- 


rience as a lumberman qualifying him to give valuable ad 


vice to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs regarding the 
handling of Indian timber and lands and matters of that 
nature. Ile is also a member of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures. During the work of framing the Dingley tariff bill 


Mr. Stewart did yeoman service in the interest of moderate 
protection for American industries, and particularly in secur 
ing the tariff on lumber, which has proved of much benefit 
to the lumber industry. 

Mr. Stewart is survived by his widow 
Mary, Margaret 
and Helen—and by John Stewart, of EI 


burn, Ill., his brother and business asso 


and three daughters, 


ciate of earlier years. 

The body of Alexander Stewart reached 
Wausau Monday of this week and was 
accompanied by the members ef the fam 
ily. It was taken to the Stewart home on 
East Hill and the funeral was held from 
$:30 o’eloeck. 
There was a very large attendance, a mute 


testimonial to the high regard in 


there Monday afternoon at 


which 
the deceased was held by friends, neigh 
bors and business associates. 

The ceremonies were impressive because 
The 


and in 


of their simplicity. Rev James M. 
officiated 


the 


Deur his address ex 
pressed feelings 
all the 


tolled his sterling honesty, his worth as a 


and sentiment of 


who knew deceased when he ex 
citizen and the good example of his life. 


There were many beautitul floral offer 
ings, several of the pieces being especialiy 
beautiful. The body was laid to rest tem 
porarily in the Alexander vault, but later 
will be removed to the Stewart vault, in 
course of construction. 

The active pallbearers were business 
associates of Mr. Stewart who went to 
Wausau to attend the funeral. They were 
RR cok Wis.; A. A. 
Wilkinson, of Indianapolis, Ind.; H. H. 
Foster, or Little Rock, Ark.; Charles Ed 
gar, of Evanston, Ill.; Jacob Mortenson, 


of Oak Park, Ill.; Eugene Carpenter, of 


Hixon, of LaCresse, 


Minneapolis; C. C. Yawkey, of Wausau, 
and F. H. Gilchrist, of Carney, Neb. 

The honorary pall bearers were W. ( 
Silverthorn, M. A. Hurley, D. L. Plumer, 


James MeCrossen, C. W. Harger, C. S. 
Curtis, J. E. Leahy, Neal Brown and 
S. M. Quaw, of Wausau; L. N. Anson, 


of Merrill; Webster E. 
lander; J. 
W. J. 


Among others from out of the city who 


Brown, ot Rhine 
H. Queal, of Minneapolis; 
Seriver, of Dennison, Towa. 


attended the funeral were the following relatives, friends 
and FiL::; 
M. 8. Alexander. 
Bloomington, Il].; Mr. and Mrs. John Stewart, Elburn, 
Ill.; T. B. Stewart and Mrs. Dr. Watson, Aurora, IIL; 
Mrs. D. B. Nichols, Glencoe; John and Andrew Oelhafen, 


Aurora, 
Alexander, Owatonna, Minn.; W. D. 


business associates: John Alexander, 


Tomahawk; Henry Sales, Tim O’Connor and John Cotter, 
Merrill; Frank Woods and D. J. Arpin, Grand Rapids; 
l'rank B. MeMillan, MeMillan; H. M. Johnson, 
former Governor W. H. Upham, Marshfield. 

Most of 


saraboo; 


the honorary pall bearers whose names are 
listed above were at times directly interested with Mr. 
Stewart in one or more of his enterprises. Their names 
will be recognized as of those among the living who 
represent the qualities of their dead associate—men who 
have done big things, men of business probity and high 
personal character. They came, some from long dis 
tances, to pay tribute to the memory of one whose life 


was of inealeulable service to his fellows. 
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Weed Quality 


California White Pine 


Sash and Doors 












Our superior quality is maintained be- 
cause of the fact we control the entire 
operation of manufacture—cut our own 
timber, saw our own lumber and manufac- 
ture our sash and doors in our own factory. 
Throughout, our quality standards are 
strictly observed, and the result is— 


Quick Selling Goods 


For Our Customers. 


The above view shows our two saw mills and log pond and 
the lower our sash and door factory. 











Ask your Jobber-to quote WEED QUALITY 


Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 


quotation will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, KEARNY 2885 
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‘AND DEALERS. 
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FACTORY 
STOC KS IN ALL GRADES 


ann THICKNESS 
TANK and STEP PLANK 


8-10-12’’ No. 3 Boards, 12-14-16’. 


1%’, 1%” and 2’’ No. 3 White 
Pine Shop, Dry stock. 


WRITE FOR 
PRICES ON OUR 


Prompt attention given to all Inquiries and Orders. 


PINE TREE MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 
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Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 


Underwriters 


The membership is now composed of nearly three 
hundred of the best saw mill plants in the coun- 
try. Insurance in force exceeds twenty-three 
millions and over a million and a half has been 
paid in losses. Savings of nearly six hundred 
thousand have been returned to the members and 
there is a surplus of over three quarters of a 
million, all of which belongs to the members. 


If you have a first-class plant adequately protected 
and are interested in low-cost insurance, correct 
policy forms, an inspection service which may save 
you from a disastrous fire, with the certainty of a 
prompt and equitable adjustment in case loss does 
occur, and wish a list of members, annual state- 
ment, etc., we would be glad to hear from you. 


Harry Rankin & Company 


Attorney in Fact 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

he average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN nated 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


1, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three oiner lumber newspapers. 
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THE TAPLINE DILEMMA. 


Despite numerous supposedly authoritative predic- 
us to the effect that the tapline cases would be the 
‘ject of an early action: by the Interstate -Com- 
‘veree Commission, advices from Washington up to the 
‘our of going to press indicate that the commission 


) 


‘is not concluded the preparation of its supplemental 
report. 

It is generally understood that an order of some 
vhavacter will be entered, simultaneously with the 
‘ling of the supplemental. opinion; so as to afford 
‘he taplines opportunity to take their cases to the 
‘ommeree Court, What direction the commission’s 


order will take—whether or not it will be in form 
satisfactory to the matter of 
conjecture. 


taplines—remains a 





— 


AN IDEAL PUBLIC POLICY. 


Other and bigger, possibly more pretentious, certainly 
richer States, may take a lesson from Alabama, as wit- 
ness this plank of a political platform lately adopted in 
that State: ‘‘We believe the honest business, farming 
and working classes of the country could be largely re- 
lieved from panics and consequent unemployment by a 
democratic and nonpartisan revision and codification of 
our antiquated banking laws which would create an elas- 
tic note and credit system, while preserving our inde- 
pendent banks from any dominant financial or political 
contro].’’ Alabama, too, is the State that not long ago 
authoritatively declared it to be its unalterable policy 
to do or suffer to be done nothing obstructive of the free 
use of capital or otherwise in any manner to impede or 
discourage enterprise or impair the active business forces 
of the State. The advanced position thus assumed by 
Alabama is conspicuously a credit to the State and in a 
broader measure denotes a spirit of liberality exception- 
ally sane and more healthfully energizing than has char- 
acterized the past attitude of the States toward the vital 
elements of business buoyancy, thrift and progress. 


‘A DIGNIFIED ATTITUDE. 


The attitude of the retail association secretaries in 
the socalled ‘‘western’’ suits, by which the Govern- 
ment seeks to dissolve the retail lumber associations, 
is worthy of comment and commendation. During 
the last two weeks the Government has been engaged 
in taking depositions in Chicago in connection with 
these cases. The secretaries have come very frankly 
before the commissioner, have furnished every book, 
letter or other record desired, and have sought to 
conceal nothing, believing that they have nothing 
illegal to conceal. They do not deny any of the 
statements of fact in the Government’s allegations, 
basing their defense rather on the belief that these 
facts do not constitute a violation of any law. 

While, of course, the secretaries have taken every 
proper precaution and protected their interests, they 
and their legal advisers realize that it is a principle 
that is on trial, and not individuals or associations. 
Firm in the belief that the associations are legal and 
the acts of their assemblies, boards and officers legal, 
they are assisting the Government to arrive at a 
logical interpretation of their purpose and methods 
rather than seeking to obscure their record or misstate 
the reason for their existence. 


THE CAR SUPPLY. 


Bulletin No. 117-A, issued by the American Railway 
Association, shows an increase in the total car surplus, 
during the two-week period ending April 25, of 56,243 
ears, of which 1,967 are box, 1,173 flat, 45,892 coal and 
7,211 miscellaneous cars. The increase in box car 
surplus is general, except in Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Arizona and Washington, where a decrease of 1,099 
ears is shown, and,in Montana, Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, where no surplus is shown. 
coal ear surplus is general also, except in Texas, Louis- 
jana and New Mexico, where a slight decrease is noted. 
The coal car increase is most in evidence in the. At- 
lantic Coast and Appalachian Mountain States, owing 








to the suspension of coal traffic in those sections. The . 
total surplus, on. April 25 was 151,186 cars, compared . 


with, 94,943 on April 11. Figures covering the total 


car shortage. for the same period ‘show a reduction of . 


3,249 cars. This is a net total, an increase of 276 


_flat and 922 coal cars being deducted from a_ gross 


The increase in, 


decrease of 3,494 box and 953 miscellaneous cars. The 
decrease in box car shortage is noted principally in the 
Virginias and Carolinas; that of coal cars being prin- 
cipally in New England. The total surplus and total 
shortage on April 25, 1912, compared with those of 
the same date, 1911, show a decrease of 35,494 box, 
2,716 flat and 9,494 miscellaneous cars, with an in- 
crease of 9,341 coal cars, making a total net decrease 
of 38,338 cars; and an increase in total shortage of 


9,787 cars, of which 6,061 is in box and 141 in coal 
cars. 
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DEMAND FOR WESTERN PRODUCTS. 


Inland Empire, Washington and Oregon, as well as northern Montana lumber 
manufacturers, since the partial crop failures in the Dakotas and western Min- 
nesota last year, have felt seriously the loss of demand for yard stock in those 
States. The Dakotas are the main distributive fields for north Coast and inter- 
montane lumber, through Idaho, eastern Washington and Montana have a sizeable 
outlet in the prairie Provinces of Canada. 

In filling schedules for export, California and eastern state trade a large per- 
centage of the cut must go into common dimension, boards and strips for the 
retail yard trade. Though the home demand takes a considerable amount of 
such lumber, it is not sufficient to prevent accumulation at the mills. The shop 
lumber trade eastward takes the greater part of the good lumber that does not 
go foreign or coastwise, but it is not the better qualities that the farmers of the 
Dakotas and western Minnesota require, for they are too high of price. 

This season there is good promise that the demand for Coast and intermontane 
lumber will be much larger than that of 1911. This conclusion is based on the 
good prospects for the crops of wheat, oats, rye and flax. As a money crop 
wheat stands first, and according to all reports the outlook for that cereal never 
was better than now. Though the late spring hindered seeding, and the young 
growth was discouragingly slow until the last half of May, warm weather has 
brought forward the crop wonderfully. At the outset the ground was in excel- 
lent condition. Late fall rains soaked it deeply, and a following frost and snow 
held it through the winter. The present condition of the wheat and other crops 
promises an unprecedented yield. Moreover, there has been a heavy immigration 
into the Northwest this season, many preferring the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
eastern Montana to Canada as a place of settlement. Thus a large amount of 
building is certain to be done in the upper Missouri country this year. The 
railroads have platted many towns, and their upbuilding is assured. No part of 
the country promises a greater growth in 1912 and the years following than the 
Dakotas and contiguous States. In this advancement a vast amount of lumber 
and shingles will be required, and the mills of the Northwest Coast and of the 
Inland Empire will share in it. 

The natural outlet for the lumber product of the far Northwest is about to 
open wide, and if the manufacturers can be patient enough to wait until the 
present grain crops are assured they will find that they have a demand for their 
yard stock that will go far toward the absorption of the supply. Then prosperity 
will come to the Northwest Coast and Inland Empire lumber trade. 


BETTER PROSPECTS FOR SOUTHERN PINE. 


Yellow pine manufacture and trade west of the Mississippi River have developed 
some pheses worthy of especial notice and comment. Both have arrived at a 
condition that may be deemed acute. Not for years have mill stocks been so 
broken, while at the same time demand which calls for assorted schedules has 
sharply become evident. Simultaneously there is an extraordinary requirement 
for railroad and ear building sorts and sizes as well as for manufacturers’ and 
export specials. 

Following a winter of excessive rains and spring floods, which hindered and 
handicapped logging, sawing, drying and shipping lumber, the general circum- 
stantial combination has been well nigh distracting to manufacturers and whole- 
salers. A result has been a pressure from buyers for the filling of orders that 
has pushed mill operators to the utmost endeavor, and has given them oppor- 
tunity to mark up prices on such lumber as is most wanted and that can not 
readily be supplied. 

Since the first of the year so many mills were shut down on account of wet 
weather, and so many others were forced to run only part of the time, that much 
less than the normal output was possible. Then came the railroad and car works 
demand, which ate into assortments on hand and those that could be cut, and 
employed many of the mills in cutting out special orders. The export demand 
also helped to unbalance assortments. In the meantime, though the yard trade 
in the Middle West, and to a degree in the East, was not very brisk, it was 
sufficient gradually to reduce and unbalance stocks in the yards as well as at 
the mills. In Texas trade has been fairly good from early spring until now. In 
northern cities and industrial centers the consumptive demand since the first 
of the year has absorbed a large amount of lumber. 

Since the early crop scares have measurably abated, and the present outlook 
for winter wheat has become more promising, while other crop prospects have 
brightened greatly, the farmers’ and small town trade throughout the greater 
part of the country has developed strength. This is especially true in the States 
of the lower Missouri River basin, including Kansas, northern Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and southeastern Nebraska. Within the current month the trade of these 
States has revived in a marked degree, while at the same time demand north 
of the Ohio River and eastward is insistent on yard stock supplies. All this 
means that assortments must be had, and the mills find that assortments are 
broken, and besides dry lumber of any sort is in short supply. This condition 
is especially reported from Texas, Louisiana and southern Arkansas, where rains 
and floods have prevailed. To make matters worse, the season continues rainy 
by spells, and little progress is being made toward the restoration of balanced 
stocks and getting them dry enough for shipment. In the meantime the rail- 
road and car shop demand keeps a large percentage of mill capacity employed, 
so that less speed than otherwise would be possible in filling up assortments for 
the general trade is being made. In the southwestern-farmers’ trade much diffi- 
culty is being experienced by wholesalers at St. Louis and Kansas City, as well 
as those at Houston, in shipping yard stock when it is called for. 

Of course, this rise of insistent demand from a part of the trade that had 
remained dull for a year has a gratifying phase to the manufacturers. But they 
would be more pleased if they had the goods for ready delivery. Yet it gives 
them the advantage in one particular: They can ask stronger prices for the 
lumber that is short in stock, and even advance prices in some instances. It 
also assures a good demand for assorted stocks throughout the season. Thus it 
seems that, as heretofore has been suggested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the time for reaction has come, with the natural result that there will be a more 





general stocking up than heretofore since the end of last year. There will be 
less adherence to the hand-to-mouth policy and more venturing to take over lum- 
ber for future sale. The motive will be to get lumber at present prices rather 
than procrastinate until they are higher. Should the present demand continue 
during the summer that prices must go higher in August or September seems 
inevitable. 

What is true in the aspects noted west of the Mississippi is measurably so 
east of that natural divide. Reports generally indicate that the southern pine 
trade throughout is entering on a period of both better demand and prices. 


SPECIALIZING DESIRABLE. 


A consuming manufacturer who carries a million dollars’ worth of stock in his 
back yard and caters to quality business in commenting on the changing of methods 
in manufacturing lines stated that if poplar and cottonwood manufacturers were 
keen to deliver to their customers what they really needed his company would only 
be anxious to make contracts for the annual requirements, with sliding scale prices 
to be determined every four or five months, and thus be sure of a supply and a 
reasonable market price. He further suggested that the difficulties in the past had 
been in the purchasing of their requirements, as some of the producers of lumber 
had been careless in that when they made a contract they did not live up to it, 
especially if the price of box boards went up; but in these days, when the manv- 
facturer must gain the greatest efficiency not only in his material but his workman- 
ship to produce quality at the least cost, the specialist has the opportunity of his life. 

An instance of this was quoted by the same manufacturer, who estimated that 
the waste in box boards, for example, owing to regrading, is something like 15 to 
20 per cent, net, and therefore the specialist who would have the smallest amount 
of splits and checks, eliminating the necessity for cutting down a 16 and a 14 board 
to shorter lengths, thus securing an end and a side board for a wagon box, would 
bring about the more satisfactory volume of business. 

An oak manufacturer, talking on this subject a few days ago, stated that on the 
annual business of 250 ears his profits were something like $40,000, and he attributed 
this satisfactory result in the business to the fact that he was a specialist, catering 
to the wants of fewer people but making a good, round profit on the business he 
did, and getting so close to his customers that the buyers’ wants were always supplied, 
thus keeping his trade from year to year. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF EMERGENT TRADE. 


Wholesale dealers in hardwood lumber at St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville 
have this year experienced the benefit of carrying stocks for emergencies in the 
market. During the period of heavy rains and floods since last fall dry lumber 
at the mills was either exhausted or was reduced so low and so broken in assort- 
ment that purchasers found it difficult to get their orders filled, even where trans- 
portation was not interrupted by high water. In the northern cities named deal- 
ers having large stocks on hand were thus able to take over much trade that under 
ordinary conditions would have gone to the southern mills. Hence all along 
during the winter and spring Cincinnati, St. Louis and other market points have 
uniformly reported a good trade, with prices generally well maintained. Since 
the demand from northern industries was mainly for immediate use the whole- 
sale dealers and mill concerns at the river points named were able to fill such 
requisitions completely and with dispatch. Though they were not inclined to 
gloat over the superiority of their market position, and blatantly rejoice because 
they were capturing a trade that naturally would have gone to the down river 
mills, since the rains and the floods had to be, they were glad that they were in a 
position to satisfy the demand for dry lumber out of their storage yards. The 
condition also was a benefit to northern dealers and consumers and helped to 
maintain the equilibrium and normal state of the market. 

This experience suggests the trade advantage of storing wholesale stocks at 
points of concentration and handiness to the distributive territory. It always has 
been done in respect to hardwood lumber, because that kind of stock. must be a 
long time on stick to be properly dried. Hardwood lumber accumulates more 
relative value in the process of drying than do the soft woods. Yet the experi- 
ence of the yellow pine producers this year shows that if there could be a larger 
concentration of yard and factory stock at northern points for emergency dis- 
tribution it would be a good thing. It would, however, promote the hand-to- 
mouth manner of buying, which has characterized the trade of the last year. 
This is a feature that mill men would not like to see carried too far, for they 
desire to unload lumber on large orders as a means of financing their operations. 

Though we can not expect that the present method of marketing southern 
pine will be radically changed, it would be an advantage to the trade if the 
wholesale holdings, instead of being alniost entirely at the mills, were partly 
concentrated at leading northern railway points, whence they could be distributed 
to retailers in case the mill supply should be cut off. There should be a margin 
between the green output of the mills and dry stock at favorable points of 
northern distribution sufficient to yield a profit in cases of special stress of trade. 
The big yards of the big cities have thus far been depended upon to meet such 
emergencies, and those in such places as Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and else- 
where have been able to do a good deal of that kind of business. 


IS PRESENT CLASSIFICATION OF LUMBER CORRECT? 


In discussing the rates on low grade lumber to the big consuming centers a whole- 
saler made the statement to a railroad traffic manager recently that the most un- 
scientific piece of classification making in the world was that made covering the 
important tonnage furnished by the lumber industry, the wholesaler remarking that 
a beautiful cabinet wood was being shipped now-a-days at practically the same rate 
that a cheap mill cull was taking, because the classification committee had incorporated 
these two articles of commerce under the same head. He protested further to the 
railroader by saying: ‘‘Why don’t you advance the rate on quartered oak 2 cents 
a thousand and reduce it on cull gum? This would make it possible for the manu- 
facturer of all classes of low grade material to use the top log and clean up his 
¢-zosts better and get the full estimate of his timber on the log deck, and incidentally 
deliver it to the consumer at a rate that. would make an allowance for quality.’’ 
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An old time railroad man said, in discussing this matter: ‘‘It is not tonnage the 
railroads are figuring on; it is getting what is a fair rate and also insuring the 
shipper paying us a fair rate on any product he loads on our cars. It costs just as much 
for us to haul 20,000 feet of low grade lumber in a car as it does the high priced 
lumber. Of course, I realize that if the lumberman could utilize his offal and market 
it it would give us more tonnage, but we can not afford to reduce the price on low 
grade lumber when we are not getting all we should have for the high grade.’’ 

The suggestion of our wholesale friend, however, precludes any loss to the railroads, 
because they get two charges; first, a higher rate on high grade material and, second, 


more tonnage, and through it they add more revenue to their receipts each year. 

Another operator in discussing this subject said: ‘‘The Western Classification Com- 
mittee often encourages substitutes in other lines with not one-hundredth the tonnage 
that it gets out of the lumber trade, for the reason that it has discovered that there 
was something new under the sun and it wants to add another name to its classifica- 
tion, but if it will scientifically investigate this rate question and reclassify woods, 
as well as other products, it will find that there will be no necessity in the world for 
any advance on rates. The increased volume of business will pay dividends on the 
operations of its equipment.’’ 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








In its general aspects the lumber business is rising in volume and activity as the 
season advances. Prices also have a stronger tendency. Owing to the comparative 
shortage of stocks in the hands of local yard dealers and consumers, and the tardi- 
ness with which lumber is being delivered from the mills, there is a peculiar clamor 
for lumber that is not on hand ready for use. This is a feature of the general trade 
that is distinctly different from that of a year ago. A remarkable fact is that this 
condition pertains to about all the leading kinds of lumber, involving the hardwoods 
of the North as well as the pine and hardwoods of the South. There are even 
urgent demands for Pacific coast lumber that can not be as promptly met as eastern 
dealers and consumers would like. This insistent demand for the delivery 
of stocks has arisen from three prominent causes. One of these has been 
the reduction of supplies among retailers and consumers during 1911, who have 
restricted their purchases as closely as possible to current requirements as a matter 
of economy and for the purpose of continuing on the safe side of the market. When 
the active season came there were many vacancies in their assortments which develop- 
ing trade forced them to fill. Another cause contributing to present conditions was 
the severe winter weather, which curtailed production and deliveries; and another 
was the extreme wetness of the season, reaching the flood stage on many of the 
southern rivers. Thus the reasons why the demand for fresh supplies at trade and 
market points has become urgent are plainly obvious. Moreover, trade has been 
crowded forward into the season by the late coming of spring, which adds emphasis 
to conditions of stocks at the mills and at destinations. It now looks as if the brisk 
movement of lumber will continue until it meets the fall trade, which in large sec- 
tions of the country gets full headway in August, notably in the winter wheat sections 
of the Southwest. That would be a happening unusual in the average season, as 
generally a dull period is expected during the heated term and summer vacation time. 

* * * 

Added to the general demand from the distributive trade the railroads have come 
in for timber and lumber to an extraordinary degree. This movement began last 
winter and still is maintained in large volume, with no prospect of abatement. An 
effect of this is to keep a large percentage of southern and Pacific coast capacity 
employed in cutting on orders for railroad and car material. Such orders are now on 
the books of yellow pine mill concerns over a large part of the southern field and 
will keep the saws going for 60 days, or more, with orders constantly coming to 
hand. This is a feature that must be taken into account as affecting the lumber 
supply throughout the season. P " r 

Reports concerning the yellow pine trade continue to reflect a demand that is in 
excess of the ability of manufacturers to make prompt deliveries. The subsidence of 
the floods and the restoration of traffic facilities on the leading southern roads are 
relieving the situation to an encouraging degree, but northern and eastern buyers are 
still hampered in their efforts to get lumber delivered. A large amount of building 
is in progress in northern cities, requiring stocks that are not on hand, and the rural 
retailers are beginning to buy in stocks with a longer reach into the future, encour- 
aged thereto by good crop prospects. Kansas City reports a better demand, firmer 
prices and a general optimism among dealers. The call is increasing in every direc- 
tion and for all classes of lumber. Lineyard demand is getting better under the 
influence of good harvest prospects; though the grain speculators this week fomented 
a scare about the lack of rain over the winter wheat belt for the purpose of bulling 
the market. From that point the mills are reported getting into better shape, and 
will soon get into position for furnishing lumber in fuller assortment than formerly. 
The railroads are in the market strong, one large mill concern lately having an oppor- 
tunity to contract all its car siding output for the next 90 days at 50 cents increase 
in price. There is a strong demand for timber and ties, while the export trade 
shows no weakness. Out in Kansas, as reported from Wichita, orders are coming in 
without solicitation, and retailers are eager for quick deliveries. Though the whole- 
salers are eager to book orders, conditions at the mills make it impossible to deliver 
promptly the lumber wanted. Stocks at the mills are becoming more broken every 
day. At St. Louis the yellow pine market is showing a strength that had not been 
manifest for a long time. The export trade is spoken of at that inland point as 
an especial feature, reflecting of course the condition at southern mills. Stocks at 
the mills are low and broken. Retail demand is improving, as also is the factory 
trade. Some items are unobtainable, as there is none at the mills. In such instances 
high prices prevail, but marking up does not produce the lumber asked for. In the 
Houston (Tex.) wholesale department reports indicate that buyers seem to have 
come to the conclusion that stocks are really low at the mills, that the market is on 
a firm foundation, and that there is prospect of further advances. Heavy demands 
on the mills are being made, and manufacturers are being fairly ‘*swamped’’ with 
orders. As a specialty, drop siding, which has been a drug on the market, is now 
moving freely at an advance, in one instance, of $1 a thousand. Dimension is very 
strong and is daily diminishing in mill yards. Nos. 2 and 3 common sheathing and 
boards have become scarce. The recent lull in Texas trade has been succeeded by 
an unusual activity in buying. But the larger demand is coming from the Middle 
Western States, including Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois and Indiana, while con- 
ditions at,the East are reported unusually favorable. The railroads are calling -for 
more material than at any other time since 1906, the call being especially strong on 
stringers. Specifications are out for more than 20,009,000 ties, to be purchased in 
the immediate future. There also is an increased demand for car material, and it is 
announced that orders are to be placed within 60 days for an aggregate of 100,000,000 
feet. Car siding is reported to be selling for $24 at the mills, while that No. 1 car 
‘lecking commands a better price than eve before in the history of the lumber trade 
's a claim set up by our Houston correspondent. The large accumulations of hewn 
ties that were visible in Texas and Louisiana threo months ago have disappeared 
inder the ‘‘swiping’’ effect of 10,000, 15,000, 25,000 and 50,000 orders. The export 
trade has improved steadily during the last few months and the mills that cater to 
that business are ‘‘swamped’’ with orders. Altogether these reports from Houston 
indicate a boom in the Louisiana-Texas section which might be taken with a grain 
of salt if a report from Meridian, Miss., and advices from other middle southern 
points, as well as from Georgia and Florida, were not of similar import. At Meridian 
it is said that demand for timber continues to pour in from the interior and foreign 
markets, numerous buyers having been in that territory within recent time. Manu- 
facturers are not ready to promise prompt shipments. Mills are running full capacity, 
and at that are 60 to 90 days behind orders. There is an urgent demand for car 
material, with a large call for dressed lumber, especially in the lower grades. Manu- 


facturers expect and demand higher prices on lumber. Inquiry for car siding, sills, 
framing, decking and roofing is brisk. Dimension and pole stocks are factors in the 
general demand. In the Georgia-Florida field reports are in close consonance with 
others in the yellow pine field, so that altogether a remarkable revival seems to have 
occurred in the entire southern pine field. A somewhat different aspect pertains to 
North Carolina pine, which is always in a class by itself. From Norfolk it is 
reported that a review of the May trade shows that the North Carolina pine market 
has been well maintained, with a stronger position in the last part of the month. 
Demand has been spotty, with no appreciable increase. Buyers are placing orders 
for current needs only, which calls for rush deliveries. This has strengthened prices, 
since the mills are generally oversold. Low grades are in most demand, and the 
mills are pushed to meet the requirement with such stock. In the southern pine 
trade as a whole reports from all northern market and consuming centers indicate 
a brisk demand, with urgency about getting lumber promptly delivered from the 
mills. This is a positive handicap to trade at the present juncture. 
a * * 

Reports from north Pacific Coast points indicate that the mills are generally sup- 
plied with orders enough to keep them sawing for some time. The call is mainly for 
railroad structural work and car material, for lumber to go foreign and coastwise, 
and for tank stock and factory specials. The yard stock trade has not yet de- 
veloned, but better conditions in that respect are expected after the crops in the 
Middle West, particrlarly in the Dakotas, shall have advanced far enough to 
encourage buying. The promise is now bright for that desired result. The fact 
that the mills in the Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and: Columbia River districts are 
fully employed should assure a well rounded demand when the overmountain trade 
shall get into full swing. At Portland, Ore., conditions have improved within 
recent time and the feeling is much stronger. Most of the mills report their order 
books filled well in advance and values much firmer than for a lone time. Local 
demand is good and the rail business is imntoving. At Tacoma, Wash., demand 
for fir Inmher is active, with prices firm. Mills are well sunplied with orders and 
find it diffieult to place business even for lower grade stuff. In the cargo busi- 
ness prices are low. and not much improvement is exnected soon. Red cedar shinole 
demand continues fair, prices holding firm at $1.60, $1.90 and $1.95 east. The feel- 
ing is toward advances. Cedar Joos are inclined to searcity. selling at $11 a thou- 
sand. At Seattle an excellent demand for unper grades of fir is renorted. to go 
into silo, car and special stocks. Yard trade is light, thongh showing signs of 
improvement. Cargo trade is better and vessel tonnage is less searee. At Spokane, 
Wash., the increase of sales during April was more than 13,000,000 feet over the 
like month in 1911. At Kansas City the fir market is strong. Demand is get- 
ting strong in all items, and prices are stiffening steadily. Tank and silo stocks 
are especially firm and have been for several weeks. Bridge materials are also 
strong. Cedar siding is firmer in price. Rising prices of cedar shingles have 
resulted in an increase of inquiry. At San Francisco redwood lumber is selling 
at well maintained prices. Stocks of clears have been reduced considerably. Mer- 
chantable is scarce. Foreign demand is steady, with orders ahead. Shingles are 
steady, with prices tending upward. 

* * * 


The northern pine trade at Minneapolis as yet has shown no increase, it being 
rather less than in April. The opinion is that the yard trade is waiting for definite 
crop results. The mills are all running. At Cloquet a good deal of lumber is going 
to the head of the lakes for shipment to the East by water. At lower lake points 
there is a strong demand for low grade pine for box manufacture. At Chicago 
demand is considered seasonable with good lumber held firmly and low grade stocks 
selling freely. At Pittsburgh the white pine trade is quiet, though coarse stocks 
are in steady request. At New York a better state of the white pine trade prevails 
on account of building in the suburbs and the necessity for replenishing stocks. 
At the Tonawandas receipts by lake so far have exceeded those of last season in a 
like time. Many cargoes are on the way down the lakes. In the Saginaw district 
the call for box lumber is strong. 

* * * 


The general hardwood trade partakes of the pronounced features characteristic 
of the season so far. Dry lumber is in short supply, with much inquiry therefor. 
Oak leads in sales, with plain sawed stock demand much in evidence. Gum, cotton- 
wood, ash, and all woods used in manufacture are wanted to the extent that the 
dry lumber is obtainable. Poplar is selling well in the coarse and upper grades, 
with the medium qualities in relatively less demand. Altogether the hardwood sup- 
ply is less than the requirement, which renders the trade in an unusually strong 
position. In northern woods good birch is scarce. In all the low grades there is a 
quick demand. Hardwood lumber in Michigan and Wisconsin is in short supply, 
and the situation generally indicates that the market will be active throughout the 
season. Maple, as usual, is going into flooring in usual quantities, and beech is 
largely being used for the purpose, the tendency being to an increased appre- 
ciation of that weod for flooring. 

* * * 


Spruce lumber at Pittsburgh is holding an unusually strong market condition. 
Dry stocks are scarce and the low grades are sold well ahead, the better grades mov- 
ing well in eastern territory. Export trade is somewhat better. Demand for Adiron- 
dack spruce is largely eastward and is good in New England and in the southern 
New York section. At Boston demand is steady. At New York mill assortments 
of spruce are reported scarce, while retailers are in the market for a good run of 
orders. Buyers in the metropolitan district and former dependents on that market 
are inclined to go to the mills for stocks more than formerly. 

Nothing but good reports come from the hemlock trade West and East. The 
eall for dry lumber is continuous and more than equal to the supply at the mills 
or secondary points. The hemlock trade this year holds a remarkably strong posi- 
tion as respects both demand and prices. 

* * 


Production of cypress has been limited seriously by the overflows and wet swamps 
in Louisiana alluvial sections. The result is being felt in diminishing wholesale 
stocks, and in northern and eastern yards, the demand constantly eating away lum- 
ber in storage and breaking up assortments. The result must soon be seen in a 
strong demand for dry lumber to meet the steady requirements for consumption. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Paul Peck, of Washington, May 24 remained aloft in an 
aeroplane 4 hours, 25 minutes and 15 seconds at Long 


Island, breaking the previous American record for greatest 
duration of flight of an aviator alone. 

The Chicago Chamber of Commerce May 24 presented the 
Chamber of Commerce with a reproduction of’ St. 
Gaudens’ statue of Abraham Lincoln. 


soston 


Thomas H. Gault, of Chicago, was elected May 24 at Peoria 
department commander of the Illinois division, Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

The General Education Board, to which John D. Rockefeller 
gave $30,000,000 in 1907 and which has for its purpose the 
promotion of higher education throughout the United States 
with particular reference to the South, gave away nearly 
$1,000,000 to schools and colleges at a meeting at New York 
City May 24. 

A verdict of not guilty was returned May 24 in the 
Federal court at Cleveland, Ohio, for the eight wall paper 
manufacturers and jobbers who were tried for alleged 
violation of the Sherman law in conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

Actual work on the Government survey between Janes- 
ville and Sterling, Ill., with a view to deepening Rock River 
and making it navigable, has been begun. 

The year book of Trinity Church, of New York City, just 
published, ranks Trinity as the richest church in the world, 
holding “property that would bring $75,000,000 if put on the 
market.” 

Farnum T. Fish, Los Angeles’ high school boy aviator, in 
apn aeroplane flew from Chicago to Milwaukee, Wis., May 25 
in 2 hours and 6 minutes, breaking the world’s over-water 
flight record. 

The board of regents of the University of Michigan 
May 24 appropriated $1,230,000 to meet the expenses of the 
institution for the fiscal year 1912-1913. This is $85,000 
more than the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

The Galveston Causeway, more than two miles of concrete 
and steel, costing $2,000,000, and connecting the Island of 
Galveston with the Texas mainland, was formally opened to 
travel May 25. 

Cornell University trustees have decided to found a Jacob 
H. Schiff fellowship and a nonresident lectureship out of an 
endowment of $100,000 given the university by the New York 
banker several months ago. 

The number of crooks and former convicts working as 
chauffeurs on taxicabs in New York has caused the police 
department to organize a taxicab squad to put a check on 
the crimes of violence in which taxicabs play a part. 

Announcement was made at New York May 27 that the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America has arranged 
to equip stations at New Orleans, at Swan Island, in the 
Caribbean, and at Santa Marta, Colombia. This will provide 
a direct wireless service between the two continents. 

Noted architects, sociological workers, economists, horti- 
culturists, transit experts and civic officials from many parts 
of the United States and Canada attended the fourth na- 
tional conference of city planning at Boston May 27-30. 

An expedition under Professor George Reisner, of Harvard 
University, has just completed a series of excavations in the 
palace of King Ahab in Palestine. One of the most remark- 
able finds was the kitchen of the palace, where more than 
5,000 ancient household utensils were uncovered. 

At a dinner given to Secretary of State Knox May 27 at 
New York City by the Pan-American Society, Ambassador de 
Gama, of Brazil, scored the United States for its action in 
seizing nearly a million bags of coffee belonging to the 
Brazilian coffee trust. The seizure was made because of 
alleged violation of the antitrust law. 

The directors of the Great Northern Railway May 27 ap- 
pointed Carl R. Gray, of Portland, president of the road and 
retired L. W. Hill from that position. 

Chicago's 1912 aviation season will be formally opened 
Decoration Day. Passenger carrying, relay contests and other 
big features have been arranged. 

The thirty-ninth conference of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from june 12 to 19. 

The American Immigration League has announced the gift 
by N. G. Kahn of 13,000 acres of truck farming land near 
Davenport, N. J., valued at $2,500,000, which is to be 
parceled out free to deserving immigrants who decide to be- 
come farmers. 

The balloon, containing John Berry, pilot, and Albert Von 
Hoffmann, landed at Roseville, Ill., May 27, having traveled 
about 915 miles, air line, from the starting point, San An- 
tonio, Tex., in 23 hours, 35 minutes. The aeronauts were 
endeavoring to lift the Lahm cup held by Alan R. Hawley, 
with a distance of 1,171.9 miles. 


In Missouri there are 1,148 homesteads which have not 
been claimed, according to a compilation made May 27 by 
the officials of the State office of the Government land 
bureau. ‘The homesteads embrace more than 90,000 acres. 


Washington. 

President Taft May 23 ordered 700 marines to Guanta- 
namo, the United States naval station on the southeastern 
coast of Cuba, to be prepared to intervene, if necessary, as 
a result of the revolt against the Cuban Government. Presi- 
dent Gomez sent a message to President Taft May 27 thank- 
ing him for the action of the United States in the Cuban 
affairs. 

Carrying provisions for free tolls for the coastwise trade 
and for the exclusion of railroad controlled ships, the 
Panama Canal bill was passed by the House May 238. It 
now goes to the Senate. 

Senator Lorimer sent word to Washington May 26, 
through Vice President Sherman, who interviewed him in 
Chicago, that he would not resign his seat in the Senate, 

It was authoritatively stated May 23 that the Moss 
Committee has decided not to act on the Nelson resolution 
at present and will order no investigation of the Federal 
meat inspection service at this session. 

A charge that members of the House of Representatives 
were guilty of petty grafting was made on the floor May 24 
by Representative Fitzgerald, chairman of the appropriations 
committee. 

Senator Crawford, of South Dakota, in a speech in the 
Senate, called attention to popular criticism of the bench and 
advocated a constitutional amendment to fix the terms of 
judges of inferior courts at 10 years. 

The Senate passed Senator Hepburn’s bill appropriating 
$15,000,000 for the purchase of land south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, for the erection of public buildings. 
The idea back of the measure is the concentration of execu- 
tive buildings. 

O. F. Klinke, formerly Secret Service operative at New 
York, has preferred charges to Chief Wilkie against the 
Secret Service. He alleges that a system of gift giving by 
employees to superiors, resulting in favoritism, has grown to 
an alarming extent. 

The Senate Finance Committee May 25 authorized Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, to adversely report the House wool tariff 
revision bill, and to announce that later the Republican 
members of the committee would take up the framing of a 
Republican substitute. 

According to statistics recently given out by the Revenue 
Department at Washington, $200,060,000 is squandered an- 
nually by hard working American husbands and fathers to 
furnish their petted wives and daughters with jewelry and 
laces and other extravagant adornment from abroad. 

Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, May 25 introduced a reso- 
lution calling for a compilation of statistics on the capitali- 
zation, earnings etc., of the iron, steel, sugar, cotton and 
wool industries of the United States. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission May 27 suspended 
from June 1 until December 1 a proposed advance of about 
12 per cent in the freight rate on soft coal from mines in 
[Illinois to destinations in Missouri and other States. 

Unqualified approval of the Bourne parcels post bill was 
expressed by Postmaster General Hitchcock in a report upon 
the measure sent to the Senate Post Office Committee and 
made public May 26. 

The House of Representatives May 25 struck from the 
naval appropriation bill an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
the construction of a naval wireless system to encircle the 
globe. 

A statement issued recently by the Commerce and Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Statistics shows that during the 
present fiscal year the average import price of coffee has 
been 13 cents a pound as against 11 cents in 1911, 8 cents in 
1910 and 6% cents in 1903. Of the 875,000,000 pounds of 
coffee imported last year, 651,000,000 came from Brazil, as 
against 224,000,000 from all other parts of the world, chiefly 
from American countries. More than one-third of the 
2,500,000,000 pounds of coffee annually entering the inter- 
national commerce of the world is consumed in the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court May 27 affirmed the Massachusetts 
judgment by which Albert S. Bigelow, of Boston, was directed 
to pay the Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co. 
$2,100,000 as secret promoter’s profits. 

The House of Representatives May 27 passed the amend- 
ment to the naval bill which provides for a dental corps in 
the Navy. 


The Army appropriation bill was reported back to the 
Senate and House May 27 by the conferees with anti- 
administration amendments which would legislate Major 


General Wood out of office as Chief of Staff and would leave 
the location and distribution of military posts to a commis- 
sion of retired Army officers and two members each of the 
Senate and House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Secretary of State Knox has recommended to President 
Taft that the civil antitrust suit against the coffee trust 
be withdrawn because of possible complications with Brazil. 

Congress has been asked by the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service for an emergency appropriation of $500,- 
000, a considerable part of which is to be spent in stamping 
out bubonic plague in the rural districts of California. 














The Supreme Court of the United States has been called 
upon to decide the question, “When is an egg decayed ?”’ 

Figures for 10 months to the close of April, made public 
May 24 by the Commerce and Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Statistics, indicate that exports for the year will approxi- 
mate in value $2,200,000,000, exceeding by $150,000,000 the 
previous high record made in 1911, while the import total of 
about $1,600,000,000 will top that of 1910, the previous 
record year, by more than $40,000,000. 

The finding of the Senate Committee which investigated 
the sinking of the Titanic, places the blame directly on 
Capt. Smith for his failure to heed repeated warnings of 
icebergs ahead. Responsibility for unnecessary loss of life, 
however, must be shared by Capt. Lord, of the steamship 
Californian, through his disregard of distress signals. 

Seginning May 29 evening sessions of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee will be held to consider trust legislation. 

It is stated that the $350,000 appropriation for Chicago's 
proposed municipal harbor will be retained in the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, despite tremendous antagonistic 
influence being exerted by railroad and other corporations. 


FOREIGN. 


It was announced at London May 24 that Edson Joseph 
Chamberlain, vice president of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, has been appointed to succeed Charles M. Hays as 
president of the Grand Trunk Railway Co., of Canada. Mr. 
Hays lost his life when the Titanic went down. 

The Socialist proclamation of a general strike in Budapest 
as a protest against the election of Count Tisza, of Hungary, 
resulted in rioting May 28. Fifteen were killed and 150 
injured. 

Eighty persons were killed May 27 in a fire in a theater 
at Vallareal, Spain, which was caused by the explosion of 
a cinemategraph. 

The team of marksmen representing the United States 
carried off the international shooting tournament trophy at 
Buenos Aires which was competed May 24 by 4,729 points, 
against the 4,598 points scored by the Argentina team. 

Efforts of the British Government to stave off the dock 
strike by appointing a court of inquiry have failed and the 
general opinion is that the strike of from 100,000 to 150,000 
men, which began May 24, will prove a more serious matter 
for London than even the recent coal strike. 

Revised estimates of the Chinese budget for 1912 show a 
revenue of $207,000,000 and an expenditure of $403,200,000, 
including extra Army expenditures of $22,400,000 and pro- 
visional administrative expenditures of $77,000,000. 

The body of the late King Frederick VIII. of Denmark 
was buried May 24 in Denmark's abbey at Roskilde, among 
the tombs of 33 of his predecessors of the Danish throne. 
‘'wo hundred thousand mourners thronged the short route 
along which the funeral procession passed from the rail- 
road depot to the cathedral. 

Paul de Carsalade, a French journalist, has invented a 
syllabic typewriter. A typewriter capable of doing 50 words 
a minute on a common machine with the same number of 
movements could write over 175 words a minute on the 
syllabic keyboard. 

The Board of Trade inquiry into the Titanic disaster was 
adjourned at London, England, May 24, until June 4, after 
the completion of the evidence of the wireless operators. 

The dirigible balloon Parseval VI. was completely destroyed 
May 25 at Leipsig, Germany, by being torn from its ‘anchor 
by a squall of wind. 

Several anarchists have been arrested at Rome, Bologna, 
Milan and elsewhere, according to a Milan dispatch to the 
London Chronicle, in connction with an anarchist plot against 
the king’s life. 

An engagement May 26 between 160 Federals and an equal 
number of rebels at Fuerte, 12 miles from Mazatlan, Mexico, 
resulted in the defeat of the rebels with a loss of two men. 
The Federal troops followed the rebels toward Croix. 

Alejandro Lopez de Romana, who was president of Veru 
from 1899 to 1908, died May 27 at Lima, Peru. 

Fez, Morocco, was attacked by a strong band of Moors 
May 27, which was repulsed by the French. The Moorish 
casualties were heavy. The French lost one officer killed and 
30 soldiers killed or wounded. 

A. H. Savage Landor has just returned to England from 
an 18 months’ journey in the unexplored parts of South 


America. The Government of Brazil voted him a grant of 
$20,000 for his successful work in unexplored parts of 
Brazil. 

France has protested against the law which forbid 


Syrians to do business in Haiti after May 31 unless they 
obtain a license. 

The idea of assembling a congress of European powe!s 
in an endeavor to settle the Turco-Italian war seems to ! 
gathering force. 

Unofficial advices May 28 state that an emissary repr: 
senting the controlling block of the Mexican Congress is on 
his way to Chihuahua to propose to Orozco that if he wil 
recognize Congress the majority of that body in return 
will remove President Madero from power, 
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Early in the week metropolitan market reviews re- 
flected a moderate tone in business activities, though 
a percentage of gain over weekly results last year 
continued. Bank clearings continued to show a gain 
over last year, indicating a corresponding expansion 
of business. Careful observers, however, remark that 
bank clearings showed an increase last week that was 
small compared with some weeks in the recent past, 
and the tendency to contraction seemed fairly well 
marked. One reason for this, it is pointed out, is a 
lessened activity in the stock market. It is probable 
that purchasing of manufacturing material and mer- 
chandise generally that was so pronounced in March 
and April has satisfied the pressing wants of the in- 
dustries and the merchants, and that no more will be 
taken over during the summer season than will be 
needed to tide along until the crop outcome shall 
have been assured and the result of the presidential 
election shall be more distinct than at present. A sub- 
sidence of acute activity on the buying side of all 
markets is common at about this time in average 
seasons. Iron and steel continue to lead in the volume 
of business done, with the greatest call for finished 
lines. The larger plants are running close to capacity, 
and are sufficiently booked ahead to keep the mills 
running for months. Stocks of pig iron are being 
reduced in spite of the increased output, but some 
reports indicate some falling off in demand, probably 
because some of the mills are well stocked up. Rail- 
road earnings in the gross did not make quite as good 
a showing last week as they had done, while the net 
continues to be influenced by additional costs of 
maintenance caused by last winter’s severe weather. 
Speculation in grain has fallen off like that in stocks, 
the effect of reactions in the wheat market being espe- 
cially marked in limiting activity. During last week 
money was in better demand, especially in the eastern 
banking centers—a condition measurably reflected in 
the interior. This feature was due mainly to foreign 
influences. The weakest spot in the world’s money 
market is in Berlin, where administrative interference 
with the banks, and the speculative position they are 
financing, has raised considerable disturbance. Finan- 
cial men and tradespeople consider the political out- 
look too hazy to make safe calculations thereon, and 
the Mexican and Cuban situations are somewhat dis- 
quieting. Altogether, while a good volume of general 
business prevails, and the money situation is favor- 
able, there is a feeling that the thing to do is to 
attend strictly to current business, keep close-reefed 
in order to be ready for possible storms, the while the 
business man is justified in nursing the hope, even the 
belief, that the gain in business since the year began 
will swell to big volume, with fair profits, after the 
harvests and elections shall have shown results. 


* * * 


By an agreement between the Department of Justice 
and defendants connected with the so-called aluminum 
monopoly, the defendants connected with that combine 
agreed to abandon their alleged plan of controlling 
the market. As a matter of fact their patents had 
expired, which probably made it desirable to dissolve 
any compact they may have been operating under. 
The combination started operations in 1888 with a 
capital of $20,000, increased the following year by 
$10,000, when a valuation of $720,000 was placed on 
the patents controlled, with an uncalled capital of 
$250,000, making a nominal total of $1,000,000. Its 
profits since have increased to $27,000,000, including a 
single stock dividend of $16,000,000. Its astonishing 
Prosperity is attributed to the absorption of rivals. 
Aluminum is chiefly make of bauxite, of which the 
world’s product is about 300,000 tons, yielding from 
one-ninth to one-seventh of its weight in aluminum, or, 
say, 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds. The United 
States produces about one-half the bauxite, the bulk 
coming from Arkansas, and the French and Swiss Alps 
produce nearly all the remainder. The product of 
other countries does not exceed a maximum of 30,000 
‘ons. Our tariff kept out both foreign bauxite and 
“luminum, while patents prevented domestic competi- 
“on, so the combination secured effective control of 
‘the domestic market. The production of aluminum rose 
‘rom less than 100 pounds in 1883 to about 50,000,000 
pounds in 1911, so that in addition to filling the home 
market exports amounted in 1911 to $1,330,000 in 
value, the product going mainly to Canada. 


* * * 


_ Rail and equipment orders totalling $14,000,000 have 
veen reported as placed by the Harriman lines for 
*equirements in 1912-13. Included are 178 locomotives, 
126 passenger cars, 9,207 freight cars and 46,752 tons 
of rails. The freight car orders include 5,700 box cars 
‘o be built by the Pullman Co.; 1,098 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co.; 700 stock 
cars and 56 cabooses from the Standard Steel Co., and 
500 ballast cars from the Bettendorf Co. Of the 178 
‘ocomotives, 148 are being constructed by the Baldwin 
Poti rig Works and 30 by the American Locomo- 
ive Co. 


In foreign diplomatic circles it is alleged the United 
States Government made a serious blunder in its 
recent filing of a suit against the Brazilian coffee 
syndicate for establishing a valorization scheme for 
the coffee crop, and that unless the present plans of 
our Government are changed the Brazilian Government 
will soon enter a protest to the State Department of 
this nation against the suit, and that it is possible 
that a similar move will be made by the British 
Government in behalf of English bankers who are 
participating in the coffee syndicate. While ostensibly 
the suit entered by the United States is against Ameri- 
can bankers involved in the underwriting, in reality 
it attempts to throw into the hands of receivers the 
property of a foreign State. The 950,000 bags of 
coffee stored in the warehouses of New York, on 
account of which the action has been brought, do not 
belong to the banking syndicate, it is claimed, the 
title to the coffee being vested in the State of Sao 
Paulo. The coffee, it is claimed, is simply held as 
collateral for the loan held by American and European 
bankers in connection with the valorization plan, the 
bankers having a mortgage on it until their claims 
for money advanced shall be satisfied. Thus it is 
held by the bankers that our Government has practi- 
cally placed itself in the position of attempting to 
seize forcibly and sell at public auction, or otherwise, 
the property of a foreign Government against which 
it has no claim. That the Brazilian Government will 
not submit to this procedure without positive objec- 
tion has already been made evident. Protest will 
come, it is asserted, if the Department of Justice de- 
cide on a receivership for the product. Complica- 
tions would more than likely follow the declaration 
of a receivership. Herman Sielcken, who is the agent, 
and may be the diplomatic representative of Brazil so 
far as her coffee exports are concerned, is the world’s 
greatest authority upon all phases of the coffee busi- 
ness. He is persuaded that our Government’s pro- 
ceedings have been undertaken for political effect. 
The American bankers insist that their relation to 
this bonded coffee is simply a normal banking one. 
The coffee is security for advances made by the banks, 
just as cotton or wheat or any other agricultural 
product is held as security for the discount of notes 
behind which stand bills of lading. Yet the bankers 
were well aware that the coffee was held on a valori- 
zation basis—that is, a fixed arbitrary value—for the 
purpose of keeping it off the market until assumed 
value could be realized. The bankers are confident 
that if this coffee were owned by Great Britain or 
Germany the United States would be very reluctant 
about beginning suit, since legal proceedings of that 
kind would involve us in serious diplomatic and inter- 
national controversies, says ‘‘Holland’’ in the Wall 
Street Journal. But, it is assumed by the same 
authority, our Government apparently has no fear of 
Brazil, whose governmental ownership of this coffee 
is unquestioned. Apparently a somewhat complicated 
question, involving interpretation of our antitrust 
law, will be raised by this prosecution. As to the 
effect on prices of coffee, a statement comes from 
Washington that no marked result has been noticed. 
On July 1 the new crop year begins, when visible 
supplies run upward in the world’s trade. The con- 
sumers at large have no need to depend on valorized 
stocks in this country, and the trade has not counted 
upon any disposal from that source before next year. 
Sales by the syndicate were made earlier in the calen- 
dar year. When in February last 700,000 bags were 
sold it was announced that no more valorized coffee 
would be offered in 1912. That declaration left 
4,200,000 bags in control of the syndicate, of which 
886,000 bags are in this country, a quantity which is 
the subject of the Government’s suit. 

* * * 


The flax industry of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and the southern prairie section of the Cana- 
dian Northwest has grown to great importance. The 
flax raised in that part of the country is not the fiber 
from which linen is made; indeed, the manner of 
handling it, if nothing else, would preclude even its 
use for binder twine. It is raised exclusively for its 
seed, from which linseed oil is extracted, while the 
straw is nearly all thrown away, which seems a great 
waste of material that should be utilized profitably. 
After the seed is threshed out the straw averages 
2,500 pounds to the acre, and as the area planted to 
flax is about 2,500,000 acres the straw approximates 
3,000,000 tons. Only about 10 per cent of the broken 
fiber or tow is saved, but some is using for lining 
refrigerator cars, selling for $20 a ton. Perhaps 
1,000,000 tons could be realized from the entire yield 
of flax straw in the northwestern country. There is a 
great prospective value for flax straw, however, and 
that is in the making of paper, the tests for which 
have been successful. When paper has been made 
from tow it has been found strong enough for cement 
bags, it is claimed. A man on Wall Street was lately 
reported to have remarked that it seemed to him that 
a little pushing by the flax growing communities 
might develop a resource that would add considerably 


to the agricultural wealth of the Northwest. 
asked, ‘‘Can the farmers of the Northwest afford to 
throw away a valuable by-product for the want of a 
little cooperation, when iron furnaces have found a 


It is 


market even for their slag?’’ The farmers of Wall 
Street should be able to answer that question and 
help the northwestern farmers boost the proposed new 
industry. 

* * * 

An increase this season of 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
over the total yield last year is predicted by the well 
informed. ‘The president of a New England cotton 
mill makes this forecast on prospects of the growing 
crop west of the Mississippi River, which he says is 
almost excellent, with the chances for 2,000,000 bales 
more than the yield last year. Now the only dangers 
are from the boll weevil and frost. The weevil is 
rather scarce west of the Mississippi River in such 
States as Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. There is 
some risk from early fall frosts, on account of late 
planting, but quick growth may obviate that. Since 
the farmers never raise as much cotton when it is 
selling at 12 cents as they do when the price is 16 
cents a pound, there is talk of reduced acreage in 
Texas. This manufacturer remarked: ‘‘The fact that 
I content myself with is that the American cotton 
crop in a single year, despite farmers’ meetings, State 
conventions and perorations of southern politicians, has 
never dropped more than 3,000,000 bales. Taking this 
theoretical factor and the good outlook west of the 
Mississippi River into consideration, there is some 
satisfaction for the American mill operators, who have 
not been so far-sighted as foreign purchasers.’’ 

* * * 

Louisiana has an area of 45,000 square miles, half 
of which is within the alluvial level, it being largely 
a river-made State. The levee line of Louisiana has 
an extent of 1,430 miles, of which 815 lie on the 
Mississippi River, 395 miles on the Red River, and 220 
miles on other streams and bayous. For levee purposes 
that State derives revenue from various sources, in- 
cluding a general property tax of 244 cents an acre, a 
produce tax on cotton, sugar, rice, etc., and a tax on 
every railroad, varying from $20 to $100 a mile. In 
addition, each levee district may issue bonds. These 
proceeds cqgnstitute an insurance fund against inunda- 
tion of lands rich in productive capacity. This year’s 
experience, it is thought, in all probability will result 
in recasting the protective policy of the lower reaches 
of the Mississippi River. Never before, it is claimed, 
have the levees had to resist so vast a volume of 
water for so long a period. This has resulted from a 
coincidence of conditions that comes only at long inter 
vals, is not periodical, and therefore is entirely with- 
out the realm of any forecasting of the most expert 
in river knowledge. The all-winter excessive rains in 
the Gulf States kept bayous and tributary streams, 
some of them, like the Red, full bank with water, on 
which were precipitated the immense floods that swept 
down from Cairo—two of them in succession. When 
the flood crest struck the low lands of Louisiana the 
effect was a doubling of the flood volume, and levees 
that were thought to be invulnerable were broken and 
the country back of them was devastated. Last year 
the Mississippi River Commission, which represented 
the Federal interests, disbursed nearly $700,000 in 
improving the levees. This, together with the work 
done by States, effected a large saving of property, but 
still the loss ran up to $15,000,000, according to some 
estimates. Until this year, owing to its admirable 
levee system, Louisiana had been free from overflows 
‘for about 20 years, and the people had come to con- 
sider their property fairly immune from such visita- 
tions. But when the floods of the middle reaches were 
piled atop of the full-bank waters of the Louisiana 
sections, past calculations went for naught. 

* * * 


The change that has taken place in the old Stude- 
baker wagon business through the invasion of the 
automobile has given rise to much discussion as to 
its effect on the profits of the corporation. The Stude- 
baker concern during the height of its wagon business 
averaged not far from $10,000,000 a year. In poor crop 
years the total would be less than that, and in good 
crop years it would be above. It is said that the 
buggy business has been greatly reduced by the intro- 
duction of the farmer’s automobile, which the 
company has in recent years been extensively engaged 
in manufacturing. Though the output of buggies has 
been greatly reduced, the wagon trade continues steady, 
that department contributing to sales $6,500,000 to 
$8,000,000 gross annually, the profit on which is about 
$600,000 a year, as against $900,000 in the old days. 
The gross annual business of the Studebaker automo- 
bile at the present rate of outturn is between $25,- 
000,000 and $30,000,000. The company has abandoned 


the manufacture or sale of expensive cars and is con- 
fining that department of business to two standards, a 
20-horsepower car, retailing at $850, and a 30-horse- 
power car, retailing at $1,100, turning out 150 a day. 
At a late date this season the company had shipped 
15,000 automobiles, of which 11,000 had been sold. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


CONSTRUCTION OF TURPENTINE LEASE. 

A lease of land for turpentine purposes, dated February 
16, 1904, stated that the lessees might begin boxing, work- 
ing, or otherwise using for such purposes the timber or any 
portion thereof at any time that they might desire, provided 
the boxes were cut each season between the first of Novem- 
ber and March, and should have the right to continue to box, 
work, or otherwise use this timber and every portion thereof 
for the full terms of three years beginning with reference to 
each portion of the timber from the time only that the box- 
ing and working of each portion was begun, it being the 
intention that this lease should continue to operate until all 
the timber and each and every part thereof had been 
boxed, worked and otherwise used for turpentine purposes 
for the full period of three years. In holding that a suit 
begun in September, 1909, to enjoin the cutting, boxing and 
working of the timber on said land for turpentine purposes 
was properly dismissed, the Supreme Court of Florida, 
division A, holds that it is within the right of owners of 
land to grant perpetual rights as to the timber on the land 
where no rule of law is violated. Under this lease the right 
to begin boxing was immediate, but there was no obligation 
to begin at once. The mere failure of the lessees to begin 
the turpentining for several years did not terminate the 
lease, there being no showing that the delay was an in- 
equitable use of the lease. The injuries to the lessor alleged 
to have occurred because of the continuance 











junction to prevent such a trespass it is not necessary to 
allege the insolvency of the trespasser nor any other circum- 
stance rendering an action at law futile or unavailing as 
a remedy for the injury. When the title to the land is in 
dispute, and an action of ejectment has been, or is about 
to be, instituted by the claimant out of possession, he may 
enjoin the other from cutting timber on the land pending the 
determination of the question of title in the law court. In 
such a case a verdict for the defendant in the law action, 
not carried into judgment, does not justify dissolution of 
the injunction—Pardee vy. Camden Lumber Co., 73 S. BE. 
R. 82. 


DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT FOR TIES. 


A tie companly contracted to furnish a railroad company 
400,000 crossties within an agreed time, the railroad com- 
pany to pay during the succeeding month 90 per cent of 
the value of the ties delivered each month, and in case de- 
fault was made by the tie company in the delivery of the 
full quantity at the specified time, the contract said that 
“the 10 per cent of contract price retained shall be applied 
by party of the second part in satisfaction of its liquidated 
damages.” The tie company delivered 378,392 ties, but 
made default in the delivery of 21,608 ties. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that 
the contract did not give the railroad company the 10 per 
cent retained as liquidated damages, but the agreement 
should be construed as being that the 10 per cent should 
be retained to secure, and, as soon as the damages were 
liquidated or determined, should be applied to pay, the 
railroad company’s damages on account of the tie company’s 
failure to deliver all the ties—-Union Pacific Railroad Co. v. 
Mitchell-Crittenden Tie Co., 190 Fed. R. 544. 








SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 





Trade conditions have changed so materially in the 
last month that even the conservative door men of the 
country are of the opinion that the outlook for the 
wholesale and manufacturing trade this season is as 
bright as it has been at any other time for several 
years. They do not look for such a heavy volume of 
business as would warrant extravagant expectations, 
but the manner in which the wholesale industry has im- 
proved leads to the confident belief that demand will be 
steady for the balance of the season and that values 
henceforth will be more uniform and profits much 
more tangible than has been the case in either the door 
distributing or manufacturing industries for many 
seasons, 

Chicago distributers note a decidedly better demand 
within the last 10 days, which they credit mostly to the 
weather, with which even the most pessimistic can not 
find fault. For building purposes it has been ideal 
and buyers have steadily increased their requirements. 
Loeal factories have been in receipt of a great many 
new orders for special work, and demand for both large 
and small lots of stock goods has shown a decided aug- 
mentation at both manufacturing and distributing points. 
In the country reports are daily bringing encouragement 
of an increased demand and the outlook, in the main, 
is highly favorable for a season of prosperous as well 

as of notably profitable trade. 





of the lease were the natural and ordinary 
results of the contract of lease as made, and 
he could not be relieved of the natural conse- 
quences of his own deliberate contract. Ver- 
bal agreements as to the terms of a lease of 





THE LUMBERMAN POET 


Prospects in the Northwest generally 
are considered good and a fair run of 
orders is being secured by the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul factories, special work for 
the city trade being a feature. Good re- 








lands can not vary or control the terms and 
meaning or effect of the lease as subsequently 
reducod to writing.—Fletcher v. Moriarity, 56 
Sé& R. 437. 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF LUMBER 
STOPPED IN TRANSIT FOR 
DRESSING. 


The Appellate Court of Alabama says 
that it knows of no rule of law and of no 
principle of public policy which would hold 
a carrier an insurer of lumber while the 
same, by some agreement with the owner, 
is temporarily out of the possession or con- 
trol of the carrier, and while the same is 
actually in the possession of the owner, or 
of some one as his agent. So, where lum- 
ber at the time it is burned is in the pos- 
session of a planing mill, and the posses- 
sion of the latter is the possession of the 
owner, and it is neither actually nor con- 
structively in the possession of the carrier, 
as where it has been stopped at the mill 
for dressing, the carrier is not liable as an 
insurer, nor for the destruction of the lum- 
ber by fire without negligence on its part. 
—Barron v. Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., 
56 So. R. 862. 


DEFAULTS BETWEEN BUYER AND 
SELLER. 


In an action brought to recover a balance 
claimed to be due for shingles where the 
defendant claimed damages for an alleged 
breach of the contract of sale, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas holds that, under a contract contemplating 
delivery in several carload lots, to be paid for in part on 
receipt of the invoice for each car, and the balance on re- 
ceipt of the car, the seller is not obliged to make further 
delivery when the buyer is in default, which has not been 
waived, in his payments for previous shipments. But if 
the seller has been guilty of the first breach of the con- 
tract, and is himself in default, which has not been 
waived, he can not claim the right to rescind the contract 
because payments for deliveries subsequent to his default 
have been withheld. Yet if, in an action for damages for 
refusal to deliver, the buyer elects to plead default and 
repudiation of the contract by the seller on a specified day, 
he waives previous defaults on the part of the seller, and 
the seller is entitled to the benefit of the rule first stated. 
And if, before the time for delivery arrives, the seller 
notifies the buyer that a portion of the lumber or shingles 
will not be delivered, it is the duty of the buyer to mitigate 
the damages by going into the market and buying other lum- 
ber or whatever it may be, if he is able to do so.—Central 
Lumber Co. v. Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., 119 Pac. 
R. 321. 


CHANGE OF DOCTRINE ALLOWING INJUNCTION 
AGAINST CUTTING OF TIMBER. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia has 
abandoned the doctrine maintained by it in a number of 
decisions since 1874 that, to support a suit for injunction 
to prevent the cutting of timber there must be averments 
of good title in the plaintiff, trespass by the defendant, and 
the insolvency of the latter or some other circumstance, 
rendering an action for damages futile or unavailing. In- 
stead of that, it now holds that, as growing timber is part 
and parcel of land on which it stands, wrongful destruction 
thereof is an injury to the land itself, not adequately 
remediable by an action at law (as for damages). An 
owner of land with standing timber thereon has a legal 
right, not sustained by legal remedies (as awards of 
damages), to keep the timber in its natural state until 
such time as he may see fit to alter its character, and 
incidents by severance, wherefore equity, upon a proper 
application therefor, will interpose its remedies (as by 
injunction) for the protection thereof. To obtain an in- 


BROTHERS AND SONS. 


On the dirty floor at the slimy bar in the anteroom of hell 
I have seen them stand with a devil’s leer, I have heard the tales they tell— 
I have heard them brag of the brutish things, I have heard them boast of shame, 
Till I longed again for the Jewish God, for the God who smote with flame. 

And I wondered much if there lingered still not a dream of boyhood land, 

Not a tender thought of a mother’s kiss or a touch of sister’s hand. 
For we wander far, and the years go by, and the boyhood vision fades, 
Yet we are the sons of the mothers of men and brother to all the maids. 


And it is not there in the wild alone that the souls of mon forget; 
In the house of pride, on the polished stair, where the gilded ones are met, 
I have heard the tale that is often told on the dirty bar-room floor 
While the idle smiled and the lounger laughed and the bestial asked for more. 
For the thing we are is the thing we are, not the thing in garments new; 

And the coat that fits is the tailor’s coat, but the man inside is you. 
It is such as I, it is such as you, that have made the jests and jades— 
Yet we are the sons of the mothers of men and brother to all the maids. 


Yea, the sons we are of a mother-love, of a motherhood divine; 
And I ean not slander this mother yours—if I do, I slander mine; 
Yea, the brothers are of a sisterhood that is neither rich nor poor; 
And you can not slander the least of these and declare your own is pure. 

For a woman’s name and a woman’s fame they are sweet, and frail, as flowers; 
But the shade to shield and the arm to wield for the woman’s name is ours. 

Let the God-made man keep his God-made trust till his life’s last twilight fades— 
For we are the sons of the mothers of men and brother to all the maids. 





SAFETY REGULATIONS 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, which is 
charged by law with the duty of establishing safety 
regulations for the guidance of manufacturers, in ‘its 
first bulletin, issued May 20, has promulgated the 
following orders with reference to woodworking estab- 
lishments: 

Order 200.—Jointers. All hand jointers must be equipped 


with safety cylinder heads and a guard must be placed over 
the knives to protect the hands of the operator. 


Note—It has been found from experience that the safety 
cylinder head practically eliminates the possibility of serious 
injury to the hands. Many accidents have occurred on 
jointers with square knife heads which were equipped with 
guards over the knife head. 











Order 201.—Mats to prevent slipping. The floors where 
operators stand in operating dangerous machines used in 
manufacturing, such as wood shapers, jointers and circular 
saws, must be provided with rubber mats, gravel roofing 
paper or other effective means of preventing slipping. 


Order 202.—Band saws. On all band saws the upper and 
lower wheels and the saw must be guarded except the part 
of the saw below the saw guide. 

Note—The wheels of a band saw should be treated the 
same as flywheels and should be so guarded that a person 
will not be caught if he should stumble and fall against the 
wheels. It is necessary to guard the upper as well as the 
lower wheel because the operator is liable to get up on the 
machine to oil or adjust it while in motion, and there is 
always danger of his making a misstep and being caught. 


Order 203.—Circular saws. All circular saws must be 
guarded and all such saws used for ripping, other than 
self feed saws, must be equipped with a splitter. All other 
saws, where possible, must be equipped with a splitter. 

Exception—On saws while specific work is being done 
where it is impossible to do the work when the saw is 
guarded. 


Order 204—Machines with knife heads. All knife heads 
of wood shapers and similar heads of other machines, not 
automatically fed, must be guarded or forms must be used 
in which the part operated on is securely fastened.” All 
knife heads of woodworking machines, which are auto- 
matically fed, such as stickers, planers, etc., when exposed 
to contact, must be guarded. 





tail demand in the country is expected 
from the building up activity that is 
prevalent, and a normal demand is en- 
joyed by wholesalers. Prices are steady on 
the former basis. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have 
had a busy month and are making no com- 
plaint. Building is going on at a favor- 
able rate in the city and the country de- 
mand for doors and other work has shown 
much improvement. There seems to be no 
likelihood of- a curtailment of building 
operations in the near future. Prices are 
not entirely satisfactory, but with a larger 
amount of business to be distributed 
among the mills better prices are in evi- 
dence. 

The sash, door and blind factories at 
Baltimore, Md., are getting enough orders 
to keep them busy. They have many calls 
now from the builders, whose work has 
advanced during the last few weeks with- 
out interruption. The season of heavy 
rains seems to be over, and construction 
has been pushed of late, many buildings 
being advanced to the stage where window 
and door frames and other mill products 
are required. This has given a touch of 
firmness to the range of prices, tending 
naturally to lessen competition. The range 
of the quotations is not high, the margins 
of profit being still rather narrow, but 
some improvement in this respect has 
taken place, and the indications are that 
the situation will take on a still more 
encouraging aspect soon. 

Cincinnati millwork dealers are having their hands 
full to deliver to the building contractors promptly and 
some delays were caused to new work during the last 
week due to the unusual demand. The weather has been 
ideal for this kind of work and everyone is taking ad- 
vantage of it to rush work as much as possible. The 
mills are all running overtime and the large stocks ac- 
cumulated during the long winter and wet spring have 
come in handy, as there has been some delay in the ar- 
rival of large quantities of stock stuff bought of large 
manufacturers outside the city. This situation was 
relieved during the week by the arrival of several cars 
of much needed building material and shipments are 
expected to arrive more promptly from now on. Good 
prices are being obtained and the out-of-town manu- 
facturers are getting better prices for this product than 
for some time. © 

The last week has brought no considerable change in 
the market at Kansas City. There has been a slight 
advance on glazed sash in Missouri, but the market in 
that State has been a little slow to respond to the ad- 
vance in other sections, so that increase hardly can be 
counted. Competition continues strong among the mills 
and prices are perceptibly affected by that condition. 
The increase in oak prices, manufacturers say, soon will 
force an advance in items of that wood, although so far 
there has been no increase. There has been a gradual 
increase in demand and manufacturers and dealers gen- 
erally say the outlook is very favorable. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., are 
still finding prices lower than warranted by the gen- 
eral condition of the lumber trade. The factories are 
well supplied with orders for the slack season and all 
are running near capacity. 

At San Francisco, Cal., everything points to a good 
business during the remainder of the year. Prices are 
unchanged, although the advance in fir and redwood 
lumber will add to the cost of production. There is 
but little improvement of late in white pine door 
manufacturing, and until the eastern demand increases 
the California pine door plants will continue to operate 
on a comparatively limited scale. Occasional foreign 
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shipments of white pine door stock are being made to 
Australia and elsewhere. 

The window glass industry the week just ended has 
witnessed the closing of the plants of nearly all the 
hand manufacturers. The market is in much better 
shape than it is figured and the dealers who hold off 
from ordering in all probability will have to pay much 
higher prices to fill their wants a little later on, as it 
is estimated that popular sizes will be hard to get before 
the manufacturers start up again. 








TREATING BARGE WOOD | 


At the recent annual meeting in Chicago of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association an interesting paper 
on ‘The Use of Treated Wood in Barge Building’’ was 
read by A. E. Hageboeck, inspector in charge of the 
ereosoting operations of the U. S. Federal Engineers 
Office at Rock Island, Ill. 

It was formerly thought uneconomical to use treated 
wood for barges on the theory that their life was lim- 
ited by mechanical wear rather than by decay. In the 
Government service, however, this has been found not to 
be true and mechanical injuries to the barge are also 
found to result often from the weakening of the wood 
through decay. The speaker gave as his opinion that 
steel was cheaper than wood for model type steamboat 
hulls as compared with untreated oak. It is not prac- 
ticable to creosote wood for this purpose because the cut- 
ting and fitting necessary in construction expose un- 
treated surfaces. Scow pattern boats and barges, how- 
ever, may be constructed much more cheaply from creo- 
soted wood, and Fig. 1 gives the comparisons for Douglas 
fir and yellow pine, both treated and untreated, in com- 
parison with steel construction, for barges 100 by 20 feet 
by 4 feet 7 inches. ; 

The first use of creosoted wood in barge construction 








DouGLas FIR _YELLOW PINE | STEEL 

F Untreated Treated Untreated Treated _ 
ITEMS y 101bs. 2yrs.] 15 Years 141bs, 22 yrs] 25 Years 
eo tafes oe tile ite: = is bites on MMe. . 


Original Cost.| $ 1200. $ 1500. $ 1300. $ 1650. $ 4000. 


Total Repairs 1094. 400. 1094. 700. 400. 
Interest at 5% 

on Cost...... 900. | 1500. 975. 1815. 5000, 
Interest at 5% 

on Repairs.| 341. 125. 341. 125. 125. 
Total Cost.....] $ 3535. $ 3525. $ 3710. $ 3990, $9525. 


Annual Cost 
per Barge...| $ 236. $ 177. $ 247. $ 182. $ 381. 


Annual Saving 
in favor of 
Creosoten}| $ 59. $ 70. S$ & $ 204. 
Fir Barge... 




















Fig. 1. Comparative Cost of Light Draft Barges, 
Upper Rwer. 


in America was in 1900 by the New Orleans United 
States Engineers Office. These barges, 12 years old, 
are in perfect condition and give promise of lasting for 
10 or 12 years longer. This construction was of pressure- 
treated yellow pine. The first treatment at Rock Island 
was by the open-tank method and barges built of such 
timber in 1908 show no decay on treated timbers, while 
untreated timbers show a great deal of it. The writer 
advocates the pressure system as preferable. 

The writer gives a preference to Douglas fir over yel- 
low pine for two reasons: First, because yellow pine 
costs about $8 more at Rock Island under average condi- 
tions; second, because fir can be obtained in longer 
lengths, which reduces the number of gunwale joints. 
This cheapens first construction and lessens decay, which 
usually occurs first where planking crosses other timbers. 
Fir is also lighter than yellow pine and results in a 
lighter draft barge, which is important in the upper 
Mississippi, although on the lower river this feature is 
of little or no importance. 

The annual saving of the fir over pine construction is 
slight and is shown in the table. This table is based 
on Government freight rates on lumber, which are lower 























Treas. eee renee See 
SIGIEE COSl. 65005005 ascneeen > £ 3093.39 £ 4000.00 
___ Cost HOR MRORONOB 050s scar conse 2006.61 557.35 
OPAL IGGSE Sr 's seisece'sic.s > 1s o50:5.5% | $5100.00 $ 4557.35 
__ Subtracting value of Barge today | 00,00 | 300,00 | 
Total Cost of Untreated Barge 
during 10 years........... . | $5100.00 
Total Cost of Creosoted Barge 
URINE 0) VOARS sys: 0 0. 9s | $ 957.35 
Annual Cost per Barge........ $ 510.00 | $ 106.00 
Annual Saving in favor of Creo- | | al 
SOLS BATORS f.:6.sisis.0:s0is\9 (a | $ 404.00 








Fig. 2. Comparisons on Treated and Untreated Yellow 
Pine Heavy Barges, Lower River. 


than the publie rates, and this advantage over fir prac- 
tically might be neutralized in commercial practice by 
this differential. 

Table No. 2 gives the result of experiences on the 
lower Mississippi River on barges of larger type, 120 
by 30 by 6 feet. The graphical chart (Fig. 3) plots 
the results obtained at three points on the upper river 
for untreated fir barges, based on 15 years of service, 
although the writer states it probably would be as 
economical to abandon the barge entirely at the tenth or 
twelfth year. Between the ninth and tenth year a 
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Fig. 8. Average Annual Repair Costs, Untreated Fir 
Barges. 


change of service occurs, barges before that time being 
used for rock-carrying and after that time being used in 
the lighter brush-carrying service in connection with 
Government river work. This period of change of service 
is indicated on the chart. 

For barges used in fresh water it is not considcred 
necessary to creosote the bottom, which rarely decays, 
probably because it is totally submerged, there being 
usually 4 to 6 inches of water on the inside of the barge. 
The creosoted decking is usually covered by a one-inch 
surface of untreated lumber, which takes the wear and is 
renewed as often as is necessary. The writer concludes 
that ecreosoted fir is the cheapest construction material 
on the upper Mississippi and creosoted yellow pine on 
the lower river. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS 











WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR 
MARCH. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
issued its monthly report covering cut and shipments 
for March, 1912, and comparisons with April, 1912. The 
report for April, 1911, embraced statements from 46 
mills, as compared with 47 this year. In April, 1911, 7 
mills reported no sales, as compared with 4 reporting 
no business in April, 1912. The total stock held by 21 
mills on May 1 was 305,018,175 feet. The total cut of 
31 mills in April, 1912, was 63,353,798 feet, as compared 
with 78,973,222 feet April, 1911. The excess of ship- 
ments over cut for the current month was 17,775,732 
feet. Fifteen mills reported no lumber manufactured 
during the month. 

Reports from 20 mills indicated prices normal, while 
6 reported above normal and 2 below. Nine mills 
reported inquiries about the same in volume as last 
month while 14 reported them more numerous and 5 
mills reported below March. The following is a de- 
tailed statement of shipments by States in April, 1911 
and 1912: 












1911 1912 
Cars, Feet. Cars. Feet. 

Mr oa ein Cds Sle Sw he 5,789,199 186 4,186,332 
RG EEE 6g cov ssi rons oissarg) 4d asec awe OE 483 12,038,441 
NES 5 ale c'6 00.8 Beal aoe) ee RE ¢ : 40 901,070 
WASDIDGEON 6.5 0 kia gecsces BB 35. 8,115,480 
North Dakota 199 4,699,221 
South Dakota 197 4,392,344 
rr 147 3,435,997 
IRIN 05 Soc eee. Gus Sosa e204 py 3,575,222 139 3,212,507 
REE oiae biol 1s or-0t's-aeceres enki wees ace i 167 4,084,313 
IRN aaa oho. h. 0a vg eS re-349. 8 128 3,234,345 
IE arenes Sip. ice ace oo alae wa 9 186,767 
INGUTEABEG © 66s 5 ee sete intiors 163 3,987,241 
Missouri 9 120,502 
Colorado 151 3,639,832 
Wyoming 35 846,320 
12.0) SR oerereracers 135 
Michigan 35 

Se SA See eras 2 277,948 22 
Indiana 103,640 “a 
Atlantic Coast States ...... 38 875,926 116 
Other Eastern States........ 17 388,609 1 
Perea ee 126 §=6©3,097,595 354 
MIC Cesc oncasicscoeceeeannne  ‘nenwerwe 3 
ares oho adic cere ctalesrainis ens aie aces ake 215 

Totals ...cceeseeereeess coee 67,959,835 3365 81,129,531 





SLIGHT GAIN IN APRIL SHIPMENTS OF 
NORTHERN PINE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 28.—Members of the bu- 
reau of grades of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association spent Thursday and Friday of last week at 
Virginia, Minn., going over lumber grades with Chief 
Inspector H. 8. Childs and his staff of four inspectors. 
It was the annual spring meeting for the purpose of 
comparing notes as to practical lumber grading under 
the association rules. The work was done in the yards 
of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co. Members 
of the bureau in attendance were C. E. McGibbon, chair- 
man, Minneapolis; E. Caroll Tabor, Keokuk, Iowa; 
J. F. Wilson, Cloquet; J. M. Richards, Bemidji, and T. 
S. Whitten, Hayward, Wis. 

A slight gain in shipments of lumber is shown by 
the report of mills for April. There was a gain over 
March, and also over April of last year. Total ship- 
ments for the month were 118,735,596 feet of lumber 
and 32,023,865 lath, compared with 112,005,006 feet of 
lumber and 31,496,105 lath for April of last year. 
Lumber shipments for the first four months of the year 
total 395,471,169 feet, a decrease of 21,655,618 compared 
with the same four months of 1911. 





Production for April amounted to 81,311,540 feet of 
lumber and 20,843,240 lath, compared with 109,722,132 
feet of lumber and 30,987,790 lath for April of last 
year. Total lumber production for four months was 
193,530,167 feet, a decrease of 110,440,543 feet or 
33.7 per cent, compared with the same months in 1911. 


WITH THE FORESTERS 


VERMONT’S FOREST FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM. 


The first measure in any successful practice of forestry 
is fire prevention. For without it, the money put into 
a system of forestry is hazarded and the chances are 
many times favorable for forest fires. 

Starting with this first forestry measure—fire control— 
the Vermont Forest Service has organized what promises 
to be an efficient fire plan. It embraces the entire 
forest area of the State, protecting in successful practice 
the interest of each forest land owner, both big and 
small. 

The protective organization has been drawn up in this 
fashion: The State map was first studied. Then ranger 
district boundary lines were consistently drawn over the 
map. Each ranger district was put under a ranger. 
Again each district was subdivided into patrol divisions 
of about 60,000 acres each. 

The study of each ranger district was made in the 
field to determine its danger zone, like a camping 
ground along the railroad. Logging slash, windfall, 
thickets of young growth—all were located and mapped 
for the use of the ranger and his patrolmen. 

This supplies the first requisite in preparing a fire 
plan—an intimate knowledge of the forest. Next to be 
considered were the protective measures. 

As stated, each ranger district was divided into patrol 
divisions small enough in area to be covered in a day 
by a patrolman. The special duty of a patrolman 
is to watch for fire, help fight it and to call for assis- 
tance, if necessary, by communicating over the telephone 
with the nearest ranger or fire warden. In the north- 
ern part of Vermont the. country is sparsely settled. In 
order to get help quickly, trails and telephones have 
been established and tool stations have been located at 
strategic points. The whole object is to get men, tools 
and food to the fire line in short order. Quick action is 
imperative. 

Such improvements as the trail and telephone are 
made permanent and while the Government appropria- 
tion does not allow enough of these to be paid for yet 
they are so located as to embrace the most hazardous 
danger zones. 

The headquarters of each patrolman is located with 
reference to nearness to his patrol route. Supplementary 
to the rangers and their patrolmen are the fire wardens 
of each township who are required by law to act with 
authority, mustering help, tools and provisions in case of 
fire. On several of the highest peaks, well scattered over 
the Green Mountain range, are outlook towers each 
with a watchman. More are being built each year. ‘The 
watchman discovering a fire notifies by telephone the 
nearest ranger, who in turn notifies his patrolmen and 
perhaps a field warden. Often some of the fires are 
not seen by the patrolmen and would burn a long while 
if not discovered by the watchmen on their lonely vigils 
high on the mountain peaks. 

Vitally important among the patrolman’s duties is 
the necessity for encouraging him to become thoroughly 
familiar with the danger zones, location of labor, food, 
tools, horses, automobiles—in short the protective equip- 
ment. He must also get into the public conscience, 
by tactfully given warnings about matches, cigars, camp 
fires, etc., and be on friendly terms with each fire warden 
in his division. For without getting a harmonious un- 
derstanding and well-aroused sympathy in the control 
of forest fire, he is little more than a trained fire fighter. 
He must talk to the people, stimulate a keen interest 
in fire prevention and general forestry practice. For 
getting intelligent men to act in this patrol work Ver- 
mont is hiring trained foresters. 

The Federal Government has given Vermont a small 
fund of $2,000 each year, out of its Weeks Act appro- 
priations for the protection of its waterheads. With 
this amount available each year for fire administration 
Vermont has to move slowly. 

















MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE SUMMER 
TERM OF FORESTRY. 


The fourth session of the summer term of forestry 
of the Michigan Agricultural College course will be held 
on the David Ward Estate, which lies in Antrim, Otsego, 
Kalkaska and Crawford Counties. This estate contains 
the largest continuous body of mixed hardwoods, hemlock 
and white pine in Michigan if not in the United States. 

The 1912 forestry camp will be located but a short dis- 
tance from the location of the camp in 1911 and the gen- 
eral establishment in routine will be the same as in 
previous years. Students will be housed in individual 
tents and will eat the same food as the loggers. Work 
will begin Wednesday, June 19, and continue until Satur- 
day, August 10. The following courses will be given: 

Field Methods by Instructor W. I. Gilson. 

Civil Enginerring and Topographic Surveying, by Ass’t 
Prof. WB. Wendt. 

Entomology—Forest Insects—Field Work, by Prof. R, H. 
Pettit and Nr. G. D. Shafer, 

Silviculture, by Ass't Prof. F. H. Sanford. 

Forest Mensuration, by Prof, J. Fred Baker. 

A number of visitors are expected during the camping 
season which will include Supervisor William B. Piper, 
of the United States Forest Service; Secretary R. S. Kel- 
logg, of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of Wausau, Wis., and others. 
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MATERIAL FOR WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF MICHIGAN. 


‘*The Wood-Using Industries of Michigan’’ is the 
latest of a series of publications on the wood-using 
industries of various States compiled by the Forest 
Service. This report was compiled by Hu Maxwell, 
expert, under the direction of H. 8S. Sackett, chief, 
Oftice of Wood Utilization, United States Forest 
Service, and was printed jointly by the Public Domain 
Commission and the Land Office of the State of 
Michigan. 

Michigan being the center of production of large 
quantities of both hard and soft woods, and using 
much of them in manufacture, this report presents 
most varied and interesting information on the utili- 
‘ zation of various kinds of wood. The report was 
prepared, the author states, during the summer of 
1911, when the United States Forest Service carried 
out an investigation of the wood-using industries of 
Michigan for the purpose of ascertaining the kinds 
and amounts of wood demanded, the commodities man- 
ufactured, the sources of the material, the cost, and 
other important facts. The figures were based on the 
business done in 1910. That was the first study of 
the kind ever undertaken for Michigan, but similar 
work had been carried on in other States, and it was 
especially desirable that statistics be made available 
for comparing industries in Michigan with similar 
industries of other regions. 

Data have been compiled at frequent intervals dur- 
ing many years which have shown the quantity 
of rough lumber produced by sawmills, but the lumber 
was followed no farther than the sawmills. There 
was no reliable information as to what became of it. 
Of course it was well known that some of it was 
used in rough form and some was further manufac- 
tured into numerous commodities, such as furniture, 
boxes, house finish, vehicles, farm implements and the 
like; but it was not known how much was demanded 
for one purpose and how much for another, nor how 
much lumber the sawmills in Michigan were furnish- 
ing to the factories in the State, or how much came 
from without. The present study was undertaken to 
supply that information. It is not concerned with the 
output of rough lumber by sawmills, but only with 
what is further worked into finished products. 

Wood manufacturing in Michigan is highly devel- 
oped and large quantities and many kinds of lumber 
are demanded. In 1910 the sawmills in the State cut 
1,681,081,000 feet of lumber, and factories required 
1,282,561,200 feet for the commodities which they 
turned out. Though the cut was much more than 
the factories used, yet the factories bought nearly 
half a billion feet outside of Michigan. That state 
of affairs suggests an interesting field for study. Why 
do Michigan factories buy so largely away from home, 
while sawmills in the State are cutting 400,000,000 
feet more of rough lumber a year than the factories 
need? The principal reason for it is that a large 
part of the sawmill output is demanded for other 
purposes; it is used in the State and cut as rough 
lumber for framing, bridges, fences and so forth, and 
there is not enough of it for those uses and for the 
factories too, so some must come from without to keep 
the factories going. Another reason for it is that 
much of the wood demanded by factories does not 
grow in Michigan, or not in sufficient quantity. It 
must be brought from regions where it grows. In this 
class belong southern yellow pine, red gum, cypress, 
and woods from the far West. On the other hand, 
Michigan mills cut 48,000,000 feet of white pine, 
60,000,000 of beech, 210,000,000 of sugar maple and 
460,000,000 of hemlock which never find their way to 
factories within the State. 


Output Declining. 
The yearly sawmill output in Michigan is declining. 
It was 200,000,000 feet less in 1910 than in 1909. It 


can not be stated whether the demands of wood-using 
factories are increasing or declining, for the figures 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF WOOD USED IN MICHIGAN. 


Kinds of wood. Quantity used annually. Average 
Common names, 
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collected during the present study were the first ever 
brought together, and there is no basis for comparison 
with former years. The sawmill decline may be ex- 
pected to continue. Some species once abundant in 
the State are now scarce, notably white and norway 
pine. With the probable exception of paper birch and 
popple—both of small comparative economic value—it 
is doubtful if there is a single timber tree in Michigan 
which is not becoming scarcer. That brings up the 
question of future supply for the factories. They are 
now sending to Arkansas for oak, Tennessee for yellow 
poplar, Pennsylvania and West Virginia for cherry, 
Louisiana for cypress, California for redwood, Oregon 
and Washington for fir and cedar, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Canada and Idah» for pine, and to nearly all 
foreign countries for costly cabinet woods. An ever- 
widening circle is sought over for supplies. In one 
way this speaks well for the enterprise of Michigan 
manufactories; but on the other it does not say much 
for the land owners of the State, who are making 
little effort to replant, care for and supply new forest 
areas as the old are exhausted, and a constant stream 
of gold goes to other regions for timber which would 
grow abundantly in Michigan’s own waste lands. 

There will be timber in Michigan for a long time, 
but the bulk of what was once there is now a thing of 
the past. Wideawake lumbermen understand that in 
15 years it will be about gone. A crop of trees can 
not be grown in the time of a crop of corn; at least a 
generation is required, and up to the present time 
practically no planting has been done. Michigan’s 
forest fire problem is a hard one to solve, and until 
it is solved, reforestation is impossible. Fire and 
forests can not go together. The strongest, most vigor- 
ous and mature forests planted and developed in 
nature’s way can not resist repeated fires; much less 
can young growth do it. 

The present investigation into the utilization of 
wood in Michigan was not undertaken with the expec- 
tation that the problems of future supply would be 
thereby solved, but rather with the hope that 


other in quantity, cost and in the number of its uses. 
Beginning on page 119 of the report, a list shows the 
reported uses of all of the 99 woods of Table I. 

More than half of the woods in the table belong in 
the class commonly known as minor species. This 
does not imply that the wood itself is inferior, for 
some of it is of very high grade; but the amounts 
demanded by the industries are comparatively small. 
The plan followed in collecting data for the compila- 
tion of this report passed no species by that was put 
to use, no matter whether the quantity was large or 
small, or the price high or low. The purpose has been 
to show as nearly as possible every wood which has 
been put to service by the Michigan manufacturers, 
and to give it due credit among all other woods. Ex- 
perience has shown that some woods which were once 
thought scarcely worth mentioning subsequently _be- 
came important; and it is not improbable that this 
experience will be repeated. At present, no species in 
Michigan is ignored by manufacturers if it may be 
had in amounts worth going after. There is now no 
such thing as a worthless wood, although it was 
formerly believed there were many such. This was 
well expressed by one of the leading mill operators in 
the State when he said: ‘‘There is not in Michigan a 
wood that grows large enough for a handspike that 
is not being cut, manufactured and sold.’’ Table I, 
in which all the species reported by manufacturers 
are listed, does not contain all the woods which grow 
in Michigan, because each one of them was not 
separately named in reports made by manufacturers, 
but an examination of the table will show that few 
are missing. 

In the preparation of the report the author recog- 
nized 33 wood-using industries in Michigan, the 
smallest of which demands more than 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber a year, and the largest 400 times as much. 
Numerous articles are manufactured which do not 
properly fall under any of the named industries, and 
since they are not sufficiently important to consti- 


TABLE II.—SUMMARY OF WOODS USED BY INDUSTRIES IN MICHIGAN. 
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light would be thrown on the subject by showing how 
much wood is needed yearly; the kinds most in de- 
mand; whence they come; what the material costs; 
what commodities are manufactured; how much of the 
wood is supplied by the State and how much comes 
from elsewhere; and what is the prevailing condition 
of the lands and of the forest growth on which the 
future is dependent for the home supply. 

The work was carried 
on by correspondence with 
manufacturers, and was sup- 
plemented by field work dur- 
ing which all regions of the 
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tute special industries they are grouped as _ miscel- 
laneous, and the total quantity of wood thus ac- 
counted for is more than 68,000,000 feet. The ag- 
gregate cost of the wood consumed yearly by the 33 
industries in the State in 1910 was $29,650,823, which 
was an average cost of $23.12 a thousand feet for the 
1,282,561,200 feet used. The following figures show 
the cost in séveral other States of the wood bought 
by manufacturers: 





Kentuck eee WONERNN: SiG sciewswas cocwed 
Wisconsin ... - 21.81 North Carolina 

Massachusetts - 21. SMAMIOUD 600 esieeeesaineis 11.63 
A eRe ay 20.67 


It thus appears that manufacturers in Michigan pay 
a higher average price for lumber than is paid by 
any other of the States named. The average price 
of that grown in the State was $13 less a thousand 
feet than for wood brought in from the outside. 

Table II is meant to show at a glance the differ- 
ent industries and the quantity and cost of their ma- 
terial, as well as whether it was grown outside the 
State or in. In the second column of table II the 
relative importance (in quantity of wood used) of 
the different industries is shown in _ percentages. 
Planing mill outputs account for 33.7 per cent of all 
the wood used in the State, while some of the small 
industries consumed only one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
The industry paying the highest price for its material 
was the automobile, while the lowest price was paid 
by the makers of excelsior. Automobile makers 
bought their wood after careful selection, and they 
accepted none but the best grades; but excelsior is 
made from logs, with little grading and small waste. 
The difference in cost is thus explained. There is 
nearly always a similar explanation when great 
differences exist in the cost of the woods employed 
by different industries. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that some woods are cheap because they are 
plentiful, while others are scarce and dear. 

The report may be secured upon request to the Forest 
Service, Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill., or the Public 
Domain Commission, Lansing, Mich. 
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SPECIALIZING IN AGRICULTURE IN ITS RE- 
LATION TO COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


Practically every advance that has been made in any field of endeavor 
has been the direct result of specializing. Many of the benefits that are 
now almost universally enjoyed had their origin in the minds of men who 
realized that the surest road to success is concentration of effort. To 
specialize in the sense here intended does not mean that the farmer should 
raise all wheat, all corn, all cotton or all potatoes. It means rather that 
his plans shall include a purpose that whatever he does raise shall be 
the best of its kind that can be produced. 


Quality the Desideratum. 


If the farmer raises corn in any considerable quantities let him study the 
science of corn raising until he has at his tongue’s end and his fingers’ tips 
every bit of knowledge, practical and theoretical, about corn raising that 
he can avail himself of. In other words, let him “specialize” in corn 
raising. If any farmer in the corn belt will specialize in this way a few 
years he will establish a reputation for quality of corn grown that will 
enable him to dispose of a large part of his crop 
at seed corn prices; and whatever he has to sell 





vegetable kingdom for the profit and prosperity of the agriculturist. But 
perhaps few people know that it was his father away back in Massachu- 
setts who produced the first really satisfactory potatoes for table use. Not 
so many years ago but that men now living can almost remember 
them, the varieties of good potatoes were few. The greater number 
of excellent varieties are the, results of concentrated selection and 
cultivation practiced by thoughtful, intelligent and persistent growers. 


Specializing In Application. 


A Michigan city has given its name to a celery that is celebrated 
wherever celery is eaten—and that is the world over—as a result of the 
industry and intelligence displayed by the growers of a district in taking 
advantage of a favorable climate and soil for the production of a vegetable 
that until comparatively recent years was not widely known. But celery 
growers everywhere have been enabled to profit through the efforts of this 
single group of specialists. For their specializing has so improved the 
seed that it produces a better quality of plant wherever it may be planted. 

Texas, Michigan, Maryland and some other states have become justly 
celebrated for their peaches, largely as a result of specializing. Nature 
herself gave them a favorable soil and climate 
just as she has given them to numerous other 





in the regular market will bring him the highest 
prices that are paid, because he has the highest 
quality of product. 


COMMUNITY PRESERVES LIBERTY. 


sections. But by taking advantage of natural 
conditions the growers of these States have 
attained a wide reputation for the excellence 


Few people nowadays when they recognize 
the special qualities possessed by the Jersey and 
Guernsey cattle, for example, realize that these 
breeds, perhaps the most perfect of their kind in 
the world, have been brought to their present 
state of perfection “by the unremitting industry 
of the inhabitants, mostly small farmers,” of 
two islands of the English channel; the former 
only 45 square miles and the latter only 25 
square miles in area. These same “small farm- 
ers” are celebrated in London and other English 
cities for their early spring vegetables also. 


Special Facilities Common. 


Thousands of districts in the United States 
possess every requisite for the growing of agri- 
cultural products that may excel those of the 
same class grown anywhere else. “Indian 
River” oranges, “Santa Clara” prunes, “Rocky 
ord” cantaloupes are examples that derive 
their names from the districts in which they are 
grown. Any one of these products will demand 


That Englishmen have been qualified for the 
enjoyment of political freedom, is mainly due to 
those ancient local institutions by which they 
have been trained to self-government. 

The affairs of the people have been adminis- 
tered, not in Parliament only, but in the vestry, 
the town-council, the board-meeting, and the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. Since the days of 
their Saxon ancestors, her sons have learned, at 
their own gates, the duties and responsibilities 
of citizens. Associating for the common good, 
they have become exercised in public affairs. 

Thousands of small communities have been 
separately trained to self-government; taxing 
themselves, through their representatives, for 
local objects; meeting for discussion and busi- 
ness; and animated by local rivalries and ambi- 
tions. 

The history of local government affords a 
striking parallel to the general political history 
of the country. While the aristocracy was en- 
croaching upon popular power in the govern- 
ment of the state, it was making advances, no 
less sure, in local institutions. The few were 
gradually appropriating the franchises which 
were the birthright of the many; and again, as 
political liberties were enlarged, the rights 
of self-government were recovered. — Thomas 
Erskine May’s ‘‘Constitutional History of 
England.’’ 


of their fruits. 

That State, that section or, that community 
that can rightly boast of the superiority of its 
products has a great asset on which it daily 
realizes. It is of little consequence whether the 
product be of the land or the factory ; not only 
the individual specialist but the community as 
a whole reaps the benefit. The excellence of the 
product not only creates a demand for a greater 
quantity but this increased demand brings with 
it higher prices, which result in the returning 
of more money to the individual producer and 
by natural consequences to the community in 
which the product originates. 


Many Fields Open. 


The fields in which communities may spe- 
cialize are endless in number. All the crops of 
the soil—the field, the garden, the orchard—may 
be specialized in profitably; not, it must be 
repeated, in quantity, but in quality. All the 
farm animals—horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and 


and receive a price just a few cents above that 
of its less celebrated rivals. 





poultry—may be specialized in in such a way as 








Products of this kind are not of course limited 
to those of the soil. Manufactured goods follow the same rule exactly. 
‘or centuries the “Damascus blade” reigned supreme as the sword par 
excellence throughout the world, just as “Sheffield plate” is a standard for 
the imitation of all who wish to express the highest quality in a certain 

lass of manufactured table ware. 

The “blue grass” region of Kentucky was the center whence emanated 
much of the knowledge of race horse breeding and in which originated 
‘many of the race horse breeds that have caused America to lead the world 
n the raising and training of that class of animals. This, perhaps, is one 
of the best examples that could be cited of the beneficial influence of con- 
centrated efforts of this character. The region that in a way was the 
originator of race horse breeding in America has profited immensely itself 
while contributing greatly to the benefits of the whole country. For now- 
adays thousands of persons may have fine mettled horses that can on 
occasion “step lively” as well as perform in a satisfactory manner the more 
prosaic if more useful farm or road labor. 

Everybody now knows that Luther Burbank has been transforming the 





to produce better returns from the beginning 
while the breed is being. improved without de- 
priving the farmer of the full benefit of their service the same as if he 
did not specialize. 


The Esthetic Side. 


One kind of specializing must not be overlooked in discussing this 
subject. It may be called the esthetic side of the subject. Almost 
imperceptibly with the various forms of specializing, the knowledge, the 
intelligence and the taste of the community are improved. A better scale 
of living is maintained and a higher standard of conduct established. 

For prosperity comes with specialization, and with prosperity come 
loftier aspirations. The old lumber wagon or the antiquated “carriage” , 
no longer is in harmony with the new view of life and must be replaced 
by the automobile. With the automobile comes a demand for better roads, 
better and more handsome bridges, and better farm fences, barns and 
dwellings. Better farm facilities, too, are demanded by the new scale of 
living. The house on the farm must be constructed and equipped in a 
manner to provide all the comforts and conveniences that have been 
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EACH COMMUNITY SHOULD AIM TO EXCEL IN 


drawing young people to the cities. 


Solving Country’s Problems. 


These are the results primarily to be sought in specialization. 
real foundation of much of the dissatisfaction with the present situation 


Better farm implements must be 
provided to relieve the farm work of much of the drudgery that has been 
deemed inseparable from agricultural life in the past. 


lies in the antiquated living and working conditions on the farm. 
With the addition of a few of the comforts, advantages and con- 
veniences of city life to those of the farm and the lessening or elimination 


of much of the drudgery of farm life, the tide of migration will be checked 
in its flow, the farms will retain their young people, the rural communities 


For the 


will prosper, and the health, morals and general welfare of all the people 
of the United States will be greatly improved. 





CROP EXPERTS AGENTS OF “PHILANTHROPY.” 


[This is the second of a series of articles prepared by 
a staff representative of the American Lumberman, 
based on his investigations at Washington, D. C., and 
other centers of mail order activity. ] 


If one care to defy the old maxim ‘‘ Never look a 
gift horse in the mouth’’ and then proceed to scrutinize 
closely the recent $1,000,000 gift to the cause of scien- 
tific farming made by a Chicago mail order house, some 
interesting deductions are likely to result. 

This large fund for crop improvement which is to be 
expended through the medium of the crop improvement 
committee of the Council of Grain Exchanges is at- 
tributed in some quarters to philanthropic motives. It 
is perhaps true the donors are eager that the public 
attribute their gift to philanthrophy, but the mere men- 
tion of the name makes many smile, and smile broadly. 

While a gift like this intended to be a material aid 
to a recognized crop organization in providing farmers 
with expert instruction can not help increase the popu- 
larity of the donor among the class its aims to benefit, 
this gift is likely to carry with it valuable assets other 
than popularity. Crop experts whose duty it would be 
to instruct the tiller of the soil in better crop methods 
if provided by Federal, State, county or township funds 
entirely could not help become an invaluable and last- 
ing benefit to the country, not only helping the farmer 
but working for the general welfare of the whole popu- 
lation. But when this sort of work is to be subsidized 
by a mail order institution, which depends mainly on 
farmers’ trade for its commercial prosperity, the re- 
sultant situation needs analyzing. It is the plan of 
the mail order house to provide $1,000 for each county 
to create positions for crop experts. As the full services 
of crop experts can not be had for such a sum, the 
amount contributed by the merchandising concern neces- 
sarily must become a subsidy to another fund from 
which these experts will be paid higher salaries. Those 
in a position to know say that competent crop experts 
can not be employed for less than $3,000 a year. How- 
ever, a crop expert, whether his salary were paid wholly 
or in part by an institution like ‘a mail order house, 
would not likely forget his benefactor. 

One hardly could expect a subsidized crop expert to 
overlook an opportunity of planting the seed of mail 
order buying in the mind of the farmer, or once planted 
properly cultivating this seed with just as much zeal 
as he would put into his work of better crop instructions. 


The Plan in Brief. 


When the gift was first announced, a crop organiza- 
tion official, becoming enthusiastic over the proposition, 
said: 

It is the plan of the Council of Grain Exchanges to send 
out farm experts each of whom will spend a certain amount 
of his time on each farm. He will live with the farmer, 
work with him, and in short show the farmer how he can 
better his soil and better his yield. 

Now with this wide opportunity for mingling with the 
farmer does any one think a crop expert whose job is 
made possible by the philanthrophy of a mail order con- 
cern is going to fail to preach the gospel of mail order 


buying along with the gospel of good crops? This subsi- 
dized expert never will want to lose his soft job, as his 
length of service will depend upon the life of the fund 
as furnished by the mail order institution. To view 
the matter in lighter vein, it might even become a com- 
mon thing to witness a farmer and his instructor begin- 
ning each day’s work with a few words of blessing for 
the donor of the gift and ending it with a benediction, 
praising mail order institutions in general. 

There is a feeling, especially in Washington, that the 
donors perhaps chose a psychological moment to an- 
nounce this bit of philanthropy, as the announcement 
came at a time following the passage in the House of the 
Moon substitute, providing a trial rural parcels post, 
which awaited action in the Senate. Many Congressmen 
expressed the belief that as the House honestly had 
sought to pass a measure which would meet the demands 
of the farmers without doing any considerable harm to 
the retailers it was an inopportune time for any move 
that would tend to show that the mail order concerns 
would be benefited especially by parcels post national 
legislation. Some Congressmen looked with alarm upon 
the gift, feeling that it would tend to make the farmers 
of the country demand more from Congress in the way 
of parcels post than is provided in the Moon substitute. 


Not an Educational Gift. 


Concerning the gift, Edward B. Moon, secretary of 
the American League of Associations, expressed himself 
as follows: 


It is not a $1,000,000 gift for education. I believe that 
it is a $1,000,000 gift for the parcels post, and it shows 
what an enormous profit the mail order houses expect to 
derive from the system if it is ever established. It looks 
to me as if it were only another way to influence legisla- 
tion. This mail order house undoubtedly considered the 
matter carefully and feels assured the $1,000,000 will come 
back a hundredfold. 

It is a large sum, but it will soon return from the farm- 
ers of the country. While they may feel they are getting 
something for nothing, yet they will be paying for every bit 
of this educational campaign, and this mail order house will 
reap the benefit. The time has come when the retail mer- 
chants of the country must get into the fight, as they must 
either prepare to defend themselves or be wiped out as a 
commercial factor or a part of community life. 


That this $1,000,000 subsidy for the Council of Grain 
Exchanges will not receive a single dash of cold water 
at the hands of the Department of Agriculture is 
apparent from remarks made by Secretary James Wil- 
son. He declared that while he had no official knowl- 
edge of a Chicago mail order institution giving such a 
sum to promote scientific farm management and better 
crop yield throughout the United States his department 
would cooperate willingly in the furtherance of such a 
scheme if permitted to do so. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the National Federation 
of Retail Merchants, says of this offer: 

Let us for a moment just think of the possibilities and 
robabilities and possible profits which would accrue to this 
Cenclinent (?) mail order house should this plan succeed. 
The fact that this mail order house will become the con- 
tributer of $1,000 to the expense account of each of 1,000 
demonstrators would naturally influence these demonstrators 
to speak a good word for the people who were paying their 
salaries and expense accounts. 

In other words, this mail order house would have 1,000 
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Veedersburg, Ind., May 6, 1912. 


American Lumbernan, 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemen: 


Tre writer had a talk with our local editor today and he is interested in 
the “Community Builder" department of your journal, and expressed a desire to use 


some of the matter which you offer to furnish, 


We would suggest that you place cn 


your mailing list the name of Irving Webster, business manager, Veedersburg Nows, 


Veedersburg, Ind. 


We also desire to avail ourselves of the service you offer in the way of 
furnishing advertisements for the dealers fcr insertion in their local papers, and 
wish you would send us a series at once and place our name on your mailing list for 
Similar matter which you may issue from time to time. 

Thanking you in advance, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
HFRRY RROS. LUMBER, CO. 


Uy 


Secretary-Treasurer, 





officials traveling continuously in 1,000 counties in this 
country, one-third of the expense being paid by the mail 
order house and two-thirds by commercial clubs or others 
interested in the scheme, and these thousand demonstrators 
necessarily would be working for and in the interest of a 
mail order house. 

It is not beyond the possibilities of belief that at future 
sessions of the legislatures of the various States 
these bodies will be asked to make appropriations to supple- 
ment the offer of this mail order house in order to make it 
succeed. ‘The question natural arises, Will the farmers be 
willing to stand for a proposition of this kind? 

Incidentally this plan of creating ‘‘traveling men’’ for 
a mail order house meets with the entire approval of one 
congressman in Washington, who said that he would 
favor these subsidized crop experts giving part of their 
time taking orders for mail order merchandise along 
with their task of giving crop lessons. 

‘¢This offer is a fine scheme and it would only be fair 
to the donors that these experts give part of their time 
to taking orders from the farmers for mail order goods,’’ 
said this congressman, in all seriousness. 

As one country newspaper has seen fit to put it, this 
gift looks like a far-reaching ‘‘ grand stand play.’’ 


—_—eoowOoro 


PRIZES FOR TOWN CLEANLINESS. 


AUSTIN, TEX., May 27.—Bearing in mind the fact 
that one of the greatest factors in community develop- 
ment is cleanliness and sanitation Frank P. Holland, 
of Dallas, is offering $1,000 in cash prizes for the clean- 
est town in Texas. The contest promises to create 
widespread interest among the smaller towns, to which 
it applies. While the time for entering the contest does 
not expire until June 10 many of the towns already have 
signified their intention of competing for the prizes. 
Mr. Holland recognizes that when a town is clean it is 
usually of a high standing in community development in 
other respects. Rules and regulations for the contest 
were formulated by Dr. M. M. Carrick, of Dallas. 

Towns are divided into three classes: First, those hav- 
ing a population of 4,000 and not more than 10,000, the 
cleanest of which will be given a prize of $500; second, 
towns having 2,000 and less than 4,000 population, prize 
$300; third, towns having 1,000 and less than 2,000 
population, prize $200. 

Inspectors will visit each town that is contesting for 
the prize, this work to begin after August 15. The 
scoring will be done on the following points: 

Condition of streets, parks ard alleys. 

Water supply and drainage, 

Collection and disposal of garbage. 

General appearance of homes. 

Condition of vacant lots. 

Ventilation and care of public buildings. 

Public conveniences, especially those for schools. 

Presence of flies, mosquitoes and other disease-carrying in- 


sects, 
Handling and exposure of meat, fruit, pickles and other food 
products offered for sale. 
Such special conditions as may directly affect the health or 
cleanliness of a town. 
Rules of the contest stipulate that towns receiving 
prizes shall use the money for the establishment and 
maintenance of a public utility. 





{From Farm Implement News, St. Paul, Minn.] 


THEIR WEAPONS A BOOMERANG. 


In the battle against catalog house competition, re- 
tailers have frequently been urged to adopt certain 
methods employed by the mail order houses to increase 
their business—not because these methods were orig- 
inated by the catalog houses, or because they are used 
by them, but because they are good merchandising 
methods. Chief among these is advertising. The busi- 
ness of the catalog house is built almost entirely on the 
use of printer’s ink. Circulars, catalogs and advertise- 
ments in local and farm papers and magazines of 
general and wide circulation bring the catalog house 
goods before the public attention. In their catalogs 
and circulars, as well as in their newspaper advertise- 
ments, the eye is attracted by illustrations and the 
attention held by statements not always accurate but 
always interesting to the natural cupidity of the average 
buyer of merchandise. 

The average retail merchant can appeal to his cus- 
tomers in the same manner and at practically no more 
expense, proportionate to the number of patrons he 
desires to reach. He can secure space in his local 
papers at as low a cost as can the catalog house, and 
it is probable that the wholesalers from whom he secures 
his specialties are willing to cooperate with him to the 
extent of furnishing him circulars portraying the par- 
ticular goods they supply. It is good business for them 
to do so, and without effort we can name a number 
of concerns that are already furnishing their retail 
customers with this class of literature. 
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One essential difference between the character of the 
business done by the catalog houses and that of the 
average retail merchant, and a difference which gives 
the former the advantage, is that the catalog house 
buys on time and sells for cash, while the retailer buys 
for eash and sells on time. The catalog house is at 
all times doing business on the money of its patrons; 
the customer of the retailer does the business on the 
cxpital of the man from whom he buys. Catalog houses 
receive cash in advance for what they sell, and take 
thirty or more days’ time to pay for what they buy. 
The retailer pays cash, or takes from thirty to sixty days 
on what he buys, and sells a very large proportion of 
it on time ranging from three months to a year. On 
the same terms, the retailer can make as good profit 
on small sales as can the catalog house, because he buys 
in carload lots, which give him low cost of delivery 
against the local rates paid by the catalog house on 
small shipments. 

If the dream of the catalog house promoters is ever 
realized, the producer will be just as adversely affected 
us will the retail distributer. While fraudulently posing 
as philanthropists, these concerns are intent upon making 
fabulous fortunes and are equally impartial as to whether 
they rob the producer or practice extortion on the con- 
sumer, 





[From the. Pawnee City (Neb.) Republican.] 


TRADING AT HOME. 


When you desire to raise morey to put through a 
business proposition in town or county, do you board 
a train and seek it from capitalists in some distant city? 

Well, not very often. You go down the street calling 
on everyone in sight, and come back on the other side. 

And yet some of us, who have often asked for busi- 
ness favors of our home people in the past, and will ask 
for them again, do not hesitate to spend money freely 
and needlessly in patronizing the merchants of another 
city; often, too, to our distinct disadvantage and regret. 

It is an excellent principle in business to stand by the 
people that stick by you. The man who buys everything 
possible at home ereates a circle of business friends who 
appreciate his loyalty and would like to return it in so 
far as they can. These business relations lead to personal 
friendship, and they bring returns, not from self-interest 
alone, but from ties of neighborliness and good fellow- 
ship. 

A great many things in life go by favor. When two 
propositions look about alike, you choose the one that is 
backed by the man with whom you have had some 
friendly relation. Every time anyone buys at home he 
creates that relation, and the fruitage is likely to come 
back with a surprising amount of compound interest some 
day, and it often comes from unexpected quarters. 

Those of us who buy goods of some distant concern 
never get anything in the way of reciprocity or return. 
We have cast our bread on waters that flow away and 
will never return. Who in the big mail order house 
knows or cares about us, save as one cog in the vast 
machine of distribution, to be ground through the day’s 
work without the slightest feeling of personal friendship 
or reciprocity? 

Think about it. 


COOPERATION IN DEVELOPMENT. 


LITCHFIELD, ILL., May 28.—Editors AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN: My experience in the effort to further com- 
munity development is that the retailer is often his own 
worst enemy. Ordinarily there are too many engaged in 
the same business. An effort is made to obtain volume 
of business instead of profit on the business done. 
Competition in its most dangerous form is the practice. 

Few ean be made to see the benefit of helpful co- 
operation; for instance: 

In places of this size the itinerant merchant is a source 

of much trouble and loss of profit. When the house to 
house canvasser is going his rounds taking grocery or- 
ders for the mail order premium concerns the dry goods 
man and the elothier are rather amused at the sour 
visage of the grocery man. But in time the bankrupt 
stock of clothing comes in and it’s the clothing man who 
scowls. Yet if all these merchants would get together 
the right way they could contro] the situation for all. 
\ll of them could do that which one set can not. 
_ Right now Litchfield would raise a bonus of from 
“20,000 to $40,000 for a factory employing 100 workers. 
Yet if 15 of the leading business men of Litchfield would 
:00l their interests, not financially but in a get together 
way of boosting each other, at least one hundred more 
men could be employed in local factories within a period 
of six months and no one would put up a cent, but all 
vould add to their profits. 

Everybody would do more business, would make more 
profits and the desired results of having the town do 
‘ore business and employ more people with an increase 
‘0 population would have been secured. 

The great problem of Community Development to be 
solved, it seems to me, is the matter of inducing those 
who would be the most benefited to do that which would 
he for their benefit; to make them realize that it is 
‘uch easier and much more profitable to cooperate than 
‘0 compete. 

In almost every town the merchant is the man who 
complains most about trading out of town; yet he is 
often the greatest sinner in this respect. He sets the 
example, yet complains when the artisan or the wife 





of the mechanic follows his example or the example of 
his wife. 

It would appear an easy matter for each community 
to organize its resources for its own betterment, but the 
getting together of the right men proves rather difficult. 
This has always proved to be the case. A local or- 
ganization rarely amounts to anything unless affiliated 
with a state or national organization. 

I may be a dreamer, but I believe that the thing 
needed is a state or national organization, having in 
view the organization of a local body in at least one or 
two places in each county; this body to be composed of 
at least ten or twelve of the principal business men and 
as many more as could be interested. But the idea 
would be to have a compact, effective, systematic or- 
ganization rather than one of large numbers. Six active, 
alert, live-wire business men who know what they want 
and what they want to do can accomplish more in a few 
minutes than a hundred members of a loosely constructed 
merchants’ organization or board of trade could in a 
life time. 

The motto of the organization I propose would be the 
same as that you have proposed: ‘‘One for all and all 
for one.’’ The organization would be for mutual benefit, 
would perhaps appeal more to the selfish side of its 


Don’t Be Deceived 
On Lumber Prices 


There’s a big difference in buying 
just lumber and in buying the 
kind of lumber we sell. Your 
contractor or carpenter will tell 
you that some lumber can be 
nailed right into a house without 
a plane ever touching it. That 
means the saving of hand labor. 
Of course, the lumber dealer has 
to charge a little more for this 
smoothly finished lumber, but in 
the end it really means a big 
saving to you. Right here is 
where a lot of mistakes are made 
when lumber is bought solely on 
price—without regard to quality. 
True, 15 to 20 years ago lumber 
sold for from 10 to 25% cheaper, 
but you do yourself and your 
pocket book a great injustice 
when you compare that lumber 
with the 50% to 75% greater 
values you really get today. 
Come in and see the difference. 











“There’s No Place Like Home” 


(Name and address) 
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members than to their philanthropic tendencies; but the 
results would, in my mind, not only be highly beneficial 
in a money making way to those particularly interested, 
but would also add largely to the resources, well being 
and prosperity of every community where established. 

My plan would be to form an organization that would 
include the newspaper, the banker, the dry goods man, 
the grocer, the lumberman, the building and loan asso- 
ciation, the real estate man, the hardware man etc.; 
holding regular meetings and the business of the whole 
being considered as the business of one. 

The banker complains that a factory branch located 
here does no banking here. The printer says this same 
factory has no printing done here. The bank and the 
printer both gave money to get this factory. The printer 
publishes the daily papers. Should the factory get into 
labor troubles or any other of a thousand and one things 
that might happen the management would expect the 
newspaper man to stand by them and this would prob- 
ably be done as a matter of right for home development. 

The banker already has come to the help of this con- 
cern. When city banks were paying scrip, this factory 
considered it very important that its pay roll should be 
paid in cash, not in scrip; or at least the factory man- 
agement thought it important that cash should be used 
instead of scrip. The banker had the cash and through 
local pride furnished it. Now a portion of this factory’s 
banking here would mean much to the local banker, a 
portion of the printing would mean employment for 
another man or two by the local printer. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SOME USEFUL SERVICE. 


There you are. Neither the banker nor the printer can 
get the business to which he is justly entitled. But if 
ten or fifteen of the leading business men were working 
together, ‘‘one for all and all for one,’’ pressure could 
be brought to bear that would swing the business, and it 
would be better for the factory management, too, to be 
considered as a part of Litchfield. The factory is prized 
because it gives work to many men. But that sentiment 
of being one of us is lacking, for the reason that, except 
by the employment of men, the factory does no business 
here. By transacting a part of its business here justi- 
fied by the branch it would add to its assets that some- 
thing that can not always be designated in money value 
but has a great value nevertheless—good will. 

The business interests of the local business men would 
in a way be identified with the business interests of the 
factory management. 

This particular instance is made to apply to only one 
factory and only two beneficiaries are named, the banker 
and the printer. But there are other interests that would 
be benefited if trade of other institutions was thrown 
their way. They can not get that trade, but if affiliated 
with the banker and the printer in the ‘‘One for all and 
all for one’? movement the banker and the printer 
could help them get it. 


This is one incident in one town. There are many 
communities where the same conditions exist. The 
statement may be made, ‘‘If your banker gets this 
business Chicago banks lose it. If your printers do 
this work Chicago printers lose it.’’ 

I do not believe so; if the outlying communities are 
a up there will be more business coming to the 
cities, 

The development and prosperity of the communities 
will add to the prosperity of the business of the 
— in whose territory these communities 
exist. 

The enormous movement from the smaller towns 
to the larger cities as made known by the last census 
does not look good to me. The town and the city 
should grow together in proportion. If they do not 
the results are likely to be unsatisfactory to both. 


__I beg your pardon for inflicting such an abundance of 
ideas upon you, but it has been raining a great deal in 
this section, no crops are yet planted, business is just 
a little bit slow, I had the time, you tempted me with 
your inquiry and I fell. If you have read this you will 
know that I can be counted as favoring anything that 
will tend to further the interests of Community Develop- 
ment. Yours very truly, 
E. E. Bunov. 


ABOUT SOAPS. 


A large mail order house, that makes soap, with its 
chief establishment in an eastern city, recently wrote 
members of Congress requesting them to vote in favor 
of parcels post. At least one member of the House 
had the temerity to inquire of the concern why the 
request. 

In a few days a lengthy reply was received saying in 
substance that the concern’s soaps were sold to the con- 
sumer through its mode of merchandising at least 40 per 
cent cheaper than other well-known brands. The con- 
gressman replied he believed the 40 per cent story per- 
haps true as he had learned the concern at its Chicago 
rendering plant used dead animals unfit for food from 
the Chicago stock yards in the making of grease for its 
soaps. Inasmuch as the lawmaker expected to make a 
speech in the House on the parcels post, and wanted to 
be fair in his statements, he asked the soap concern if 
these allegations were true. 

A response was received admitting the truth of the 
congressman’s words, adding by way of explanation that 
Government food inspectors did trace dead animals to 
their rendering plant, but the tracing had been done in 
the belief the animals were being used for food pur- 
poses. In this the Federal inspectors were mistaken. 
The dead animals were for soap. 

Grease from dead animals, it is explained, represents 
a cost of about 5 cents a pound, while most soap makers 
who use purer grease pay on an average of 11 cents a 
pound. Instances like this explain why some concerns 
ean undersell others, even to the extent of 40 per cent. 


HOST TO POLITICAL DELEGATION. 


The South Bend Commercial Club, of South Bend, 
Wash., one of the recent additions to the great chain 
of organizations working for the upbuilding of the home 
community, and which has made great strides in this 
respect during the first few months of this year, was the 
host at a very enjoyable entertainment and banquet 
given to the delegates to the Pacific County Republican 
convention May 7. The president of the South Bend 
Commercial Club, T. E. Pearsin, is the secretary of the 
South Bend Mills & Timber Co., one of the largest lum- 
ber manufacturing concerns in Pacific County, and he, 
with Dr. G. A. Tripp, George Cassels and Ear] Connors, 
members of the reception committee, was on hand early 
to see that the visitors received every attention. The 
South Bend Commercial Club has one of the handsomest 
club houses in the State. It is constructed entirely of 
Pacific County products, the exterior being covered with 
red cedar shingles, sides and roof. The interior is of 
beautiful slash grain fir finish. 

The entertainment and banquet May 4 were the largest 
of the kind ever held in this county. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Disadvantages of Ladders for Double-Deck Sheds—Economy of a Motor Truck—How the Pocket Planing Mill Can Increase 
Profits—Pointed Advice on Paving Shed Alleys—What Some Iowa Concerns Are Doing. 


THE LADDER ROUTE. 

Single-deck sheds are comparatively few in number, 
and associated with them there is no necessity for lad- 
ders, as the men who pile lumber in the bins, or from 
bins to wagons are not obliged to get higher than the 
surface of mother earth. They have no ladders or stairs 
to climb, no platforms from which they might fall, which 
no matter what the double-deck advocates may say is 
something of an advantage. Also when it comes to the 
expense of doing business it makes some difference 
whether it takes one man or two to place lumber from 
a wagon to a bin or from bin to wagon. In a shed 
recently visited two wagons were loading, one from a 
lower bin, the other from an upper one; in one case one 
man was doing the work, and in the other two were 
required. 

I have heard many alleged good lumbermen say that 
it is as economical to handle material in a double- as a 
single-deck shed, but surely the above cited instance was 
an object lesson which ought to convince any man in a 
minute that the cost of labor in the single-deck shed is 
less than in the one with two decks. The difference is 
the cost of the services of one man and two which, as I 
think you will figure it, is 100 per cent. The argument 
generally made to offset this is that as the men in the 
yard are employed by the month the cost of loading or 
unloading from an upper bin is not increased, an argu- 
ment which, if made to the management of a manufac- 
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“Than to shin up a ladder.” 


turing establishment in which the cost of a product is 
figured to the fraction of a penny, would be regarded as 
supremely superficial. It would be a better kept yard 
than one in every 10 is if that man on the platform could 
be profitably employed in another direction. 

3ut to come to the ladder proposition. Recently I was 
in a double-deck shed in which there was not a blessed 
way of reaching the platform except by portable ladders, 
unless a man could make a squirrel of himself and run 


up a post. Of these ladders there were four, two on each 
side. ‘‘ Drive right along here,’’ a yardman directed the 


driver of a team that had come in to take out a load, 
indicating a bin in which flooring was stored, and in 
front of which stood a ladder. Of course the ladder was 
in the way and to make way for the team the yardman 
was obliged to remove it. It required only a short time 
to do this, but it was necessary to consume this time, and 
to employ a little muscle into the bargain. The time 
and muscle required to switch these ladders from place 
to place for a year would count up. To the onlooker 
there was crudeness in the method. As slight a job as 
it was it was not working to advantage. If every move 
in the yard was to the same disadvantage the work would 
be slowly accomplished, and the question arises: Why 
work to such a disadvantage even in a minor particular? 
In the management of a yard this is surely the slipping 
of a cog. 


‘‘Little Points’’ Are Material. 


I was once told by a dealer that many of these ‘‘little 
points’? mentioned by me are immaterial. Maybe so. 
3ut it was noticed that a competitor who does not think 
they are immaterial is doing a far more successful busi- 
ness than is the dealer who thinks they are. The success- 
ful business man does not think that anything is imma- 
terial that adds to his efficiency. 

In some sheds the ladders are hung on a rope, the 
rope running over a pulley above, the length of a bin, 
over another pulley, with a weight attached to the end of 
it, and by means of this device the ladder can easily be 
hoisted out of the way. This is an improvement on the 
portable ladder, still it lacks something of filling the 
bill perfectly. Any object in an alley that is constantly 
in the way had better be out of the way. 

There are lumbermen, and many of them, to whom a 








ladder in a shed alley would be an eyesore. They have 
graduated from the ladder proposition. In the best 
arranged sheds there are stairs at the ends of the alleys 
leading to the platforms, and generally bridges over the 
alley from one platform to the other. This is more con- 
venient all around. It disposes of the ladders and gives 
the alley a cleaner appearance. In case it is desired to 
show a customer the quality of the lumber on the upper 
deck it is easier for him to go up the stairs than to shin 
up a ladder. 

Oftentimes these bridges are simply planks laid from 
one platform to the one opposite, which is hardly the 
proper thing. Many a time I have crossed bridges of this 
character; the planks would bend and I didn’t know 
where I would land. The bridges should be guarded by 
rails. Not all of us have level heads when 8 or 10 feet 
from the ground. We are not all used to walking planks 
at that distance in the air. We have never been trained 
as acrobats in rope walking. These days the thoroughly 
thoughtful and careful lumbermen have guard rails along 
their platforms, and with these rails and others on the 
bridges the customer can inspect the lumber on the upper 
decks without feeling that he may fall and be carted 
off to a hospital, and possibly be taken home in a box. 
These precautions are worth considering, and are con- 
sidered by the dealers who are entitled to wear premium 
badges. 


EXPERIENCE WITH A MOTOR TRUCK. 


The ways we do things making for the same results 
are many. The motor truck question is now a live one. 
Since the automobile has become recognized as a utility 
as well as a pleasure vehicle, why not make use of the 
motor truck exclusively for business? is the question that 
is being asked by thousands. In the larger cities it is a 
great factor in transportation, and if there why not in 
the smaller towns? 

I have talked with many dealers in the smaller towns 
about the motor truck, and nine-tenths of them have 
said that with a sufficient number of paved streets they 
thought the truck would be a fine thing, but in the towns 
in which there are no such streets they doubted if it could 
be used to advantage. 

Here is an instance, however, of a complete reversal 
of this opinion. E. W. Clark, jr., of the Clark Lumber 
Co., Grinnell, Iowa, sends his motor truck into the coun- 
try, and does hauling in the town with teams, He sells a 
large amount of material for county bridges, and for 
making long hauls in the country he is wedded to the 
motor truck. He says that for this work horses are not 
in it. Last summer on a day when the thermometer was 
at its highest the truck made four trips of 13 miles each, 
with a trailer, hauling 6,000 feet of bridge material at 
a load, and to make one trip with a team, with an 
ordinary load, would have required starting in the cool 
of the morning and returning in the evening. 

Mr. Clark has enough motor truck statistics to make 
a man’s head swim. He keeps a daily record which 
includes 45 items, such as the condition of the weather 
and the roads, the number of trips, miles loaded and 
empty, hours consumed, time lost for repairs, total time 
worked, cost of gasoline and oil, repairs, incidentals, and 
so on to the end. Last year the truck ran 5,500 miles, 
and including insurance, taxes and every conceivable 
expense the cost of running it was $15 a day. He says 
that right along the truck will do the work of four 
teams. 

One objection to the use of the truck for country work 
has been the instability of the bridges. Some of these 
bridges were so weak that it was necessary to lay planks 
lengthwise over them and run the truck across on these 
planks. If the truck should break down the bridge the 
county would be liable, but in such an event, as it is 
with insurance in case of a fire, the amount received 
would not foot the bill. However, the bridges in the 
State are constantly being improved, and in one county 
bonds to the extent of $75,000 have been issued for this 
purpose. 

I believe there are many lumbermen, who should they 
talk with Mr. Clark, would catch the motor truck fever. 


A Belated Pocket Planing Mill. 


The pocket planing mill idea is growing. It is not 
coming with the speed’ of a race horse, but it is coming, 
and one of the beauties of it is that once it takes root 
the dealer nourishes it as a valuable acquisition. I never 
have known of but a single exception to this rule, and 
the dealer who raised the objection wasn’t much of a 
lumberman, as you would size him up were you to see 
his plant. He said he wanted no machinery in his yard. 
He is of the sort that believes in letting his customers 
take the stuff in the yard as he finds it—not the sort 
that believes in shaping up material to meet the wants 
of his customers. I don’t know what became of his 
saw table. Incidentally I asked him if he had any 2x2s 
in stock, and he said he had not. Now 2x2s are wanted 
at times, and if a carpenter or other customer should 
have use for such a size he would buy a 2x4, and with 
a hand saw rip it in two pieces. That would please the 
dealer, but if you were a customer it would please you 
better if on a saw table in the shed it was quickly shaped 
to the desired dimensions and save you the work. That 
is what would please you, and it is doubtful if a dealer 
sueceeds as he might unless he places himself in the 


customer’s shoes. No tradesman rises very high in his 
calling unless he conducts his business along accommodat- 
ing and liberal lines. The man who deals with others 
and has only No. 1 in view may rest assured that these 
others have not a large stock of respect for him. 

In the yard of the Clark company is a somewhat 
ancient building that has been used for storing light 
material, and the idea struck Mr. Clark that it would 
answer admirably in which to install some simple 
machinery that would be of value in his trade. There is 
a saw table, a pony planer and a sticker, the machines 
obtained from a planing mill that was a losing proposi- 
tion. The machines are driven by a 5-horse power elec- 
tric motor. The day before I reached Grinnell was the 
first day this little mill went into commission, and that 
day it made $12 for the company. Mr. Clark remarked, 
**T don’t know what kind of a fool I was that I did 
not put in some such machinery 10 years ago.’’ That 
is his testimony after a single day’s use, and a year 
hence should you ask him what he thinks of the outfit 
I think he would say that for the money it cost it is the 
best investment he ever made. : 

A few towns from Grinnell a dealer whose business 
would seem to richly warrant it was asked why he didn’t 
put in a saw table, and he said there was a planing mill 
at which he could get work done when he wanted it. The 
planing mill is two blocks and a half from the yard; the 
town is not one in which there is free delivery, conse- 
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“Can make his stock investment $2,000 less.” 


quently this dealer does not keep a team. If a little 
job of ripping is wanted the planing mill man is paid 
to do the work, and a drayman is paid to take the lum- 
ber from the yard to the mill and back to the yard. 
Then there may be a delay at the mill that will be 
exasperating. There is little use in talking about get- 
ting such jobs done advantageously at an outside mill, 
for it can’t be done. Nine times in ten when a cus- 
tomer wants a board ripped he wants it ripped, and is 
not going to hang around until it is sent to a planing 
mill and brought back. 


Of Daily Value to One Dealer. 


Any kink in the retail lumber business that a dealer 
desires to keep from a competitor must be considered 
of value. In a town of three yards one of the dealers 
has a saw table, and he said he ‘‘hoped to goodness’’ 
that neither of his competitors would put one in. There 
wasn’t a day, he said, but what it was of value to him. 

Not long ago a dealer who evidently runs as he reads 
said he thought I was ‘‘down’’ on all planing mills run 
in connection with retail yards. It seems almost like 
wasted breath to explain to such a man,-for if he doesn’t 
know the difference between what is termed a pocket 
planing mill and a full fledged planing mill he would 
hardly know the difference between a pocket knife and 
a carpenter’s kit. 

When the Dunham Lumber Co., of Kansas City, was 
closing out its stock if you didn’t read what the man- 
ager of the yard wrote in this department about keep- 
ing the stock balanced up when disposing of it by 
means of a pocket planing mill you missed a point that 
would be to your advantage to know. This I will do: 
I will bet you $4 that any live dealer whose stock 
ordinarily inventories $12,000 can make his stock invest- 
ment $2,000 less by the use of the pocket planing mill 
that, if he is a shrewd buyer of machinery, would not 
cost him to exceed $400. And, to say nothing about 
the reduction in stock, there is the convenience to the 
customers. 

' A LESSON IN ALLEY PAVING. 


The majority of the retail lumbermen are content with 
a eindered alley. This answers fairly well, but it lacks 
a great deal of being a world beater. Others are content 
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“$225,000 having been offered for it and refused.” 





with a dirt alley in which dust is kicked up every time 
a team passes through it, and you know what becomes of 
the dust. It settles on the piles, and no matter how tight 
the box rack for molding is made, or how tightly con- 
structed the apartments in which case, base, ete., are, the 
dust sifts through and finds a lodging place on the mill- 
work that should be kept bright. Then, why any lum- 
berman should be content to wade in dust in an alley 
under cover, that will take the shine from his shoes, and 
so soil his clothes that they look as though they had 
come from a second-hand clothing store, is past the com- 
prehension of some of you. 

A dealer who is to build a large shed this season is 
in doubt as to the way he will treat the alleys. He may 
plank them or he may pave them with cement. All told 
I have not seen to exceed a half dozen cement paved 
alleys, the most conspicuous among them those of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Lincoln, Nebr., and the 
John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. One 
alley that is so treated is not at all satisfactory, possibly 
for the reason that the cement was not properly handled. 
It was laid solidly, in proportions of four and one, and 
in places it has given away, one of these defects being 
as far as six feet across. This place had not been 
repaired, but others had been filled in with fresh mate- 
rial. It was anything but sightly, and the dealer said if 
it is was to be done over again different material would 
be used. 

When rightly laid there is little doubt but that cement 
makes a good alley paving. Being smooth it is easy 
for the men who walk en it, and on it wagons can be 
easily moved by hand, the latter of some consideration, 
as wagons are loaded when the horses are on a trip or 
in the stables, and are drawn by men from bin to bin as 
the loading is in course of completion. I have seen men 
who appeared to be pulling their day-lights out when 
drawing the wagons cn 2 cindered alley. 

tecently, in the shed of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, I saw cement paving that came as 
near being an ideal as any I had seen. The stretch of 
paving is 256 feet, and has the appearance of being 
laid in blocks, 3 feet 8 inches long and 9 inches wide. 
These are blocks in the sense that when the cement was 
laid solidly the mason with his trowel cut down through 
it, leaving blocks of the above dimensions. This is a 
busy yard, the paving has been in wear for several years 
and evidently is as perfect as the day it was laid. When 
the paving is cut into blocks in this way should it at any 
time prove unequal to the demands one or more blocks 
could be removed and others take their place. 


BIG SHEDS PLANNED. 


_ Des Moines, with its 86,000 population, and claimed by 
its citizens when away from home as having 100,000, has 
several able and rich lumbermen. This is as it should 
be, for being both the capital and the metropolis of the 
great State of Iowa it is entitled to such lumbermen, 
and not long hence it will be noted for its large sheds. 
One of these sheds will be erected by the Jewett Lum- 
her Co. This shed will be of steel construction and will 
he built alongside of the somewhat famous solid cement 
shed, probably the only one of its kind, that cost $10,000. 
Mr. Jewett has been industriously looking for a plan 
to his tatse, and as yet he tells me that he has not found 
it. This speaks well for Mr. Jewett, as the average 
shed builder is too easily satisfied. I recently saw a 
shed that cost $4,200, and the proprietor told me that 
ie would like to do it over again. In two or three 
naterials points he justly criticized the shed, pointing 
out defects which easily might have been obviated if he 
had taken the pains and been to the expense of looking 
around a little and ascertaining what his co-laborers had 
lone in the shed line, or, I may say, if he had read. 
This shed completed the Jewett interests will be con- 
solidated on the east side of the city, where the com- 
pany has a yard. The west side yard occupies land more 
valuable than any I know that is used for such pur- 
poses, $225,000 having been offered and refused for it. 
The west side office of the Jewett company was as busy 
as a bee hive. I asked a man who was figuring estimates 
if there was much doing in the building line, and he said 
his fingers came near being paralyzed from holding the 
pencil. ‘*Don’t you wish you could sell every estimate 
you made?’’ he was asked, and the look on his face indi- 


cated that if that could be done he would he happy. It 
is as well perhaps that it is not so, for if every bill that 
is figured was sold I don’t know but we would all work 
ourselves to skeletons. 

I did not know until this visit that Mr. Jewett was 
mixed up with the publishing business. Twenty-five 
years ago he founded the Christian Worker, an organ 
of a church of the Disciples of Christ (generally known 
as Christians), and during all these years has served in 
an editorial capacity, and paid the deficits when the bal- 
ance sheet denoted them. At present he is associate 
editor and manager. The April number has a fine pic- 
ture of Mr. Jewett on the first page. The paper is pub- 
lished monthly, the current issue having 26 pages of the 
size of this journal. Also for years he has been a trustee 
and secretary of Drake University. 


WILL VACATE RAILROAD LAND. 


The Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Spply Co. has been 
occupying railroad ground and as the road will build 
a freight house on the land the lumber company has been 
asked to vacate. On the ground is a three-deck shed, 
74x280 feet, with a capacity of 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This shed was built 10 years ago, and you may 
remember having seen an illustration of it in this depart- 
ment, the photograph being taken, if I remember rightly, 
before it was painted. This and other buildings will 
have to go, and Mr. Wheeler has secured four and a 
quarter acres of land two blocks west, on Ninth Street, 
on which about the first of September he expects to 
move into quarters which he thinks will not be excelled 
in the State or elsewhere. 

The new shed will be 94x450 feet, double-deck, and 
will house 7,000,000 feet of lumber. It will be of the 
inclosed type, the posts 24 feet. On one side there will 
be a piling space of 20 feet, next an alley 18 feet wide, 
then a piling space of 36 feet, and abreast of that a 
20-foot alley. The foundation will be cement piers, and 
the frame of fir. A track will run on both sides of the 
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shed. Everything excepting timbers will be under cover, 
and they will be handled by an electric crane which, 
so far as I know, will be an innovation in the State. 

Mr. Wheeler is bubbling over with enthusiasm regard- 
ing this plant, as it will be an equipment that he long 
has sought but as yet has not found. He is fair, 
fat and more than 40, and as chipper and happy as a 
school boy. On the west coast fire caused him a loss of 
$100,000 in a few hours, but he says he isn’t sitting on 
the ecurbstone shedding tears over it. If all of us were 
possessed of that exuberant spirit life would pass more 
smoothly. As Mr. Wheeler was relating the story of the 
fire, I thought, ‘‘Old man,’’ meaning myself, ‘‘ you have 
this advantage over this prominent lumberman, for fire 
never will cause you a loss of $100,000.’’ How many 
things we have to be thankful for. 

It was in one of the minor cities of Massachusetts 
that I saw an electric crane in a timber yard, and it 
worked to perfection. Push the button and away the 
great timber would swing through the air and land as 
lightly as though it were a feather. The dealer said it 
would be safe to take a ride on one of the big sticks, 
but I told him if he meant me I would be excused. 


WAITING FOR A STREET TO BE STRAIGHT- 
ENED. 


When this is accomplished the Century Lumber Co. 
will build a shed that is a shed. 

Oftentimes I regret not having come in contact with 
all the good lumbermen of the country. Nearly every 
day I make the acquaintance of one who has been a 
stranger, and am sorry there has been so much time 
lost, and that I had not met him before. I never had 


visited the office of the Century Lumber Co. until this 
trip, and I jumped right in among a bunch of friends. 
Ed Weitz, secretary of the company, is about as fine 
as they are made, and the only way I could criticise him 
is that he put in so much time with me to the neglect of 
his work. I have occasion to file this objection again 
and again. I don’t want to wander around the country 
loafing on the dealers’ time, though I have managed to 
stand it if they could. ; 

Stewart L. Long, the shipping clerk, has read this 
inspired stuff for seven years, knew my old black cow 
from hoof to horn, knew how I fizzled out in the chicken 
business, and appeared glad to doff his hat to my dia 
monds. Another employee, Robert N. Foster, has one 
of my books in his home, and he says that when he has 
the blues he gets the book out, reads it, and the blues ure 
so ashamed of themselves and flee with so much vigor 
that they slam the door as they make their exit. I told 
him that was fine. I would rather be able to knock the 
blues in the head than to be an alderman. 

I am wrapped up in young men, and it pleases me 
mightily that so many of them follow my fecble track 
around the country. The great majority of we older 
fellows are anchored. Our brains are fossilized. We 
think we know it all. It is the young men who are hit- 
ting the two-minute clip in the retail lumber business, 
and by and by, as a result of reading these chapters 
nights and Sundays, as so many of them do, what a 
generation of dealers there will be. 

The Century Lumber Co. was organized in 1901, and 
is a great concern in every respect—rich, large operators, 
but not a sign of a nose in the air. Confidentially, and 
hoping it may not get back to the capital city, there are 
dealers in Des Moines whom perhaps I have unjustly 
charged with a slight nose elevation, but I always for- 
give such people not knowing but they may think the 
same of myself. 

The office and warehouse of this company is one of 
which it has reason to be proud. It is five stories, 33x132 
feet, and the entrance looks so much like that of a bank 
that as a fellow goes in he involuntarily wonders if he 
can get the loan he is after. This is no rented affair, 
but is owned by the Weitz brothers, of whom there are 
three. A portion of the building is used for the storage 
of doors, sash, roofings, building paper, etc., material 
that is jobbed by the company. It also does a jobbing 
business in lumber, many of the dealers in the adjoin- 
ing territory filling in from the Century stock when 
they are in a rush for stuff. 

In a host of instances retail dealers are doing a job- 
bing trade, and when the conditions are considered it is 
not surprising. They have money to operate with, 
plenty of storage room, a force that need not be greatly 
increased, hence they add a jobbing department the 
profits from which come in handy when they sell lumber 
at retail at a smaller profit than it costs to handle it, or 
a barn bill, say at a profit of 5 per cent in order to 
keep it out of the hands of the other fellow. 

When I run across an item in stock that fills my 
bright blue eye I want to tell of it. In the stock of 
the Century company is a combination screen and storm 
door that appealed to me as being decidedly cute, and 
the wonder is that somebody didn’t think of it before. 
Both the screen and the glass are in panels. When a 
storm door is required the sash is in place, and when 
fly time comes the glass is removed and the sereen takes 
its place. ‘‘Two doors for the price of one. Once hung, 
always hung,’’ is the way it is in part described. I 
take to this new idea for the reason that I never have 
enjoyed much hanging and rehanging of storm and 
screen doors. ; 

The Century company has two yards; in the smaller 
one an inclosed shed, 70x132 feet, which is packed with 
luinber as sardines are packed in a box. I don’t know 
where the second yard is except that to reach it one must 
go through the Italian district, and, as on the way Mr. 
Weitz was holding an umbrella over me so that my new 
hat wouldn’t get wet, my eyes were not available to any 
great extent. This yard is 132x450 feet, is packed © 
almost to the limit with lumber, and as soon as a street 
that runs alongside of it is straightened out a shed of 
steel construction will cover the entire ground. When 
these three great sheds in Des Moines are built I shall 
revel in describing and picturing them for your benefit. 
When that time comes the city will be somewhat famous 
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for its sheds; and at present it has a few that are not 
so small. 


BUILDING HAS COME TO THE FRONT. 


A few months ago when on my rounds I halted in this 
city I was told there was little in sight in the way of 
building. The dealers were in a gloomy mood. They 
thought that in the metropolis of the State skyscrapers 
should be planned to show their heads and that the 
architects’ boards should be crowded with the plans of 
residences. It is no wonder, however, that building 
started up late, for if it had not it would not have kept 


step with nearly all other towns in this section of the 
country. I saw several dealers from outside towns, 
several salesmen who make the surrounding country, and 
they all tell the same story, namely, that building this 
season was not an early bird. But all told there is now 
a good deal of it in progress. 


But dimension, dimension, is the cry of the lumber- 
men. Where shall they get dimension is the conundrum 
that they are unable to solve. I will bet $4 that a small 
ship load could be sold in Des Moines alone. It is no 
sooner offered than it is snapped up. I wanted to wager 


a box of cigars with a dealer that almost before we 
knew it yellow pine dimension would go to the list, and 
while he is a good smoker and naturally would like tie 
cigars, he wasn’t ready to take me up before I left the 
city. The salesmen generally give it to me pretty 
straight, and they tell me that the stock of dimension 
is woefully short. If I prove a false prophet in this 
respect it won’t be the first time. 
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HOW I MEET MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 


Force in Advertising—Making Friends of Farmer Customers — Tenders of Credit in Times of Need — Keeping Tab 
on Prospective Trade—Local Influence for Catalog Concerns. 


One of the prize-winning contributors in last week’s 
issue came out rather flat-footed in that mail order com- 
petition in the lumber business has resulted largely be- 
cause a considerable proportion of people posing as retail 
lumber Gealers do not understand the game. 

This lost motion or lack of efficiency differs in kind 

and degree. A rough double classification may, however, 
be made. There are the peovle who actually do not know 
how so to manage the business as to perform for the cus- 
tomer the service which a retail lumber yard should per- 
form and on which it must base its hope of trade and 
of profits. In addition to this class there is a consider- 
able class of people in the lumber trade who understand 
the main rules of the game, but do not understand how 
to get the other men to play with them. In other words, 
they are well qualified to serve the customer, but are not 
so well equipped to attract the customer who has not 
been but shonid be transacting his business through their 
yard. 
" The article which won the third prize is offered to 
our readers this week and is chiefly a study of efficiency 
along the second of these lines—the problem of reaching 
out and securing the customer. In some respects it 
duplicates some of the general propositions in one of 
last week’s contributions, but it goes farther and gives 
a specific instance of what proved to be good advertising 
and definite results which were secured from it. It 
shows how it is possible for the retailer to learn of the 
prospective order before the mail order house gets its 
claws upon it. It tells what advantages accrue to the 
retailer who keeps about two jumps ahead of his mail 
order competitor all the way through. 

The name signed to the article is a pen name but one 
which is familiar to many readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN because it has been signed recently to other 
articles which have appeared in this paper. The writer 
is one of the leading workers in the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and a young man who is 
bringing into the lumber business the same qualities of 
energy and intelligence which will win out anywhere. 
The paper is published without further editorial discus- 
sion inasmuch as the points which it makes are suffi- 
ciently forceful and sufficiently driven home. 





HOW I MEET MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 
To begin with I offer as my motto— 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Work and think and advertise. 

And I do advertise. I concluded long ago that to 
compete with the mail order house I must advertise more 
effectively than they. Whether I have succeeded or not 
I leave to the reader’s opinion. 

When attending a business college, further preparing 
myself to work in my father’s lumberyard, father would 
frequently write to me about the business; I suppose 
mainly to keep my interest concentrated on the little 
country town lumberyard so that the blaze of the city 
would not tend to divert my mind from the business 
line he had chosen for me, and I remember he once 
wrote: 

Remember the seedy-looking farmer is the best friend 
you will ever have in the business. If you want his busi- 
nage a his friendship and never let him lose confidence 

Those few words have been the key to my success with 
the farmer. How did I gain his confidence? Simply by 
the constant application of simple veracity, unfailing 
courtesy and gracious interest in my relations with him, 
by making myself familiar with the best farm methods, 
taking part and assisting in his meetings and helping 
him solve his problems. I always took time to chat with 
him when he visited my office, or when I met him on the 
road, carefully touched on the subjects he was individ- 
ually interested in, and gradually led him to come to me 
on matters foreign to my business. Now, if a farmer 
(or a bunch of them) wants someone to help conduct a 
farmers’ enterprise he freely comes to me, because he 
knows I will do all I can with a full head of steam. 

The years 1909 and 1910 were unsuccessful for our 
farmers; they were blue and discouraged, business was 
poor. Early last spring I wrote personal letters to a 
great many of them, long, cheerful letters full of encour- 
agement for the coming season, and incidentally mention- 
ing that they could get all the credit they wanted until 
fall at my yard for needed repairs. I did not wait for 
them to ask for credit, but paved the way for them, and 
also paved the way for several hundred dollars’ worth 
of trade as a result of that letter. I mention this to 
show what a letter of this nature means to a farmer 
when money is scarce. A farmer has a good memory. 
Last season produced bountiful crops of rye and potatoes, 
bringing high prices, and the farmer now has lots of 








money. You know the worm will turn, and last summer 
[ was looking for a better business, and advertise I did 
as I never did before. 

In the newspaper? Yes. 

Every week something new; once it was a new baby 
girl, but it was something to keep them thinking and 
talking about me. 

By the way, in advertising a retail lumber yard at- 
tract the farmer to the man who does the dealing, not 
to the company. He does not think of the William Jones 
Lumber Co. when he deals, but of Bill Jones the lumber- 
man; but do not let him lose sight of the fact that the 
William Jones Lumber Co. is back of Bill Jones. 

About every two weeks during the fall I sent circular 
and personal letters to my farmer customers about some- 
thing. Once it was about reciprocity in business (not 
politics) when the farmers were all reading and thinking 
about reciprocity; again it was crop reports; again it 
was a list of odds and ends with attractive prices. It 
does not take long to get out letters if you have a cheap 
duplicator to do it with. Do not try to make a circular 
letter look like a personal letter. The farmer is no fool. 

Trade was dull up to January 1, 1912. About that 
time I sent to all my farmers a New Year’s greeting 
with card enclosed requesting them to present the card 
for a little pocket hone, which could not be safely sent 
through the mail. Well, between two and three hundred 
farmers called at my office during the following two 
months and unless I happened to be out they did not 
get their hones until they got into my private office, had 
a visit and left the card, on which I made notation of 
what he or his neighbors were going to build, or needed 
in the repair line this year. Later this information was 
transferred to a card index and then the race was on; 
a long, personal letter was mailed on Saturday so he and 
the family and visiting neighbors would have it to read 
and talk about on Sunday; then a follow-up the next 
Saturday and still another until we got down to busi- 
ness. I did not want him to have much time to think 
of the mail order houses, but just me. 


A Definite Prospect List and Its Results. 


I had information on 24 prospective barns, nine houses, 
one porch, one icehouse, 19 silos, three granaries, 13 
chickencoops and hog houses, 16 machinery sheds, eight 
reshingling jobs and three prepared roofs, and I do not 
know of one dollar’s worth having gone to the mail order 
houses; but since the cards went out I have sold six house 
bills, nine barns bill, one icehouse, three silos, three 
granaries, three machinery sheds, three reshingling jobs, 
one prepared roof and many petty sales. There is noth- 
ing visionary about the above statements; the facts are 
here. You see, I wanted to get this business before the 
mail order house knew about it. May be you would not 
eall that competing with the mail order houses, but if 
you could see the other lines of merchandise shipped in 
here daily you would think there was something ‘‘rotten 
in Denmark.’’ 

In making the above named sales I was obliged to 
compete with the mail order house on just two of them. 
One was a barn for a man I had never seen until the 
day he bought the bill. He did not know me. He had 
sent his bill to three mail order houses. My first move was 
to show him our goods and convince him that we had just 
what he wanted; my next move was to convince him that 
our price was consistent with the value of the goods. I 
knew the bill was worth what I asked for it, and I did 
not deviate one cent from my price. I held so rigidly 
to the price that after five hours of ‘‘ personal magnet- 
ism’’ he believed as I did and closed the deal. In all 
our conversation he was the only one who said anything 
about mail order house goods or price. I talked about 
mine only, but illustrated the difference in quality and 
service in an abstract way, so as not to put him on the 
defensive. 

When you put a farmer on the defensive he becomes 
a mail order champion. On tke other bill, which was a 
house, the farmer was one of my good friends, but had 
to ‘‘figger ’round a little.’’ After a short talk with 
him he was convinced that quality and service were ahead 
of price, and paid us $1050 for a bill which the mai! 
order house offered at $938. I had his confidence, and 
confidence is a basis of effective argument and an appeal- 
ing force in advertising. The mail order proposition is 
not so bad if you will work to forestall and not wait to 
compete. 


Unwitting Aids to Catalog Houses. 
By the way, here is another matter that sticks in my 
crop and will have to come out: 


Bankers and retailers are blindly helping the catalog 
houses in a way most detrimental to their own interests, 


and I hope every retailer will carefully read. what I say 
and take immediate steps to forestall further activities 
in this line. 

Certain weekly and monthly papers are being published 
as farm journals which from their advertising appear 
to be supported largely by the catalog houses. The trav- 
eling representative of the paper will call on one of the 
bankers or retailers of the small town and propose to 
furnish him with several hundred subscriptions at about 
20 cents each. He will also duplicate the business man’s 
letterhead and send a very nice letter to the farmer, 
announcing that the paper is being sent to him free, and 
wish him success and hope he will enjoy the weekly visit 
of the paper etc. 

Fine ad for the business man? A weekly reminder 
to the farmers to buy from about 20 ‘‘sell to you direct’’ 
fellows in the city! 

The potent influence of these weekly visits is some- 
thing appalling. If you ask this traveling representative 
if his paper accepts mail order ads he will say, ‘‘ We 
have our published rates and can not refuse, but confine 
them to small, obscure spaces.’’? He will have a sample 
copy which contains practically no mail order ads, and 
you bite, same as one of our bankers did, and during 
1912 this paper will visit 400 of the very best farmers 
in this locality, and it is also possible that for a small 
consideration the farm journal will supply that same list 
of farmers’ names (which has been made up by a leading 
banker or retailer) to any of its advertisers, and those 
advertisers know they have only A-1 customers to deal 
with. 

I am positive that our banker now realizes his mistake, 
and that instead of securing a good advertising medium 
for his business he has done much harm to the business 
interests of our community. He did not know, and 
there are many other bankers and retailers who do not 
know. They should know, and it is up to you, brother 
reader, te see to it that they do know. It will take but 
a few hours of your time to call on your banker and 
fellow business men, and inform them of this dangerous 
innovation so they will know. Then if the proposition 
is ever put before them you will have greatly assisted in 
the destruction of this menace to our business. 

PA’sON WITHASON. 





WRECKING CONCERN SELLS DIRECT. 


One of the competitors that California and other 
western retailers are having considerable trouble with 
just now is the Standard Lumber & Wrecking Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., which is advertising in farm 
papers to sell direct all kinds of building material, 
including lumber, paint, hardware, fencing, pipe, etc. 
This company advertises 4-panel sugar pine doors at 
75 cents; front doors $2 and up; casement sash $1.20 
a pair; 3-light windows, 90 cents, and other alluring 
propositions that are calculated to catch the farm 
business. Just how successful the company has been 
is not known, but retailers in the territory where it 
operates say they can meet its competition without 
great difficulty if they have an opportunity to figure 
against it. 


FIRE LOSS IN MARCH AND APRIL. 


The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance’s Bulletin 
No. 54 for May shows that in the United States and 
Canada the general fire losses for March and April re- 
spectively amounted to $16,650,850 and $16,394,400, of 
which the lumber property losses were $673,500 and 
$760,000, the heaviest of which was that of Henry 
Cairns, East Hartford, Conn., $250,000. 

Of the lumber property losses for April the Under- 
writing Alliance incurred only $7,632.18, its share of 
$100,000 sustained by the Canadian-Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant at Victoria, B. C. Concerning this and 
many other recent fires the current bulletin contains 
minutely detailed data with respect to the causes 
and handling as well as the possible means of pre- 
vention. It is particularly complete with respect to 
preventives the observance of which by clients more 
than any other one factor probably has so markedly 
minimized the Alliance’s own losses. 

The more than usually disastrous flooding recently 
of mill and yard properties in the South is referred 
to as causing accumulations of debris that when dried 
out create a special hazard unless effectively guarded 
against before the fact. 

Interested parties can have the benefit of these very 
valuable periodicals for the asking—Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance, U. S. Epperson & Co., attor- 
ney and manager, 11101-4 R, A. Long Building, Kan: 
sas City, Mo. 
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RETAIL TRADE IN ELEVEN STATES. 


Weather to Blame. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., May 24.—The business outlook is not 
encouraging. ‘This section has experienced one of the most 
disagreeable winters in years. Incessant rains have delayed 
farming operations, as a result of which little planting has 
been done. This fact, coupled with the probable ravages of 
the boll weevil, which is here in great number waiting for 
the cotton crop which has not yet been planted, makes it 
difficult to forecast just what our principal money crop will 
yield. 

“ Our spring trade is not as good as it was a year ago, and 
there is little activity in the building line. Our stock is 
about 75 per cent of what we usually carry. Demand for 
cement thus far will compare favorably with that of last 
year but is not displacing lumber, being used only where 
other material will not suffice. We handle as a side line 
prepared roofing; sales are light but profits satisfactory. We 
are not bothered with catalog houses as we buy everything 
we handle in carlots and are able to meet their prices, 
which still leaves us a margin of profit. 

V. B. HAYSLIP, 

Hayslip & Dear. 


Building Outlook Better Than Usual. 


KEENE, N. H., May 28.—The general business outlook is 
good in this territory, and the outlook for building is better 
than usual. Our spring trade has been up to normal. 

ROBINSON-BRETT LUMBER Co. 


Dry Lumber Scarce. 


East BARRINGTON, N. H., May 22.—The general business 
outlook is very good. Our spring trade has not been as 
heavy as usual on account of not having dry lumber. In- 
quiries have been numerous, and the outlook for building 
is better, 

FRANK McDANIEL. 


A Mississippian’s View. 

GOODMAN, MISss., May 25.—Our spring trade has been 
somewhat below normal, and we do not believe much build- 
ing will be done this season. The general business outlook 
is fair. Our present stock is small compared with normal. 

BE. W. PICKENS. 





Pine Tree State Conditions. 


ALBION, MB., May 24.—The business outlook in this ter- 
ritory is good, and we look for more building this season 
than there was a year ago. Our spring trade has been 
better than normal thus far; our present stock is about 
half of normal. 

A. M. Srrarron. 


Money in Side Lines. 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN., May 25.—Our spring trade 
was better than last year, and there are more prospects for 
building as compared with a year ago. ‘The general busi- 
ness outlook is good. We handle as side lines roofing, fire- 
brick and clay, doors and windows, and find them profitable. 

W. BE. DEMOND. 


Cement Not Displacing Lumber. 


WATERBURY, CONN., May 22.—Our spring trade has not 
been up to normal thus far and the outlook for building is 
not so good as it was a year ago. The general business out- 
look is only fair. We find the demand for cement about 
the same as last year, but do not believe that it is dis- 
placing lumber to any great extent. 

J. E. SmitH & Co. (INc.) 


Encouraging Building Outlook. 

GILETTE, ARK., May 23.—I believe there will be just 
double the amount of building done this year that there 
was last. We have had a good spring trade and the busi- 
ness outlook is good. Our present stock is somewhat below 
normal, as we have had some trouble in buying lumber. 
We handle rubber roofing as a side line for which there is 
a big demand, KF, E. Martin. 





Silos Not Yet a Paying Feature. 


_ PLATTEVILLE, WIS., May 24.—The general business outlook 
is good and we have had a normal trade thus far. The 
outlook for building is better than it was a year ago. Our 
present stock is somewhat larger than at this time last 
year. We handle coal, cement, wire, barn paint and nails 
as side lines and find them profitable. We have also been 
handling silos but as yet have not found them to be a 
paying feature of our trade. EASTMAN LUMBER Co. 


Prospects Good. 


Et Paso, TEX., May 22.—The prospects are good and we 
believe there will be more building done than a year ago. 
Our spring trade has been normal thus far. We find an 
increased demand for cement and believe it is displacing 
lumber to some extent, especially on large buildings. 

LONG LUMBER Co. 





Normal Spring Trade. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN., May 24.—The general outlook for 
business is good, and our spring trade has been about the 
same as usual. The outlook for building is better than 
last year. Demand for cement does not vary from last 
year, and we do not believe cement is replacing lumber to 
any great extent. We carry all kinds of side lines and it 
is difficult to say which is most profitable. 

HILLHOUSE & TAYLOR. 


Blames Politics. 


ConcorD, N. H., May 23.—We believe the general busi- 
hess outlook would be good if politicians would keep quiet 
and let people work. Our present stock is about the same, 
but find that all grades of lumber cost more. 

ConcorD LUMBER Co. 


Dissatisfied Mail Order Buyers. 


MIDDLEBORO, Mass., May 20.—The outlook for business in 
this territory is very fair. There is a demand for tene- 
ments, and some houses are being built to meet that de- 
mand. Some have considered building houses to let, but 
have given it up on account of the high cost, thinking the 
income will not warrant the investment. Qur spring trade 
is above normal thus far. We are hoping for as much 
building as a year ago, but it may not continue as good 
through the season as it has started. We do not see much 
increase in the demand for cement although that is taking 
the place of lumber in some instances. There has been 
very little cement block or concrete construction in this 
immediate vicinity up to this time. As to side lines, we 
— our hardware and felt roofings are as profitable as 
Catalog house competition has not been very great, al- 
though some have bought stock for their porches and other 
finish from them. I think generally they have been dis- 
appointed in the quality of goods received, and we know 
some instances where the goods were returned and we filled 
the order for such items as they returned. 

The worst thing we have bad thrust upon us this season 


is the change in the base price of spruce timber and scant- . 


ling. Heretofore the base has been 24 feet with an extra 
charge for all over that length where lengths were specified, 


but no extra charge for lengths over 24 feet where strictly 
random was bought. Now they have changed the base to 
20 feet and charge for all lengths over that whether -in 
dimensions or random. Heretofore we have had an oppor- 
tunity to get an extra price for the longer lengths without 
having to pay extra for them. Now with the base reduced 
to 20 feet we are obliged to charge an extra price. for 
everything over 20 feet, and if a customer orders a certain 
number of pieces 22 feet long and we have to put in some 
that are 24 feet in order to fill the order from our piles 
we should charge him not only the extra 2 feet of Jumper, 
which we have always done, but, in order to make us whole, 
we should charge him $1 a thousand feet more for the 24- 
foot lengths than we should if we had had the 22-foot, and 
that makes trouble at once. It seems to us that the manu- 
facturers were a little severe in doing this. _We could 
stand the change to a 20-foot base much better if they had 
not applied it to strictly random orders. 
J. K. & B. Sgars & Co. 


Spring Trade Above Normal. 


BanGor, Mg., May 22.—Our spring trade has been far 
above normal thus far, and we believe more building will 
be done than was done last year. The general business out- 
look is good. Morse & Co. 


Uncertain as to | Building. 


NorRwWICH, CONN., May 23.—The general business outlook 
in this territory is fair, but we are a little uncertain as to 
the amount of building that will be done. We find roofings 
a profitable side line. JoHN A. MorGan & Son. 


Able to Meet Mail Order Prices. 


Worcester, MAss., May 25.—Our general view of the 
outlook in this territory is that we shall have a substantial 
business throughout the year, and we have not seen any 
indication that the political strife now going on_through- 
out the country will interfere with business as it has in 
other presidential years, though we are sure that it will 
be affected more or less. Our trade up to this time is 
ahead of last year, and we are confident that it will con- 
tinue in that way for the next few months as things now 
look. We have a larger stock this year than last, princi- 
pally caused from the fact that our trade has increased 
and the requirements are more. 


We never have been bothered with catalog house competi- 
tion in this section to any great extent, and the last bill we 
figured could be bought here at less price than it could 
be bought in Chicago and we think in a better class of 
stock. Our greatest difficulty is in wisdom sufficient to 
know who are proper parties to sell. It is easy enough 
to sell lumber but very difficult to know whether those 
sales will produce prompt returns. 

P. W. Woop LUMBER Co. 


Spring Trade Not Up to Normal. 


COLTON, CAL., May 22.—Our spring trade has not been 
up to normal, but the outlook for building is good. We 
believe, however, that more large buildings will be built 
than formerly. Our present stock is normal, and the gen- 
eral business outlook is fair. Fox-WoopSUM LUMBER Co. 


Plenty of Building in Sight. 


Simspury, CONN., May 24.—The general business outlook 
is good, and we believe more building will be done than a 
year ago. Our spring trade has been above normal, 

WILcox & Co. 


No Cause for Complaint. 


FULLERTON, CAL., May 22.—The general business outlook 
never was better, and we believe building will be as good if 
not better than last year. Our spring trade has been up 
to normal. We find cement and lime the most profitable 
side lines, and although demand for cement is somewhat 
better than it was a year ago we do not believe that it is 
taking the place of lumber to any great extent. 

Brown & DAUSER Co. 


Crops to Blame. 


BroaDBROOK, CONN., May 25.—Our spring trade has been 
up to normal thus far, but we think there will be a little 
less building done on account of crop conditions of last 
season. The general business outlook is good. 

Broap Brook LUMBER & COAL Co. 


A Somewhat Pessimistic View. 


JEROME, IDAHO, May 23.—Business will be very light this 
season, and we do not think building will be as good as 
last year but it will probably improve by fall. Demand for 
cement has fallen off about the same as for lumber. We do 
not believe cement is displacing lumber to any extent but it 
is our opinion that more cement would be used if it did not 
cost so much more tban lumber. 

NIBLEY-CHANNEL LUMBER Co. 





TELEPHONE POLE LINE CONSTRUCTION. 


A. H. Griswold, of Portland, Ore., contributed an in- 
teresting paper on telephone pole line construction west 
of the Rocky Mountains at the Portland (Ore.) meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers held 
April 16-20, 1912. He discussed the severe weather con- 
ditions in certain parts of the territory, resulting from 
the characteristic fogs in the Spokane district at the 
junction of the Willamette and Columbia Rivers. The 
paper was accompanied by elaborate reports of actual 





Fiy. 1—Testing Rig for Telephone Poles. 


strength tests of poles of different woods in varying 
diameters. The original testing- apparatus was also 
described. 

As may be seen from Fig. 1, the testing apparatus 
consists of a series of posts intended to hold the pole 
securely at the bottom and at a point 6 feet above 
the bottom (representing the ground line when tie 
pole is set) and the stress is applied at the top of the 
pole, which is carried upon a free-running truck. The 
deflection readings were taken from a nail set in the 
center of the top of the pole. 

There is a great deal of technical matter in the paper 
which would hardly be of interest to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but the graphical chart (Fig. 2) 
herewith reproduced, is a very interesting one as giving 
the comparative results obtained from the six different 
kinds of wood listed upon the cut. Both yellow pine 
and eastern cedar as well as chestnut are here included 
for comparison with the western woods mentioned. 

The writer makes the interesting statement that ordi- 
narily a telephone pole does not have the ideally economic 
taper, meaning by this a taper which theoretically would 
not break at any one point more readily than at another. 
The strength of the pole depends upon this taper and it 
should also be sufficient to make some allowance for 
decay at the surface of the ground, which tends quickly 
to weaken the pole at that point. Weather checks are 
often important factors as affecting the strength of the 
pole. As illustrated by western red cedar, the principal 
causes of weakness in the order of their importance seem 
to be as follows: 

A. Teredo pitting. 


1. Injury to sapwood, B. Bark trimmer’s axe cuts. 
C. Bruising. 

2. Rapid growth. 

8. Excessive sapwood, 

4. Weather checks. 

5 Knots, ° & 


Referring again to the subject of taper, the writer 
states that western poles do not show sufficient taper 
as compared with eastern. This is probably because of 
their growth in dense forests. They are not required in 
the forest to withstand the stress to which they are sub- 
jected in telephone service and nature constructs them 
for the environment of their growth. 

This writer critieises the ordinary specifications for 
telephone poles, based chiefly upon top sizes, and offers 
the following as his idea of what standard specifications 
should be. He gives his figures in metric as well as 
English system, but to save space the metric measure- 
ments are not reproduced in this table: 


RECOMMENDED SIZE SPECIFICATIONS. 
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CIRCUMFERENCE AT FOINT OF SUPPORT-INCHES 
(PERIMETER OF SQUARE POLE-CURVE 5) 


Fig. 2—Comparative Strength of Poles, Sig Species. 
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CORNER OF THE DIMENSION STOCK ROOM. 
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FOR VARIOUS LESSON LEAFLETS. 


USES OF WOOD IN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Twenty Carloads Supplied Annually by One Source—Variety of Woods Utilized— How Practical Education Is Given; 
Methods of an Illinois School—Possibilities for Lumber Distribution. 


Manual training as an educational feature is being 
very rapidly extended, not merely by the growth of 
institutions which specialize in that direction, but also 
by the rapid introduction of manual training courses in 
the public schools in a number of different grades. 

The prime idea of manual training is, of course, to 
fit the boy or girl somewhat for the use of the hand as 


well as the mind in the affairs of life. This, however, 
by no means explains the full meaning of the movement. 
Manual training is a distinct reinforcement of those 
features of the course embodied in the older idea of 
education. The hour or so devoted to manual training 
instruction is a welcome relaxation from study at the 
desk, and most courses in manual training are so ar- 
ranged as to correlate with the subjects treated in the 


regular text books. A course in woodworking, for 
instance, makes a practical application of arithmetic, 


of forest botany, of the main principles of forest con- 
servation, and of mechanical drawing, and many other 
subjects related to it in a less direct manner. 

The course in manual training, especially in the ele- 
mentary stages, is very largely devoted to the work- 
ing of wood. In the earlier portions of the course, the 
block of wood is merely an object on which to practice 
the use of the tools; but as facility is acquired the pupil 
is actually set to constructing something, and in the 
latter course many simple articles of furniture are made 
and taken home. It is necessary for the pupil to 
acquire an acquaintance not only with different kinds of 
tools, but with different kinds of material, and a wide 
range of wood is therefore employed. Some of the more 
elaborate manual training equipments include power 
machines, such as rip and cutoff saws, planers, band 
saws, turning lathes and the like. With such equipment 
of course, possible to buy lumber in ordinary 
dimensions, and from it produce pieces of such sizes as 
may be required for hand-work in classes. The ordinary 
courses, especially the elementary courses, deal, how- 
ever, only with hand tools, and it is therefore necessary 
or expedient to provide the pupil with wood in approxi- 
mately the size in which it is to be used. This size is 
only approximate, because the pupil needs the practice 
involved in measuring and cutting it to accurate dimen- 
sions, 

It is quite evident that 
schools of the country use 


it is, 


all of the manual training 
a considerable quantity of 


wood of different kinds in the course of their work. 
Where does it come from? 
Where the Wood Comes From. 
Very often application is made to the nearest lumber 


yard. The retailer may be able to furnish pine or other 

















soft woods in the larger quantity, and may be able also 
to reduce it to desired dimensions if he has a planing 
mill or a combination saw table. Such lumber may be 
taken to a custom planing mill, or a carpenter may be 
hired to reduce it by hand to the desired sizes. When 
it comes to cabinet hardwoods of various kinds, however, 
the resources of the local retail yards are insufficient. 
In a large city the Board of Education will make its 
arrangement for all the schools, but in other cases the 
individual school superintendent must make the best 
arrangement he can. Often an order of this sort will 
be sent to some lumber dealer in a neighboring city, who 
will refer it to a local planing mill. It will call for 
a certain bill of material in different woods, and this 
must be gotten out specially in small quantities and the 
cost of doing this amounts to considerable. 

There used to be a time many years ago when there 
was a craze for amateur scroll or fret-sawing. Many 
a boy was the possessor of one of the little foot-power 
machines, which often had upon it a small turning lathe. 
There were many dealers in various large cities during 
the height of this fad who could regularly supply mate- 
rial for turning and fret sawing in a large number of 
woods at fairly reasonable cost. As this fashion abated, 
however, these concerns disappeared. In a similar man- 
ner, it may be possible so to specialize in the supply of 
wood for manual training schools as to serve this trade 
more cheaply than at present and yet with very nice 
profit to the dealer. In order to do this, however, it 
would be necessary to standardize the work of these 
schools so that they would all take practically the same 
kind and dimension of material—something which could 
be properly done by cooperation among them. Effecting 
such a standardization is the problem not of lumbermen 
but of a rare class of educators—schoolmen who are 
master mechanics of actual experience and at the same 
time are equally versed in the laws of pedagogy and the 
present day needs of the public school system. 


A Firm That Caters to Manual Training Schools. 





Practically the only effort which has been made in 
this direction has been by the National Manual Training 
Corporation, which has its headquarters and plant at 
Plano, Ill. This corporation is operating along unique 
lines for the systematizing and standardizing of manual 
training work, particularly in the public schools. It now 
supplies regularly 600 or 700 publie schools in various 
sections of the United States, with their entire manual 
training courses. This includes equipment, such as work 
benches, cooking tables, tools and the like. Supplies, 
such as wood for woodworking and cloth for sewing, are 
also furnished. The cocking materials are, of course, 
purchased locally. 

To illustrate this system, the bench work in wood will 
first be taken up. The contract is made with the school 
board upon the basis of so many pupils at a certain 





price per pupil annually, which is usually somewhere 
around $2.50 or $3. The boy in the bench-work class 
gets a book with the edges glued together containing a 
consecutively numbered series of lessons. The edges are 
left glued, only the current lesson and those which have 
already been taken being accessible to the pupil. 

Let us suppose that the pupil has reached the lesson 
which tells about the making of a thread and needle 
board. He will receive a piece of suitable soft wood 
one-fourth inch thick, 3% inches wide and 14% long, 
planed upon both sides. He also receives a piece of 
dowel rod 4 inches long, a brass shoulder hook, a little 
piece of velvet for the needle cushion and a sufficient 
number of half-inch brads for the purpose of the pat- 
tern. There is a working drawing in the lesson, with 
dimensions figured upon it, showing how to cut the board 
to size, finish its edges, ornament it with the straight 
line design which is shown, bore the holes and saw the 
dowel rod into suitable pins to hold the spools. In the 
early lessons, particularly for pieces of irregular design, 
he will find between the pages of the lesson a pattern 
with a carbon back, which can be laid directly upon the 
wood and transferred. In the later lessons he will in 
some instances find a blue print and will be told how to 
read it and work from it. In each instance with the 
lesson there will be issued to him the exact supplies 
needed for the work. If it is a wall thermometer, he 
will receive the thermometer tube and scale; if a sled, 
the fittings will be complete, including suitable steel 
strips for the runners. 

In connection with this set of lessons, designed for 
the individual pupil, is a complete manual furnished for 
the teacher, so that the teacher who has had no practice 
in manual training may work up on it and can keep in 
advance of the class. The teacher’s manual not only 
sets forth all tool processes but indicates the points of 
correlation with the other subjects of the curriculum. 
It thus enables the teacher to apply her well-known laws 
of psychology to the subject of mechanies. 

During the progress of the work the school will receive 
from time to time boxes containing fresh supplies of 
materials, lessons, drawings, report blanks, ete., needed 
by the class. 


Work Standardized; Supplies Centralized. 


It will be seen, therefore, that by this system the work 
of all the schools which operate under it is standardized 
and the supplies needed are centralized, all coming from 
a single source. This means in the woodworking classes 
that supplies of lumber may be more conveniently pro- 
vided than where each school has to make its own 
arrangement separately. 








MATERIAL 


SUPPLIED FOR WASTE BASKET. 





EXHIBIT FROM YORK (NEB.) MANUAL CLASS. 








MATERIAL FOR THREE WOOD PROBLEMS, 
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\t the present time this corporation uses about 20 
eavjoads of lumber annually in supplying the woodwork- 
ine elasses operating under its system. For two years 
it contracted for the supply of this material, with a 
box factory in Wisconsin. It issued a bill of material 
to the box factory and this material was produced and 
was then packed in shipping boxes and forwarded to the 
headquarters of the company in Plano. Here it was 
placed on shelves, each individual piece being first rub- 
her-stamped on one end to indicate the article for whose 
construction it was intended. From these shelves the 
requisitions for the individual schools were collated and 
made up and they were shipped in the boxes, which came 
from the box factory in suitable sizes for this purpose. 

This contract worked very satisfactorily for the first 
year. During the second year its operation was very 
unsatisfactory. It was learned afterward that the box 
factory during the second year was suffering from an 
embezzlement which had occurred and was winding up its 
business. It was using odds and ends of material from 
which to supply the small dimension stuff called for on 
this contract. It is important under such a system that 
each piece of material sent out for issuance to a pupil 
shall be practical and workable; otherwise the pupil can 
not produce the intended article and will thus be thrown 
one lesson behind the rest of the class. 

During the last season the National Manual Training 
Corporation has been purchasing its lumber require- 
ments in ordinary dimensions and cutting the lumber up 
into the dimension pieces at its Plano plant. Here it 
has a compact but very complete woodworking equip- 
ment, consisting of saws, a small planer, ete. Standard 
lumber sizes can be worked into such material with very 
little waste, but, on the other hand, such material could 
he saved in the operations of an ordinary woodworking 
factory very largely from the waste that ordinarily 
oceurs. It would seem, therefore, that some woodworking 
factory having a sufficient range of woods would be 
able to take such a contract quite acceptably. 

In the course of the year’s work as many as 30 dif- 
ferent kinds of wood may be employed. Most of the 
work is done at the present time in basswood, oak or 
gum. The other woods are used only occasionally, but 
in some instances it is important that special wood be 
supplied for the intended purpose. <A design for a 
bread board, for instance, calls for alternating strips of 
California redwood and of some light wood, such, per- 
haps, as maple. There seems no good reason why instead 
of using basswood for the leading soft wood such 
« wood as yellow poplar could not be substituted, and 
it is probable that some single institutions located in the 
South would be able in connection with yellow poplar to 
supply a very wide range of southern hardwoods, includ- 
ing cherry, walnut, oak, hickory, cedar and those hard- 
woods which are common to the southern mountains as 
well as to the North, such as maple, birch and various 
other woods. With a small quantity added of such woods 
as mahogany, redwood and a few others it would be 
possible to give a wide range to the supply. A. post 
factory, and particularly a post factory operated in con- 
nection with a sawmill plant, would be in a special posi- 
tion to meet this requirement to good advantage. 

At the present time the corporation named is supply- 

ing material almost exclusively to the woodworking 
classes operating under its contracts. It is, however, 
in an excellent position to furnish bills of materiai to 
the woodworking classes of any manual training school, 
and expects to give more attention to the development of 
business in this direction. Its present facilities would 
enable it to supply such schools more efficiently than 
probably any other source of present supply. Its busi- 
ness has been growing very rapidly in the last year or 
two, and while its 20 cars of present annual requirement 
may, perhaps, not be much of an object to anyone in 
the lumber trade, its future requirements might soon be 
more attractive. 
_ This article is written as the result of a visit and 
inspection of the plant, and a numberof the accom- 
panying euts were made from photographs taken upon 
occasion of that visit, although some of them have been 
kindly loaned by the company for reproduction. 





MINNESOTA PRODUCTS. 


‘ensus Bureau statistics covering the manufactures 
or Minnesota in 1909 show that lumber and timber 
industries gave employment to more wage earners 
than in any other three industries in the State com- 
hined, In capital invested, amount paid in wages, 
and in value added by manufacture this industry also 
leads all others in the State. Of the 525 establish- 
ments reported, 401 were logging plants and saw- 
‘nills, 93 were planing mills, and 31 box factories. The 
‘otal value of products was $42,353,000, which repre- 
ented 10.3 per cent of the total reported for all 
“anufaecturing industries. 

Minnesota dropped from third to twelfth place 
‘mong the States in the production of rough lumber, 

output decreasing from 2,342,338,000 feet, board 
‘easure, in 1899, to 1,561,508,000 feet in 1909, or 33.3 
‘er cent. There was an increase, however, of 23.5 
1c’ cent in the production of lath, but a ‘decrease of 
“ per cent in the output of shingles during the same 
veriod. The lath output for 1909 was 478,000,000 
while in 1899 it was 387,064,000. The output of 
“tingles in 1909 was 74,818,000, while in 1899 it was 

'S,800,000. 

Of the total output of lumber 83.8 per cent was 
‘hite pine, Minnesota supplying slightly more than 
“ve-third of the total quantity of white pine lumber 
‘rodueed in all the States. Of the other varieties of 
‘umber eut, the most important were spruce, tamar- 
‘Kk and hemlock. Minnesota the later vear also led 
‘ll other States in the production of lath, with 12.9 


) 


ver cent of the total output. 


ATTACK ON TRADE BUREAU. 


A strong plea against attempts being made in the 
House of Representatives to weaken the trade bureau 
work of the Government, either by the abolishment 
of the Bureau of Manufacturers and the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Department of Commerce and Labor 
or the Bureau of Trade Relations in the State Depart- 
ment was made recently by Harry A. Wheeler,. of 
Chicago, newly elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. Hach 
of these bureaus was created for the task of furnish- 
ing valuable information to American commercial 
interests, engaged either in foreign commerce or profit- 
ing by knowing how trade affairs are conducted in 
foreign countries. 

The’ latest proposition in the House, which is 
prompted by an opinion prevailing among some mem- 
bers that the different bureaus are duplicating the 
work of each other, is the abolishment of the Bureau 
of Trade Relations, and uniting the Bureau of Manu- 
facturers and the Bureau of Statistics into a proposed 
new bureau to be known as the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. As the situation stands in the 
House, Secretary of State Knox and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Huntington Wilson are fighting for the 
retention of the Bureau of Trade Relations. Whether 
these two officials of the State Department would pre- 
fer to see their bureau retained at the sacrifice of the 
two bureaus of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor is a situation not yet made plain. So far they 
are simply fighting for this State Department Bureau 
being retained. 

President Wheeler says that while the practical 
elimination of the Bureau of Trade Relations as it is 
at present organized is too radical a step, and should 
have the earnest consideration of Congress and the 
commercial interests of the country, he has no hesi- 
tancy in asserting the Bureau of Manufacturers and 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor are of more relative importance to 
the trade interests of the country. On this point 
President Wheeler says: 

It would seem that the Bureau of Trade Relations as de- 
veloped so broadly by the State Department had in some 
respects encroached upon the duties of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, thus creating a duplication which 
should be avoided and which the House of Representatives 
undcubtedly sought to avcid in the amendment to the orig- 
inal appropriation bill. The Department of State can be of 
the greatest assistance to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor as an efficient ally in the field for promotion of com- 
merce in foreign countries, but should not take the initiative 
in the promotion of commerce except through the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, any more than the Department of 
Commerce and Labor should take the initiative in matters 
relating to foreign diplomatic relations. 

The opinion of President Wheeler is shared by 
most of the manufacturers in this country, even 
though Secretary Knox and Assistant Secretary Wil- 
son might think that their bureau is the most im- 
portant of the three. It is indeed unfortunate, these 
manufacturers claim, that the House should attempt 
to eurtail this governmental service in any manner, 
for, strong as these bureaus have grown to be, they 
represent inefficiency when compared to the consular 
trade promotion methods of other leading Nations of 
the world, especially Germany. Visit any German 
consular office and, at a glance, there may be noted 
the energetic efforts that Nation is putting forth to 
develop its trade abroad and have its agents learn 
concerning all the essential commercial methods of 
other countries. Germany is rapidly going ahead as a 
trade-getting Nation simply because it does not stint 
its consular service either at home or abroad, yet 
Congress is making strong efforts to curtail the effi- 
ciency of its national trade promotion bureaus, merely 
in-an attempt to save something like $60,000 a year. 





A HOMELIKE COMMUNITY. 


Quincy, Iuu., May 27.—Anyone who is tired of 
crowded city life, and yet must follow commercial pur- 
suits, should come to Quincy. A trip to this homelike 
community is worth while, if only to see the combina- 
tion of industry, green trees, and quaint homes. There 
is something in the atmosphere of the town which draws. 
To walk about the streets is to absorb at once a con- 
sciousness of substantial factories, roomy houses sur- 
rounded by ample lawns, and an absence of the turmoil 
incident to the city ‘‘canyon;’’ a sense of quiet luxury, 
old families, and neighborhood friendliness. 

How many factories of various kinds are here would 
be hard to say, but there are enough to support about 
40,000 inhabitants in varying degrees of prosperity. 
And at the day’s end, when the wheels stop whirring, 
these do not go home to tenements and flats, but to 
houses large and houses small, and all tucked away 
under spreading elms, that breathe rest and comfort. 

Probably a majority of the more pretentious homes 
were built before the war. The simple architecture of 
that day still predominates, with pleasing effect. The 
epidemie of ‘‘ginger-bread’’ and ‘‘ wooden lace’’ which 
swept the home builders of the country 30 years ago, 
fortunately missed this point. Cool-looking brick erected 
on colonial lines is the order—set well back from the 
streets amid luxuriant, shaded lawns. Little imagina- 
tion is required to picture figures dressed in hoop skirts 
and high black stocks strolling about under the trees. 

After a few days here, probably one of the first men 
met in a business way would be W. I. McKee or H. J. 
Degenhart. Mr. McKee will. be recalled by the lumber 
fraternity as the man who sends out the calendars with 
the big key across the top in bright red, in the handle 
of which is earefully placed the ‘‘Me,’’ or handle to 
his name.: Mr..Degenhart of the Borden-Vay Lumber 
Co., is hereby identified as the man behind the gun in 





a publication called Pulsimeter which his concern dis- 
tributes to the trade as a market indicator. Both of 
these gentlemen will gladly assist any newcomers to 
get located. 

In the heart of the business district is a beautiful 
shady, park occupying a square block. The visitor should 
sit down on one of the benches, while waiting for his 
car, and watch the squirrels. Central Park, New York, 
may be larger, but it has nothing ‘‘on’’ Quincy when it 
comes to getting close to nature within the asphalt 
limits. 

After while a little street car comes along marked 
‘*Gardner.’’ This runs out a mile or-so to the Gardner 
Governor Works, one of the largest manufacturers of 
governors .and steam pumps in the country. Among 
others at this plant will be found Mr. Frey whose hobby 
is systematic advertising. If he will show his system it 
will be worth hearing about. i 

Steel wheels are another product of this thriving burg, 
about which much can be ‘learned from George M. 
Reeves, of the Empire Manufacturing Co. Then, é00, 
there are the Electric Wheel Co., and the Excelsior Stove 
Works where modern methods can be seen. 

By this time it is not unlikely the city man will begin 
to really want to locate here. The town life is attractive, 
and the commercial side is substantial—an ideal com- 
bination. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S METROPOLIS. 


Farco, N. Dak., May 28.—The Goodridge-Call Lum- 
ber Co., which has a string of lumber yards throughout 
this State, is devoting considerable time to developing 
the use of silos in North Dakota. The company has 
designed a model silo which may be erected by any 
farmer out of material purchased from one of the com- 
pany’s yards. Dairy Commissioner Flint, of Netth 
Dakota, believes that about 200 silos will be erected in 
the State this year, and practically every lumberman is 
getting interested. , 

The St. Hilaire Lumber ©o., of Grand Forks, has 
closed a deal whereby it becomes owner of a large block 
of property in East Grand Forks, Minn., and it has 
started work on the construction of up-to-date sheds for 
a big yard there. C. Sorenson, of Grand Forks, who is 
manager of the Grand Forks office, states that no man- 
ager has yet been selected for the East Grand Forks 
branch. 

F. P. Wernli, formerly of Hazleton, has organized a 
lumber company to start a line of yards in western 
North Dakota and Montana. Krem, an inland town 
which will soon be reached by the Northern Pacifie, has 
been selected for the location of the first yard, and the 
other yards will be put in as the country opens up. 








(QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., May 27.—While there is no boom in 
the lumber business in this territory, there is a steady 
increase in building operations which compares very 
favorably with last year. There is indication of bumper 
crops in every section of the State, and Colorado rail- 
roads are preparing for the greatest grain movement 
from this and surrounding States on the east that they 
have ever been called upon to handle. 

The Newton Lumber Co. is making changes at its big 
yards on the south side at Pueblo which will radically 
change its methods of handling stock. The recently ac- 
quired 25-foot front on Mechanic Street next the Mis- 
souri Pacific right-of-way, gives the company a track 
frontage of 420 feet, which will be used for both load- 
ing and unloading purposes. The new unloading tracks 
will do away with double handling in the future. The 
company is also putting in a 6-inch tile sewer along the 
north line of the yards to carry off flood water, and a 
big line house is being erected to take the place of the 
one now standing. 

Between 40 and 50 farmers around Nunn, Colo., have 
been furnished with seed for planting by the Forest 
Lumber Co., of that place, the farmers giving their notes 
payable when crops are harvested. Words of praise for 
the lumber company are heard on all sides from the 
victims of drouth last year. 

The Union Timber Co. has been incorporated at Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, with a capitalization of $50,000. The 
directors for the first year are D. M. Wilt, Will Me- 
Murray and N. E. Corthell. 

The Sarvis Timber Co., a Nebraska corporation, is_re- 
ported to have recently purchased 2,400 acres of timberland 
on Sarvis Creek, in Routt County, and established head- 
quarters at Steamboat Springs, where the company expects 
to erect a mill. 

V. C. Davenport, of the Salida Lumber Co., was here last 
week attending the State convention of the Colorado Good 
Roads Association. Mr. Davenport is commissioner for his 
district and a leader in proposed legislation in the interest 
of better highways. 

John T. Wallace, who operates several yards in the San 
Luis Valley, has been ill for several weeks at his home in this 
city, but is rapidly recovering and will be able to attend 
to business again in a few days. 

Manager Clark Pelton, of the Laramie Lumber Co., believ- 
ing that the land now used for his yard at Laramie will 
become too valuable for yard purposes, is preparing to build 
a new yard at the river front, where his materia! will be 
stored and the old location given over for other commercial 
purposes. 





THREE COMBINATION SKIDDER AND LOADER 
SALES. 


The Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of skidders and loaders and logging cars, 
recently shipped a combination No. 43 skidder and loader 
to Belzona, Miss., for the Interstate Cooperage Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a combination skidder and loader 
each to the Aldridge Lumber Co., Aldridge, Tex., and the 
Penn Coal & Lumber Co., Spring City, Tenn. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
cage, Ill. 

June 10-11—Northwestern Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers, Portland, Ore. 

June 10-11—Arkansas Association of 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 11—Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

June 11-12—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 


Chi- 


Lumber Dealers, 


June 15—Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 
June 15—North Carolina Pine Association, Wrightsville 


Beach, N. C.; monthly meeting. : 
June 20—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Hotei von- 
tinental, Atlantic Beach, Fla. 
June 25-26—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Jaly 10-11—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Paxi- 
nosa Inn, near Easton, Pa. z 
Jaly 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. : 
August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Tincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. ; : 
September 4-5—Canadian Forestry Convention, Victoria, B. 


ctober 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
a wooerer* 
ANNUAL OF THE ARKANSAS RETAILERS. 


Program corrected up to date of the annual meeting 
of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers has 
been issued from the office of Secretary J. B. Webster, 
which recites that the convention will be held at the 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., June 10 and 11, to 
begin promptly at 10 a. m., Monday, June 10. The 
address of welcome will be made by Mayor Charles E. 
Taylor and, following officers’ reports, addresses will 
be made on ‘‘Legal Status of Lumbermen’s Organiza- 
tions,’? ‘‘Our Monetary System and How to Prevent 
Panies,’? ‘‘Why the Mail Order Houses Are Patron- 
ized,’’ ‘‘The Relation of Good Roads to the Lumber 
Trade,’’ and other subjects of interest by able speakers. 
Discussions on such subjects as the new ‘‘ Arkansas 
Lien Law,’’ ‘‘Why Some Retail Lumbermen Fail,’’ ‘‘A 
Good System for Keeping Stock,’’ ‘‘ Advertising for a 
Retail Lumber Yard,’’ etc., will be entered into by the 
members. on 

Officers of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
will participate actively in the meeting, manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers in lumber and allied lines will be 
represented, and the convention will be attended by a 
large number of traveling salesmen. 

The entertainment features include a ‘‘stag’’ 
luncheon to be given to all lumbermen, Hoo-Hoo, news- 
paper representatives and others attending the conven- 
tion, on Monday noon. Special attention will be given 
the visiting ladies, who will be entertained at luncheon 
each day, and for these automobile trips and theater 
parties have been arranged. 

After the conclusion of the convention proper at noon 
on Tuesday, June 11, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be 
held in the Auditorium of the Marion Hotel beginning at 
2 o’elock and for this a large class of kittens has been 
secured. At 7 p. m. a banquet for Hoo-Hoo and the 
ladies will be given in the banquet hall of the Hotel 
Marion, and will be followed by a ball in the auditorium. 
The price of admission te both banquet and ball will be 
$1.50, except to kittens, who are to be admitted free. 
The Hoo-Hoo concatenation is under the direction of a 
committee consisting of J. C. McGrath, H. F. Rieff, J. B. 
Webster, C. N. Lemon, F. I. Brown, A. B. Cox, W. C. 
Norman, R. O. Bone, and T. J. Gay, all of Little Rock, 
Ark. 

A rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip 
is offered by all railroads in the State for those attend- 
ing the coming meeting. Tickets will be on sale June 
1, 10 and 11, with return date June 12. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN ANNOUNCE PRO- 
GRAM FOR SUMMER SESSION. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 27.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association has announced that its midsummer 
meeting will be held July 10 and 11, at Paxinosa Inn, 
which is located on the summit of Weygadt Mountain, 
near Easton, Pa. The officers and directors will gather 
on Tuesday evening, July 9, as there will be a directors’ 
meeting early on the morning of the 10th. Following 
this will be the general session. After dinner there 
will be a ball game, and an entertainment wil! be given 
in the evening. On Thursday morning the local lumber- 
men will entertain the visitors with an automobile tour 
of the mountains, showing many of the famous views and 
visiting the cement mills and slate quarries. 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


The midsummer meeting of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, June 25 and 26. Secretary George K. 
Smith advises that the program for the meeting has not 
yet been formulated, but that it is under consideration 
and that the details of the coming meeting will prob- 
ably be ready for announcement about June 10. 





LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 28.—The meeting of the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association to be held at Colum- 
bus, June 11, is creating considerable interest here. 
Local dealers have planned to bring a number of im- 
portant matters of interest to the trade before the meet- 
ing and the expectations are that it will be one of the 
most memorable ever held in the State. 

President A. C. Klumph, of the Ohio Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, has just returned from a trip up 
north. While looking over northern stocks he visited 
the Duluth Builders’ Exthangé and incidentally looked 


into the mechanic’s lien laws of Minnesota and neigh- 
boring States with a result that he has valuable infor- 
mation to be used in framing the new law which it is 
hoped to pass in Ohio, and which will incidentally pro- 
tect the lumber dealers to a great extent. 





ADOPTS NEW INSURANCE PLAN. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 27.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the insurance feature of 
the association, has just put in vogue a new plan to 
check on the retail yards following inspection. The 
association has equipped A. R. Graham, inspector and 
traveling representative, with a camera. Each yard that 
joins the mutual is photographed. The views are then 
sent to the examining board of three members, who pass 
on the yard and risks. The pictures are then filed for 
reference. Said Mr. Porter: 

This method of inspection we have found to be most 
profitable. By this close check, and the instructions in 
shape of bulletins and personal letters sent out, the yards 
not only minimize the danger of fire by using more caution, 
but they also take more pride in beautifying the surround- 
ings. In many instances, the weeds and tall grass that 
grow about the yard buildings are kept cut down. Since 
January 1, the fire loss of the entire association’s member- 
ship has been but $80. Mr. Graham will remain in Mon- 
tana for several weeks. He will attend the meeting of 
editors at Billings, June 19, and a similar meeting at Great 
Falls, June 19. Much interest is being shown in these com- 
ing meetings, which will promote community development. 





‘“*‘TO SELL MORE LUMBER BOOM 
PHILADELPHIA.’’ 

Owen M. Bruner, vice president of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and chairman of 
its Panama Canal committee, has addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the membership of the associa- 
tion. The letter by Mayor Blankenburg referred to in 
Chairman Bruner’s communication has been addressed 
to all steamship companies which might be interested 
in entering the Philadelphia harbor. The Bruner letter 
is as follows: 

To sell more lumber, boom Philadelphia. 

To boom Philadelphia, circulate the inclosed copies of 
—— Blankenburg’s letter to the steamship companies 
abroad. 

This letter, emphasizing the importance of the port of 
Philadelphia, has been favorably regarded by the various 
steamship companies. 

We, in turn, must let our inland friends know they can 
receive merchandise from abroad and send out their products 
through the port of Philadelphia than through other cities. 
(See Mayor Blankenburg’s comparisons), 

Trade must go in both directions. 

Philadelphia will boom. 

Philadelphia’s prosperity means our prosperity. 

Here is our opportunity to sell more lumber. — 

At its last monthly meeting the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association requested its members to send 
these letters to the trade. If you are real enthusiastic about 
this proposition of increasing the os eng os of Philadelphia 
speak a good word for Philadelphia, together with the 
mayor’s, and we shall expect great results. If you think well 
of the mayor’s letter probably he will give us more of them 
for circulation. 


TAX ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 27.—W. J. Conrad, secretary 
of the Coos County Tax Association, has returned from 
Portland, where he went to represent local timbermen at 
a meeting held to organize the Douglas County Tax As- 
sociation. Mr. Conrad explained to the members of the 
new organization the methods of the Coos County asso- 
ciation, and the two bodies, being in adjoining counties, 
will work together. Many of the timber owners in this 
county are also heavily interested in Douglas County. 
The officers of the Douglas County association elected 
were: President, W. L. Brewster, of Portland; vice 
president, J. L. Alexander, of Portland; secretary and 
treasurer, Robert E. Smith, of Roseburg. The memher- 
ship numbers about 30 men who own an aggregate of 
about 300,000 acres of timberland in Douglas County. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—The Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States contemplates 
appointing several new inspectors, and applications are 
being received at the association office here. The ap- 
pointments will be announced shortly. 

A report sent out by the association office this week 
shows the output of low-grade poplar, cottonwood and 
gum to be a reduction from 1911 of from 19 to 60 
per cent on the various grades. 

Secretary Doster advises that the association mem- 
bers are being divided into classes according to the 
particular woods which they manufacture, in order to 
facilitate getting information as to stocks and market 
conditions. The class division eliminates burdening 
members with requests for information on different 
woods in which they are not interested. Under the new 
system, interchange of information can be given the 
membership with the best possible results. 





SOUTHEASTERN MANUFACTURERS’ 
FERENCE, 


The monthly meeting of the Alabama-West Florida 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association scheduled for May 
18 resolved into an informal conference because of light 
attendance. Most of the incmbership were evidently 
taking advaitage of the prevailing goo? weather to re- 
cover some of the ground which they aad loci in the 
preceding four months. 

Those in attendance reported order books full and 
stocks more or less badly broken. Prospects appeared 
favorable to all in both export and interior markets. 
All expressed themselves as confident of an especially 
good year in 1913. 

Informal notice was given of the resignation of the 
secretary, J. H. Eddy, of Birmingham, Ala., to take 
effect July 1. This matter will be acted upon at the 
June meeting of the organization. 


CON- 





THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, other officials of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and members of the re- 
ception committee who have the task of arranging for 
the fifteenth annual convention of the association, to 
be held in Chicago Thursday and Friday of the coming 
week, are busy planning for the event. An attendance 
exceeding that of any previous convention of the asso- 
ciation is expected, according to Secretary Fish, who 
said: 

The indications are that the attendance this year will be 
larger than ever before at the conventions of the association. 
Word reaches us that Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and 
other eastern members are coming in force, and this will no 
doubt be true from other sections of the country. We are 
hard at work arranging for every detail for the convention. 

One of the features which have been decided upon 
for the banquet on Thursday evening, June 6, at the 
Hotel Sherman, is the appearance of 24 members of the 
Mendelssohn Club, who will sing several numbers. Louis 
E. Rollo, secretary of the Chicago & Riverdale Lumber 
Co., has this arrangement in charge. Mr. Rollo is a mem- 
ber of the Mendelssohn Club. At the smoker to be 
given on Friday evening, June 7, in the banquet hall 
of the same hotel, two Apache dancers will appear 
through a courtesy extended the association by the man- 
agement of an amusement park. 


The Delegation from Memphis. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—Much interest is felt here 
in the forthcoming annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Memphis lumbermen 
always have taken a most active part in the affairs of that 
body. This year there is even more interest than usual 
because of the effort that will be made to procure certain 
changes in the inspection rules of that organization. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with 
the fact that the special committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club recently reported a number of changes in the inspec- 
tion rules, all of which were indorsed by the club. Some 
of the members of this special committee as well as some 
of the other lumbermen of Memphis will meet with the 
inspection committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association the day before the convention in order that 
there may be full and free discussion of the changes 
suggested. 

Of those who will attend the forthcoming annual the 
following have signified their intention: 

F. B. Robertson, S. B. Anderson and C. J. Tully, of the Anderson- 


Tully Co.; C. B. Dudley, of the Dudley . Lumber, Co.;.C. M.; .Kel- 
logg, of C. M. Kellogg & Co.; J. D. Allen, jr., of the Darnell- 


Taenzer Lumber Co.; James M. Thompson, of James M. Thomp- 
son & Co.; J. W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co.; S. M. 
Nickey, of the Green River Lumber Co.; F. T. Dooley, of F. T 
Dooley & Co.; James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co.; E. E. 
Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co.; H. Stimson, 
of the VandenBoom-Stimson Lumber Co.; William A. Stark, of 
W. A. Stark & Co.; W. L. Crenshaw; J. W. Dickson, of the 
Valley Log Loading Co.; John M. Pritchard, chairman of inspection 
committee National Hardwood Lumber Association; F. E. Stone- 
sory wife and son; M. Neely, wife and son, and A. Lendrum 
and wife. 


Some of the Memphis delegation will leave June 2, and 
others as late as June 4. Where parties of as many as 
12 leave at the same time special cars will be furnished 
on either afternoon or evening trains of the Illinois 
Central. 


ST. LOUIS ASKS LARGER REPRESENTATION. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—A movement was launched 
this week the object of which is to give St. Louis a 
larger representation in the directorate of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. This movement was 
begun at a special meeting of the board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the local hardwood organi- 
zation. The grounds upon which the application for an 
increased representation will be made are that St. Louis 
inspects more lumber under National rules than any 
other hardwood lumber market, and that the membership 
here is large enough to warrant another director. 
George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber ‘Co., 
is the only director that St. Louis has had in the 
National association, and while no more able man could 
be found in St. Louis the feeling has existed for a long 
time that this city is too large and too important 2 
factor in the National association to have but one rep- 
resentative on the directorate. 

This city boasts of about 30 members in the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and of the fact that ever 
since the parent association was formed St. Louis 
inspectors have handled more lumber than any olher 
hardwood market. W. E. Robinson has a record of 
leading all other National inspectors. He and his 
assistant measure and inspect from 600,000 to 800,00! 
feet of hardwood lumber every month. At the meetin. 
of exchange directors it was decided to press this claim 
for recognition before the parent association when thi 
National association meets in Chicago next month. <A 
large delegation will go from here to set forth to th 
president and board of directors the need for so revis 
ing the constitution as to increase the number 0! 
directors, which would allow St. Louis to have one mor: 
member. 
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CLUB MEETINGS. 


Insurance and Traffic Matters Discussed— 
From the Log to the Saw. 


MeMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at its meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday afternoon, passed resolutions to discontinue the 
baseball team as an adjunct of that organization. The 
attendance at this meeting was large and it was an alto- 
vether enjoyable affair. The usual lunckeon was served. 

Although no difficulty about raising the necessary funds 
to defray the expense of the baseball team during the 
coming season would be encountered, it was voted that 
the team should be discontinued as an adjunct of the 
club. The paraphernalia now belonging to the club will be 
turned over to the individual players composing the team 
so that they may play independently if they wish 
to do so. Regret is expressed by some members at 
the decease of the baseball team of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
as this organization was one of the first to launch a base- 
ball aggregation among the lumbermen of the country. 

J. W. Dickson, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, stated that the Illinois Central Railroad Company had 
announced that special cars would be furnished to the 
lumbermen of Memphis between here and Chicago, June 
1, 2, 3 and 4, if as many as 12 made application therefor. 
This is in connection with the forthcoming annual of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and it is 
known that a large number of delegates will go from 
Memphis. Some are planning to leave June 1 and others 
are not going until the convention is practically open. 
Special cars will be run in connection with both the 
afternoon and evening trains of the Illinois Central. 

W. B. Morgan, a member of the river and rail com- 
mittee, said that the Merchants’ Exchange had suggested 
that its traffic department could be sufficiently enlarged 
at moderate cost to take care of rates and other similar 
matters for the lumbermen and the Memphis Manufaciur- 
ers’ Association; that this organization had more funds 
than any other maintaining a¢raffic bureau and that while 
the initial expense of joining the exchange would be 
somewhat heavy the actual tax upon lumbermen and other 
shippers would probably be less in this plan than in any 
of the others so far contemplated. 

James E. Stark called to the attention of the law and 
insurance committee the fact that Kentucky and other 
States had made an investigation showing that the lum- 
ber people were paying a much larger proportion of 
insurance losses than these engaged in other lines. He 
thought it would be wise for the law and insurance com- 
mittee to investigate this matter in Tennessee and if pos- 
sible create a sentiment in favor of bringing about a 
lower rate of insurance on lumber. Possibly the expe- 
rience of the lumbermen in Tennessee might be the same 
as that in some other States where such an investigation 
had already been made, and through such a disclosure 
it might be possible to secure lower insurance rates 
than now being obtained. The committee will act upon 
this suggestion. 

The statistics committee announced that it would have 
its report ready for publication within the next few 
days and that as soon as it was completed it would be 
distributed among the members. 

The resolutions adopted in connection with the National 
Forest Produets Exposition follow: 

In view of the widespread movement looking to the hold- 
ing of a National Forest Products Exposition and the de- 
cided interest manifested therein and because of our belief 


that it will prove of much benefit to the lumbermen of the 
country, be it 


Resolved, That we, the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
hereby indorse the exposition and pledge our hearty moral 
support thereto. 

There will be no meeting of the club June 8, the next 
regular date. Instead, the meeting will be held June 15, 
and this will be the last for the summer. The postpone- 
ment of the next meeting is due to the fact that many 
of the members will not have returned from the annual 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 








LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB ADDRESSED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 29.—‘‘The Science of Lumber 
Manufacturing’’ was the subject of an address before 
the Louisville Hardwood Club last week by Edward 8. 
Shippen, president of the Louisville Point Lumber. Co. 
und one of the best known lumber manufacturers in 
the Ohio Valley. The talk of Mr. Shippen was essen- 
tially practical and was listened to not only by the 
heads of companies composed of members of the club 
bat by a number of their employees, including sawyers, 
ilers and others having to do with the operation of mills. 

Mr. Shippen took the ground that the grade of lum- 
ver produced by the average mill is too often left to 
chanee and that the sawyer is not enough of a grader. 
'fe pointed out that the man in charge of the saw should 
‘ot merely see that his machinery is operated properly 
‘ut should also endeavor to get as great a proportion 
‘§ good lumber out of a log as there is in it. He said 
‘hat the temptation to cut wide lumber at the expense 
' the grade is often yielded to, the manufacturer getting 
is a result a lot of wide stock, which unfortunately takes 
fe common grade. 

‘he manner in which the log is handled before it 
eaches the saw was also dwelt upon and Mr. Shippen 
‘comonstrated that it is frequently a matter of the utmost 
portance as to which end goes against the saw first. 
‘he handling of logs that are not exactly straight or 
‘hich contain marked defects so as to get the best pos- 
ble results was also discussed at length. Mr. Shippen 
‘uggested that in the case of quarter sawing where it 
‘s of utmost importance that the opening be made at 
‘he right point some one expert on this subject be des- 
‘gnated for the special purpose of marking the points 
at which thé log should be cut. 


Many of the practical men who attended the meeting 
discussed the various points brought out in Mr. Ship- 
pen’s paper and most of the evening was given up to 
the elucidation of the subject. 

At next week’s meeting a paper will be read by E. 
B. Norman, vice president of the Norman Lumber Co. 
Mr. Norman is much interested in the increase in timber 
values and has been gathering all available informa- 
tion on the subject. It is understood that his paper 
will deal with this general topic. 





MAY SMOKE AT MAY SMOKER. 

Orrawa, ILu., May 29.—The annual May smoker of 
the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at Commercial Hall in Ottawa Friday evening, May 31. 
W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, George Wil- 
son Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, and 
others will be present. ‘‘Community Development’’ 
and the interests of the retailers will be the chief 
topics of discussion. There will be plenty of enter- 
tainment and lunch. 


NEW ORLEANS CLUB NEWS. 


May Meeting a Busy One—Several Import- 
ant Topics Considered. 








New OrLEANS, La., May 27.—The regular May meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans was 
held at Antoine’s restaurant last Tuesday night, begin- 
ning as usual with an unusually good dinner. Following 
the last course President Haymann opened the business ses- 
sion by presenting letters of resignation from First Vice 
President C. W. Robinson and former President W. E. 
Hoshall. Mr. Robinson wrote that he was planning an 
extended visit to Europe and expected to be absent from 
the city several months. Mr. Hoshall’s resignation was 
prompted by his approaching departure from the State. 
Secretary Palmer was instructed to acknowledge receipt of 
both communications and express the association’s regret 
at its loss. 

For the membership committee, Chairman Watson favor- 
ably reported the applications of C. J. Hay and R. E. 
O’Rourke, both being elected members. 

The treasurer’s report showed the association to be in 
healthy condition financially. 

The Chair appointed Tudor B. Carre, Peter F. Dunn 
and Henry Aleus members of the transportation commit- 
tee, the selections having been made by the committee 
chairman, Mr. George. 

Chairman Toung of the export committee announced 
the completed organization of the association’s export 
branch, its adoption of bylaws and creation of three 
department committees—rail and public utility (Frank B. 
O’Leary, chairman); maritime (Lucas E. Moore, chair- 
man); claims and arbitration (F. J. Foxley, chairman). 

Chairman Moore of the special committee on permanent 
quarters reported that suite 203, Denegre Building, had 
been leased and suitably furnished and was open to the 
use of members. 

Chairman Bryan Black of the law and insurance com- 
mittee reported progress on the plan to incorporate the 
association. Certain changes of the constitution and by- 
laws, he said, were advisable as preliminary to the filing 
of a charter. The membership of the executive board 
should be fixed, he suggested, at not less than 9 nor 
more than 15. The newly formed export committee in 
charge of the export branch should be created a stand- 
ing committee, and the constitution and bylaws should be 
combined. 


For an Equitable Uniform Bill of Lading. 


"Mr. Black also submitted a letter from W. O. Hart, 
Louisiana member of the National Commission on Uni- 
form Legislation, asking that the association indorse the 
uniform bill of lading law prepared by that commission, 
and urge its enactment by the Louisiana legislature. 
Secretary Palmer, who had studied the bill at the time of 
its previous introduction, two years ago, was asked to 
discuss it. While approving its purpose, Mr. Palmer 
thought that some of its provisions were unwise and would 
be, in operation, rather hurtful than helpful to shippers. 
His views and suggestions were summarized in a resolution 
which was offered and carried, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans ap- 
preciates the desirability of uniformity among the laws of the 
various States regarding bills of lading issued by carriers, and the 
relative rights and obligations of the parties thereto and holders 
thereof; and indorses the work of the National Commission on 
Uniform Legislation in its work along this line. It urges upon 
the legislature of Louisiana the importance of legislation to this 
end. and recommends the passage of the law prepared by said 
National commission as embodied by bills introduced at the last 
and present sessions of the legislature, so far as the general plan 
and features of the proposed act are concerned. 

We believe, however, that the bill is susceptible of improvement 
as to that portion embodied in section 3 of the bill introduced by 
Senator Stafford at the last session, reading as follows: 

A carrier may insert in a bill issued by him any other terms 
and conditions, provided that such terms and conditions shall 
not 

(a) Be contrary to law or public policy, or 

(b) In any wise impair his obligation to exercise at least 
that degree of care in the transportation and safekeeping of 
the goods intrusted to him which a reasonably careful man 
would exercise in regard to similar goods of his own. 

As compared with this provision, we call attention to the condi- 
tions of the uniform bill of lading recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, reading as follows: 

The carrier or party in possession of any of the property 
herein deseribed shall be liable for any loss thereof or damage 
thereto, except as hereinafter provided. No carrier or party 
in possession of any of the property herein described shall be 
liable for loss thereof or damage thereto or delay caused by 
the act of God, the public enemy, quarantine, the authority 
of law, or the act or default of the shipper or owner. 

We believe that this principle, which holds the carrier to be an 
insurer of the goods in its possession, and legislation enacted in a 
number of the States forbidding the carrier from limiting such 
liability hy ,contract .or by, provision in thes bill of lading, «re :more 
in consonance with the modérn trend of legislation in this regard 


and justified by the complex nature of the conditions surrounding 
transportation by common carriers. We believe that uniformity 
among the several States can only be secured along the line of 
holding the carrier to strict account for the safety of goods trans- 
ported by it, and we recommend that the proposed act be amended 
accordingly. For the mere purpose of making our recommenda- 
tion specific, we suggest as a substitute for the section first above 
quoted the following, which may no doubt be improved upon: 

A carrier may insert in a bill issued by him any other terms and 
conditions, provided such terms and conditions shall not 

(a) Be contrary to law or public policy, or 

(b) In any wise impair his obligation safely to transport and 
deliver the property therein described, or limit his liability for 
loss thereof or damage thereto or delay except when caused by 
the act of God, the public enemy, quarantine, the authority of 
law, or the act or default of the shipper or owner. 


In Memoriam, 


Chairman Toung of the committee named to draft 
resolutions on the death of R. Lee Riggs presented the 
following, which were promptly adopted: 


Whereas, It has pleased God, in His infinite wisdom, to remove 
from our midst Robert Lee Riggs, a member of this association, 
whose interest in its welfare, wise counsels and unfailing friend- 
ship have endeared him to its members; and 

Whereas, It is peculiarly fitting that this body should perpet- 
uate upon its records its esteem of him as a man and a friend, 
and its regret at its loss of him. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans, that 
in the death of Robert Lee Riggs this association has lost a valued 
member, and his fellow members a faithful friend and companion, 
who by the constant geniality, dignity and fairness maintained by 
him in his relations with his associates won a high measure of 
their affection and admiration. 

Resolved, That the lumber fraternity of Louisiana has lost a 
worthy representative, whose career forms a large and honorable 
chapter in its history, and whose many excellencies of character 
and high sense of honor in all his dealings gained for him a high 
place in its ranks and added dignity to the trade in which he was 
engaged. 

Resolved, That we extend to his sorrowing wife and family our 
heartfelt sympathy and such consolation as may be afforded by 
the thought that we, who knew him best, can in some measure 
feel how great is their loss. 


The Attendance, 

Members in attendance were: 

Ludwig Haymann, president; L. Palmer, secretary-treasurer; W. 
P. Toung, Tudor B. Carre, Anton Soeller, George E. Watson, Frank 
B. O'Leary, F. J. Foxley, W. C. Campbell, Max Lowy, James F. 
Freret, Lucas E. Moore, W. J. Callon, W. M. Lynch, Peter F. Dunn, 
C. Schaefer, D. B. Alexander, 0. M. George, W. H. Opdenmyer, T. 
Hoffman-Olsen, Bryan Block, John D. Thistlethwaite, John G. 
Oriol, S. M. Saunders, Ernst Albrecht, Frank N. Snell, Harry A. 
Black, A. Walters. Guests—J. E. Burdon, W. J. Oliphant, jr. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS. 


Standing Committees for Ensuing Fiscal 
Year Announced. 





President F. E. Parker, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has completed his appoint- 
ments of committees to serve during the current fiscal 
year of the organization. The committees are as fol- 
lows: 


Executive committee—F. E. Parker, Saginaw, Mich.; N. H. 
Walcott, Providence, R. I.; G. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; W. 
W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Board of managers of bureau of information—A. L. Stone, 
chairman, Cleveland, Ohio; Alexander Willson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. G. Frost, New York 
City; C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; M. E. Preisch, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Hardwood inspection committee—Hugh McLean, chairman, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. L. Alcock, Baltimore, Mo.; R. M. Carrier, 
Sardis, Miss.; J. H. Henderson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. A. Reeves, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; R. W. Scho- 
field, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Special committee on single standard universal hardwood 
inspection—Lewis Dill, chairman, Baltimore, Md.; O. O. Agler, 
Chicago; E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. M. Carrier, Sar- 
dis, Miss.; R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 

Fire insurance committee—G. H. Holt, chairman, Chicago, 
Ill.; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; Daniel McLea, Baltimore, 
Md.; Irving Whaley, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; W. C. Laidlaw, 
Toronto, Ont.; (. S. Williams, Patterson, La.; F. S. Morse, 
Springfield, Mass.; S. S. Henderson, Brookville, Pa. 

Railroad and transportation committee—B. F. Betts, chair- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Stone, Boston, Mass.; Louis 
Wuichet, Chicago; W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich.; L. T. Mor- 
lan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. A. McLean, New Albany, Ind.; C, R. 
Guy, Richmond, Va. 

Lake insurance committee—E. B. Foss, chairman, Bay 
City, Mich.; . W. Betts, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. H. Carleton, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Geo. F. Hawley, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
E. H. Wean, Toledo, Ohio. 

Coastwise insurance committee—A. J. Cadwallader, chair- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. W. Blanchard, Boston, Mass.; A. 
G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; M. J. E. Hoban, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; T. M. Sizer, New York City; G. A. Doyle, Georgetown, S. 
Cc; F. B. Haviland, New York City. 

Arbitration committee—Edward LEiler, chairman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; W. E. Litchfield, Boston, Mass.; G. M. Stevens, 
Jr., New York City; F. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. E. 
Norman, Louisville, Ky.; Thos. Forman, Detroit, Mich.; B. H. 
Ellington, Richmond, Va. 

Forestry committee—J. M. Woods, chairman, Boston, Mass. ; 
Ralph Loveland, Saginaw, Mich.; J. Diver, Sarnia, Ont.; 
E. B. Wright, Boardman, N. C.; . E.. Wheeler, Erie, Pa.; 
R. J. Menz, Seattle, Wash.; A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 

Committee on terms of sale and trade ethics—F. S. Under- 
hill, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. G@ Brownell, Williams- 
port, Pa.; H. S. Hayden, Chicago; A. C., Dutton, Springfield, 
Mass.; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; S. M. Bloss, Garyville, 
La.; Knowlton Mixer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank Goepel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Audit and finance committee—Henry Cape, chairman, New 
York City; A. E. Lane, New York City; W. M. Crombie, New 
York City. 

Legislation committee—J. G. Criste, chairman, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. L. Davis, Louisville, 
Ky.; S. W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va.; Claude Maley, Evansville, 
Ind.; J. C. Righter, Williamsport, Pa.; Knowlton Mixer, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Advisory committee to American Forestry Association—R. 
c. Lippincott, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. L. Sykes, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; R. W. Higbie, New York City. 

Membership committee—E. E. Goodlander, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
W. B. Kibbee, Albany, N. Y.; G. W. Eisenhauer, Baltimore, 
Md.; W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich.; H. I. George, Buffalo, 
N. ¥.; O. O. Agler, Chicago; A. E. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; 
H. S. Janes, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. D. Baker, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
B. H. Ellington, Richmond, Va.; F. C. Rice, Springfield, 
Mass.; S. Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind.; F. Sweet, 
yrand Rapids, Mich.; C. H. Hershey, Newark, N. J.; G. E. 
Smith, New York City; Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; D. J. 
Turner, Toronto, Ont.; Irving Whaley, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; W. 
kr. Chamberlain, Boston, Mass. 

Trade relations committee—W. E. Litchfield, chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; J. R. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. P. Rider, 
New York City: R. T. Jones, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; L. 
Germain, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. E. Stone, Newark, N. J.; J. M. 
Jackson, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Special congressional car stake committee—G. F. Craig, 
chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. R. Babcock, Eten eh Pa. ; 
J. 4 Kendall, Pittsburgh,s Pas, W:; H: kins, C nnati, 
Ohio; C. H. Barnaby, Greentasti¢, Ind, 
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SACRAMENTO VALLEY CLUB ON A JUNKETING TOUR. 


Visit to Plant of the Diamond Match Co. Productive of Interest and Pleasure—Many Entertainment Features Pro- 
vided by Bountiful Host—Visitors Come from Many Points on the Coast. 


Cuico, CaL., May 27.—Retail lumber dealers from 
throughout Sacramento Valley, and a number of their 
friends among the manufacturers and wholesalers who 
supply them with their product, nearly 70 in all, were 
the guests here recently of the Diamond Match Co, 
They were royally entertained, and spent a very in- 
teresting as well as instructive day viewing the manu- 
facture of lumber from the tree to the finished product. 

The occasion was the monthly meeting of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, which ordinarily holds 
its meetings at Sacramento, but decided at the last 
meeting to accept the invitation of the Diamond Match 
Co., extended through W. B. Dean, manager of its re- 
tail line-yard department, consisting of 18 yards, to be 
the guest of the company, and no one who attended 
regretted that the invitation was accepted. 

As the first thing on the program was the luncheon 
at Park Hotel at 11:45 a. m. the forenoon was spent 
by early arrivals in looking over the city, and noting 
its remarkable growth during the last few years. With 
a population of from 12,000 to 15,000, and all city im- 
provements, it is one of the thriving towns of the 
great Sacramento Valley, which is destined to be a still 
greater producer of things agricultural and horticultural, 
as the big farms are being cut up into small tracts of 
from 5 to 40 acres and put under water and are being 
settled by easterners and people from the Middle West, 
and when the Panama Canal is completed these lands 
will be eagerly sought by progressive settlers from 
Europe, who will find in this valley one of the most 
fertile districts of the Western Slope. And it is these 
small farms that are going to make more business for 
the lumber dealer. 

The growth of Chico and its suburbs has been greatly 





H. S. WILLIAMSON, OF LINCOLN; ET 


President of the Club. 


augmented by the operations of the Diamond Match 
Co., whose great plant at what is called Barber, a suburb 
on the edge of the city, consists of those factories neces- 
sary for the working up of the lumber, which is brought 
down from the mill at Stirling, 31 miles away, by rail- 
road, just as the lumber comes out of the sawmill. 

The usual business meeting of the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club was dispensed with, owing to the 
desire to put in every minute seeing things, and as soon 
as luncheon was over the visiting lumbermen took a 
street car for the plant, where two hours were devoted 
to looking it over under the guidance of General Manager 
V. S. Woolley, Mr. Dean, and heads of various depart- 
ments of the company, including B. H. T. Anderson, sales 
manager; F. D. Robbins, in charge of the door factory; 
F. W. Terstegge, of the retail department; George Ken- 
nedy, in charge of the yard; E. Erickson, J. T. Shaw, 
J. H. Gunby, C. A. Cunningham, J. H. Williams and 
others connected with the company, all of whom ex- 
plained the different steps in the handling of the lum- 
ber product to the visiting lumbermen. 

The lumber as it was taken from the cars, as it arrives 
from the sawmill at Stirling, was followed by the visi- 
tors, as it goes on conveying chains to the stackers that 
automatically stack it on the dry kiln cars, and then 
unstacks it as it comes from the kilns, and passes it 
along to the planers. In the door factory the special 
work department was of interest. There expert cabinet 
workers were making of California walnut some beautiful 
dining room and library furniture. 

‘“We make anything, from ordinary dimension lumber 
to library furniture, tables and desks of mahogany, if 
desired,’’ remarked Mr. Dean. In the yard the com- 
pany had in pile over 30,000,000 feet, and at its mill at 
Stirling turns out nearly 200,000 feet every 10 hours. 
Besides its lumberyard, sash and door and box factory, 
planing mill, ete., at Chico, the company has also a big 
match factory of brick, and a large brick machine shop, 
which it operates as its engineering department, and 
in which it makes anything up to donkey engines and 
locomotives. This was viewed with interest, but un- 


. ROBIE, OF AUBURN; 
Secretary of the Club. 











FOUR OF THE VISITING CHERUBS. 
fortunately the match factory was not in operation, 


owing to the warm weather, and could not be inspected. 
Visit to Stirling. 


A special train of two coaches, over the Butte County 
Railroad, which is owned by the same interests, took the 
visiting delegation and hosts to Stirling, leaving Chico 
at 3 and arriving at Stirling at about 4:30 p.m. There 
the sawmill was the object of interest, until the train 
left for the return trip at 6:15. The plant is equipped 
with Allis-Chalmers Co. machinery throughout, consisting 
of two single cutting bands, two edgers, trimmer, slasher, 
ete. Although the company’s timber runs nearly half 
fir, the balance evenly divided between sugar and white 
pine, the company is cutting the pine only, believing it 
better to leave the fir standing in the forests until such 
a time as lumber values warrant the cutting of fir. As 
a result the output of the mill is all pine, and only such 
fir as is needed for its own use is sawed. At Stirling, 
Manager Woolley states, there will be cut this year about 
50,000,000 feet, the sawmill having started February 5. 

At Red Bluff the Diamond Match Co. receives about 
12,000,000 feet a year that is sawed at the Lyonsville 


mill and brought to Red Bluff by flume. This operation 
was included in the purchase of the old Sierra Lumber 
Co.’s property several years ago. The lumber coming 
from Lyonsville by flume is not yarded at Red Bluff as 
formerly but is loaded on cars and brought by the 
Southern Pacific to the Chico yard, where it is piled, 
seasoned, worked and shipped out to the trade. 

Stirling is 3,500 feet higher in altitude than Chico, 
and the trip was especially enjoyed because of the scenic 
beauties unfolded, the road winding about the mountain- 
side, giving passing glimpses of the deep canyon of the 
north fork of the west branch of Feather River. At 
the lower end were the fertile farms of Sacramento Val- 
ley, and here and there along the way up were fruit 
ranches, particularly apple orchards, that looked prosper- 
ous, while away up on the Sierras could be seen patches 
of snow that the sun had not yet melted, and which ap- 
peared in striking contrast to the groves of oranges laden 
with yellow fruit, and the waving fields of California 
poppies in the valley below, and surrounding the lumber- 
yard and plant at Chico. 

Frank Thatcher has entire charge of operations at 
Stirling, including sawmilling and logging, and George 
Spring is mill superintendent. The logging railroad ex- 
tends nearly 30 miles from the mill, and one of its spurs 
is but 244 miles in a direct line from the sawmill, al- 
though it was necessary to build 29 miles of track to 
reach that point. 








CIRCULATING 


AN INFORMAL LOVING CUP. 








Host for the Diamond Match Co. 


The Banquet. 

The climax of the entertainment was the banquet ai 
the Diamond Hotel, at 8:30 p. m., on the return of thi 
visitors from Stirling. As hosts, the Diamond Matec] 
Co. people demonstrated that they knew their business, 
for the dinner that was served could not have been sur 
passed. 

Maj. A. F. Jones, of Oroville, Cal., attorney for the 
Diamond Match Co., acted as toastmaster as if it was 
an everyday matter with him. When the repast was 
concluded, and over the cigars, Major Jones rapped for 
order, and in a few appropriate words thanked the 
guests for their presence. He then introduced F. A. 
Merguire, of Oakland, secretary of the Califernia Door 
Co., whom he declared was an old timer, and could 
discuss the subject ‘‘Looking Backward’’ better than 
anyone. Mr. Merguire declared that he had been with 
his company in the door and lumber business in Cali 
fornia for 37 years, and that he had to-day seen one of 
the finest sawmills it had ever been his pleasure to view. 
He declared that the Diamond Match Co. was deserving 
ot the heartiest thanks of its guests of the day for the 
fine entertainment. 

H. S. Williamson, president of the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, was introduced as a veteran retailer. 
Mr. Williamson had a severe cold, and could speak but 
briefly, thanking the hosts in behalf of the members of 
the association. 

He was followed by W. W. Everett, of San Francisco, 
who told a few of his entertaining stories, and then W. 
I. Wilson, of the California Door Co., continued in lighter 
vein. Growing serious, he expressed his approval of or- 
ganizations of retail dealers for the purpose of bring: 
ing about improved trade conditions. 





< 


SMEATON, OF OAKLAND; 
A Speaker at the Banquet. 


‘‘Have these meetings often,’’ he said in conclusion, 
‘and invite us. We’ll be glad to come.’’ 

A brief talk on community development work was 
made by Fred H. Gilman, Pacifie coast representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who outlined what it has 
accomplished in this great campaign during the last 12 
months, and urged the support of the retailers in ex- 
tending the movement, which means so much to them, 
and to the manufacturer as well in stimulating the con- 
sumption of building material. 

J. V. Smeaton, manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Co., Oakland, declared when called upon that he was at 
peace with all the world, after having partaken of such 
an enjoyable repast; in fact he felt at peace with all 
his competitors. As a former Wisconsin lumber manu- 
facturer, Mr. Sméaton was perfectly at,home at an 
association banquet, and his short talk was to the point. 
Like the others he emphasized the guests’ appreciation 
of the entertainment received. 

A most excellent report on the progress being made 
in getting ready for the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco was made by Junius Browne, 
manager of the sales department of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., of that city, who had attended a dinner the evening 
previous in San Francisco at which the president of th« 
exposition board explained in detail what was being 
done. Mr. Browne assured his hearers that the grea! 
show would open as scheduled in February, 1915. 

Previous to calling on the last speaker Major Jone 
said: 

The Diamond Match Co. is glad you came. One of oui 
rules is never to spend money uselessly. We feel, therefore 
that we will be repaid by having you visit us. We believ’ 
the men in charge of the different departments of our com- 
pany have learned something by having you here, and if you 
have gained anything from our experience we are glad of 
it and hope you will come again. 

He then called on W. B. Dean, who had done so much 
toward making the gathering the success that it was. 
Mr. Dean thanked the visitors for their visit, and said 
they had long wanted to get the Sacramento Valley 
lumbermen to see just what they had. One dealer in 
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particular, Mr, Dean said, had been promising to visit 
the plant for three years and when a few days previous 
he had been advised that this dealer was coming he had 
a special wooden medal made for him. He then presented 
to H. D. Chandler, of Vacaville, a medal as large as a 
saucer, made of inlaid wood, with his name, the place, 
and date carved in the wood on one side. The presenta- 
tion of the medal caused considerable amusement, and 
Mr. Chandler’s brief speech of thanks for the honor con- 
ferred on him concluded the festivities of the evening 
and ended a day that will be long remembered in the 
lumber history of Sacramento Valley. 


Observed by the Way. 


The number of former Wisconsin lumbermen, par- 
ticularly from Ashland and vicinity, who happened to 
be in the crowd, was astonishing. There were J. V. 
Smeaton, manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Oak- 
land, who used to be in the lumber business in Ashland, 
and Dan Desmond, who was with Mr. Smeaton there, 
and now has charge of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co.’s 
sales at Bay Point; G. W. Kennedy, whose father op- 
erated the Kennedy mill at Ashland years ago. Mr. 
Kennedy, is yardman for the Diamond Match Co. at 
Chico. A Diamond Match Co. man formerly from 
Rhinelander, Wis., is G. Frederickson. Among visitors 
were C. S. Brace, San Francisco representative of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, and E. E. White, now 
manager of the yard of the California Door Co., at 
Folsom, Cal., both of whom are from Ashland. An 
almost-Ashlandite was W. G. New Myer, of the Shasta 
Lumber Co., Marysville, who used to be with the old 
North Wisconsin Lumber Co. at Hayward, Wis. 

James Graham, manager for Don Ray & Co., at Galt, 
Cal., although past the half-century mark, is a native 
of California, his father and his wife’s father having 
both crossed the plains in 1849 to the land of gold and 
flowers. 

R. 8. Fuller, of the Fuller-Meissner Lumber Co., Lodi, 
Cal., grew up in the lumber business at Crete, Nebr., 
where his father was interested in the firm Tidball & 
Fuller. 

No one tried harder to make the visitors feel at home 
than Frank A. Clough, of San Francisco, who represents 
the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., of Portland. Mr. 
Clough’s father, F. M. Clough, was vice president and 
manager of the Diamond Match Co., building the Chico 
plant, and consequently young Frank feels at home 
when he is at the plant, and he did his best to make 
everyone else feel likewise. 

At next month’s meeting of the club “the business 
matters that should have been taken up to-day will be 
presented for consideration by Secretary E. T. Robie, 
who, by the way, is as enthusiastic on retail association 
matters as the secretaries who do nothing else but ‘‘see.’’ 
Mr. Robie keeps busy running a retail yard at Auburn, 
Cal., operated by the Auburn Lumber Co., of which he 
is president. Auburn, by the way, has the distinction 
of having two post ofiices, one of which, at the east end 
of the town, is called East Auburn. The ground plan 
of the town resembles a 2 by 4-16, long and narrow, 
and when the business men at the east of the town tried 
io get the post office moved to their vicinity, and were 
vusuecessful, some kind friend at headquarters secured 


VISITING LUMBERMEN ON THE PORCH OF THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.’S OFFICE 


AT CHICO, CAL. 





SAWMILL OF THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. AT STIRLING, CAL. 








for them another post office. You can reach Secretary 
Robie at either post office. 
How Names Cling. 

It’s strange how names cling. A. W. Smith looks after 
the sales for the Northwestern Redwood Co., whose mill 
is near Willits, Cal. For a number of years he repre- 
sented the California Pine Box & Lumber Co. at Fresno. 
There were, odd though it may seem, other Smiths in 
that town, and A. W. Smith soon became known for 
convenience as ‘‘ Pine Box’’ Smith, and so he is to this 
day, though for the last two years he has been selling 
redwood lumber. Back of that, to go into the history 
of this particular Smith, he having been born on the 
same day about 31 years ago that a great cireus in 
which was Major Bates, the giant, visited his birthplace, 
and weighing 12 pounds for a starter, his ‘‘dad’’~un- 
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c. S. BRACE, OF SAN FRANCISCO; 
Caught in the Act of Having a Good Time. 


consciously called him ‘‘Bates’’ and to-day those who 
do not call him ‘‘ Pine Box’’ hark back to ‘‘ Bates.’’ 

‘¢Pine Box’’ Smith declares that redwood lumber, 
which he now sells, would make much better matches 
than pine, but Manager Woolley says the match manu- 
facturers can only take the redwood people at their 
word, they having stated from time immemorial that 
redwood lumber will not burn, so nix on redwood match 
block stock. 

Glen Harrington, who represents the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co. in the valley, is a former Minneapolis boy, 
who has been on the Coast for the last seven or eight 


FIFTEEN MILLION FEET OF LOGS AT THE 


STIRLING PLANT. 


years. Since W. G. New Myer quit the road and became 
a lineyard magnate, Glen Harrington has the reputation 
of being the best looking salesman in the valley, but 
it has been remarked that that statement does not 
signify much. 

Had a Northern Electric car not happened along Her- 
man Nathan, of the Wendling Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, would have missed the luncheon. He came up the 
night before, stopping at Gridley to visit his company’s 
yard there and then on to Live Oak, and was negotiat- 
ing the distance between Live Oak and Chico in an auto 
when the tire blew out and other things happened, so 
that the arrival of the interurban car was most oppor- 
tune. 

Vie DeMarais is no longer in the retail business but is 
doing a wholesale business as the Western Lumber 
Agency, with headquarters at Chico. 

The Sacramento River Supply Co., with yards at 
Knights Landing and Meridian, was represented by its 
two proprietors—C. V. Hooper and W. H. Wraith. They 
are both energetic young men who have had excellent 
experience with large manufacturing and wholesaling 
concerns and are bound to be successful. 

The banquet table was adorned with flowers in pro- 
fusion and an orchestra discoursed sweet music. Frank 
Clough, W. D. Wilson and Vic DeMarais couldn’t resist 
and danced ‘‘'Texas Tommy’’ between courses. At every 
plate was a paper weight of California walnut, a souve- 
nir of the Diamond Match Co. and made in its factory. 

Probably the youngest lumber salesman in the United 
States is B. W. Bookstaver, who represents the Me- 
Cullough Lumber Co., of San Francisco, in the valley, 
and who attended the meeting. He is 17 years of age, 
and was in the company’s office for several years. This 
spring he started selling lumber and is selling it, too. 

As nearly everyone in the West came from the East, 
so did Vernor S. Woolley, general manager of the Dia- 
mond Match Co., whom old timers will remember as 
having been with the E. S. Hartwell Lumber Co. many 
years in Chicago, buying lumber in the markets along 
the Great Lakes. He had charge of the old Sierra 
Lumber Co. operations at Red Bluff, after it was bought 
by the Diamond Match Co., and later succeeded as man- 
ager of the entire operations of the Diamond Match Co. 
in California. 

Albert Trower held up the dignity of the firm Trower 
Bros., San Francisco, of which he is a member, and 
renewed his acquaintance with friends in the retail 
trade. 

Those Present. 


R. S. Fuller, Lodi; Fuller-Meissner Lumber Co, 
H. D. Chandler, Vacaville; T. B. Chandler Co. 

H. Nathan, San Francisco; Wendling Lumber Co. 

R. F. Hamilton, San Francisco; The Pacific Lumber Co. 
A. W. Smith, Willits; Northwestern Redwood Co. 

G. M. Harrington, Bay Point; C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 

H. C, Cheim, Marysville; Union Lumber Co. 

Cc. A. Baker, Dixon; West Valley Lumber Co. 

A. Wetdig, Sacramento; Standard Portland Cement Co. 
J. M. Silvey, Willows; Glenn County Lumber Co. 

V. DeMarais, Chico; Western Lumber Agency. 

E. D. LeClare, Willows; Sacramento Valley Lumber Co. 
Dan C. Desmond, Bay Point; C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 

F, A. Merguire, Oakland; California Door Co. 

J. V. Smeaton, Oakland; C. A, Smith Lumber Co. 

B. H. T. Anderson, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 

W. B. Dean, Chico; Diamond Match Co, 

J. T. Binet, Oroville; Binet Bros. 

W. I. Wilson, Oakland; California Door Co. 

Wallace Everett, San Francisco. 








A REUNION OF FORMER ASHLAND (WIS.) LUMBERMEN. 
Left to Right—G. W. Kennedy, Dan Desmond, ie: Smeaton, W. G. New Myer, C. 8S. Brace, 
. te. 


E. E. Whi 
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Pp, J. Binet, Oroville; Binet Bros. 
J. C. Robinson, San Francisco; Henry Caldwell Lime Co. 
R. B. Mitchell, San Francisco; Henry Caldwell Lime Co. 
J. H. Browne, San Francisco; Pacific Lumber Co. 

J. H. Williams, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 

A. L. Brown, Red Bluff; Brown & Doane Co. 

W. J. Reilly, Bella Vista; Terry Lumber Co. 

J. W. Shattuck, Lodi; Morehead Lumber Co. 

W. H. Morrison, Davis; Davis Lumber Co. 

James Graham, Galt; Don Ray & Co. 

Albert E. Trower, San Francisco; Trower Bros. 

E. T. Robie, Auburn; Auburn Lumber Co. 

J. E. Sibley, Oroville; Truckee Lumber Co. 

P. B. Vantress, Oreville; Truckee Lumber Co. 

F. R. Close, Corning; Corning Lumber Co. 

W. J. Osborn, Roseville; Slocum & Osborn. 

George L. Miessner, Lodi; Valley Lumber Co. 











Williamson, Lincoln; Williamson & Crosby. 


: . Wilson, Dixon; E. “re Wilson Lumber Co. 
F. D. Robbins, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
F. W. Terstegge, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 


W. G. New Myer, Marysville; Shasta Lumber Co. 

J. . West, Portland, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 

Cc. S. Brace, San Francisco; Peninsula Lumber Co. 

>. E. Roddan, Wheatland. 

L. P. Larsen, Rio Vista; Sullivan & Larsen. 

Wraith, Knights Landing; Sacramento River Supply 


Co. 
C. V. Hooper, Knights Landing; Sacramento River Supply Co. 
George Kennedy, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
E. E. White, Folsom; California Door Co. 
B. W. Bookstaver, San Francisco; McCullough Lumber Co. 
H. E. Officer, Portland, Ore.; Dant & Russell (Inc.). 
J. W. Benner, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 





G. Frederickson, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
Vernor S. Wooley, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
E. Erickson, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
J. T. Shaw, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
J. H. Gumby, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
Cc, A, Cunningham, Chico; Diamond Match Co. 
Major A. F. Jones, Oroville, Diamond Match Co. 
Fred H. Gilman, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
W. R. Gore, Fair Oaks; Slocum & Gore. 
G. H. Rothe, Chico. 
J. R. Gray, Chico; Butte County Railroad. 
R. B. Knox, San Fr rancisco; Pacific Portland Cement Co. 
R. S. Kitrick, Oroville. 
M. L. Hirschfeld, Gridley; Butte County Lumber Co. 
L. Wilkinson, Sacramento; W. P. Fuller & Co. 
. A. Clough, Portland; J. S. Hamilton Lumber Co. 
George Cooney, Chico; Cooney Lumber Co. 





LOGGING DEPARTMENT 


NEW WORK ON LOGGING AND LUMBERING. 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in 
connection with a book review, appeared the statement 
that unfortunately ‘‘There is at the present time avail- 
able no work dealing effectively with any of the de- 
tails of lumber manufacture from the time that the 
trees are cut in the forest.’’ This statement was true 
to the best of the knowledge and belief of the re- 
viewer at the time. 

Happily, however, this much desired book has made 
its appearance under the title of ‘‘ Logging and Lum- 
bering,’’ with subtitle of ‘‘Forest Utilization, a Text 
Book for Schools.’’ The author is Dr. C, A. Schenck, 
director of the Biltmore Forest School, who is the 
publisher also. Persons who know Dr. Schenck per- 
sonally or who have been made to feel acquainted 
with him through an acquaintance with his work at 
the head of the Biltmore School will know at once 
the intensely practical nature of this work which has 
come from his hands. 

The need of accurate knowledge of the subjects 
treated of in the book is well expressed in the author’s 
preface as follows: 

Nowhere on earth more than in the United States is the 
forest utilized by ingenious devices and by intelligent men. 
{In America the knowledge of forest utilization has grown 
within the last forty years on a scale as wonderful as have 
the sums of money annually spent on forest utilization. The 
amount of money thus spent between tree and manufacturing 
consumer is likely to exceed the billion dollar mark. The 
manufacturing consumer of the United States is apt to put 
another five hundred million dollars into the value of the 
raw product refined by him. 

Confronted by these figures, the layman is apt to ask “‘Are 
. our forests utilized by hap hazard methods or are they util- 
ized in a scientific way?’ And further, “Why is it that 
the knowledge spent on forest utilization—on that grand 
American industry—does not rank amongst the so-called 
applied sciences of the country % 

The answer to these queries lies in two points. 
one hand, 


On the 
forest utilization has grown in actual practice so 


phenomenally fast that no scientific lumberman in this 
country could dare to keep up with the progress. On the 
other hand, the many facts concerning forest utilization 


which are known to the American lumberman have never 
been presented in a systematic form. A systematized knowl- 
edge of lumbering would at once entitle it.to the rank of a 
Te ths following pages our present knowledge of forest 
utilization is presented for the first time in a systematic 
form. 

The book is divided into two parts, ‘‘ Logging Opera- 
tions’’ and ‘‘ Manufacture of Wood Products.’’ Chap- 
ter I is devoted to ‘‘Labor Employed in the Forest.’’ 
‘Manual Labor’’ and ‘‘Animal Labor’’ are the sub- 
divisions of this chapter, these two subjects being again 
divided and discussed under ‘‘ Logging Camps,’’ ‘‘ Du- 
ration of Employment’’ and ‘‘Remuneration.’’ In his 
treatment of the subject of ‘‘Animal Labor’’ the 
author makes some interesting comparisons of the rela- 
tive efficiency of horses, mules and oxen, considering 
the original cost of the animals, the food they con- 
sume, the amount of power they can exert, their speed, 
ete. ‘*‘Woodmen’s Tools’’ is the first subdivision of 
Chapter II, ‘‘ Cutting ltr ioe ’ Under this head 
is included detailed information regarding the cost, the 
uses and the keeping in order of the various logging 
tools. Under ‘‘Felling the Trees’’ the respective ad- 





“BEFORE TAKING’—TANGLED UNDERBRUSH 


IN ARKANSAS SHORTLEAF. 


vantages of various methods are discussed, and the 
same is true of the paragraphs devoted to ‘‘ Dissecting 
(Bucking) the Boles of the Trees.’’ 

The subject of ‘‘Transportation’’ is divided into 
‘‘Land Transportation Without Vebhicles,’’ ‘‘ Water 
Transportation’’ and ‘‘Transportation on Land by 
Vehicles—The Roads.’’ Each of these subjects is 
subdivided for convenience of illustrating and discus- 
sing the various means and devices used by each 
method. This section of the work perhaps is the 
most replete with valuable information. While the 
treatment is scientific and somewhat technical, it is 
wholly practical and very suggestive. The gist of the 
subject of‘ transportation is condensed into a few 
peace entitled ‘‘Choice Between the Various Sys- 
tems of Transportation,’’ under which are given the 
conditions governing the selection of means of trans- 
portation. 

The subject of the second part of the book, ‘‘ Manu- 
facturing Operations,’’ is treated of under the follow- 
ing heads: ‘‘The Sawmill,’’ ‘‘The Woodworking 
Plant,’’ ‘‘The Veneering Plant,’’ ‘‘Basket Works,’’ 
‘*Cooperage Works,’’ ‘‘Wagon Works,’’ ‘‘Shingle 


Mill,’’? ‘‘Lath Mill,’’? ‘‘Novelty Mills,’’ ‘‘Match 
Works,’’ ‘‘ Excelsior Mill,’’ ‘‘Ground Wood Pulp Mills 


and Chemical Fiber Mills,’’ ‘* Textile Fabries,’’ ‘‘Tan- 
ning Material and Tanneries,’’ ‘‘ Manufacture of Char- 
coal in Charcoal Kilns,’’ ‘‘Pyroligneous Acid, Wood 
Alcohol, and Their Manufacture,” ‘«True or Ethyl 
Alcohol and Its Manufacture,’’ ‘ Artificial Silk Made 
From Cellulose,’’ ‘‘ Manufacture of Oxalic Acid,’’ 
‘<The Maple Sugar Industry,’’ ‘‘ Naval Stores, Their 
Production and Manufacture, 9 ‘*Vanillin,’’ ‘‘ Utiliza- 
tion of Forest Fruits,’’ and “<Tmpregnation. ’ { 

The work is profusely illustrated throughout; the 
subjects are divided, subdivided and resubdivided into 
their simplest elements and the relations of each to 
the others and to the whole subject are made so clear 
that all must understand. Being designed as a text 
for use in schools, the subjects are arranged and 
treated in a purely logical order, starting with the tree 
as it stands in the forest and ending with, say, the 
perfect match stick or insulator pin, every interme- 
diate operation and the method or machine used to 
perform it being illustrated and described. Copies of 
‘‘Logging And Lumbering’’ will be supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $5.25 each by registered 
mail, postpaid. 





‘‘A TANGLEWOOD TALE’’ IN TWO PICTURES. 


The one worker who is constantly confronted with 
a succession of stubborn facts is the logging superin- 
tendent. Because he is so situated mere theory as 
theory has little of interest to him. He finds himself 
in hourly danger of being pulverized between the upper 
stone of sawmill demand and the nether stone of 
‘‘woods obstructions. ’’ 

Of course after scientific forestry has been practiced 
several hundred years the logging superintendent will 
not be compelled to pitch camp and begin operations 
in such a wilderness as is represented in the first of 
the two illustrations shown on this page. But as the 


men who are getting the logs from woods to mill are 
living and working in the matter-of-fact world of 
today instead of the ‘‘ideal’’ world that is to come, 
they must and they do look upon all these obstacles 
and problems as mere parts of the day’s work and they 
set about with the best tools and men they can get to 
conquer the forest. 

The first of the two pictures shows a particularly 
underbrushy section in an Arkansas forest of shortleat 
yellow pine. Of course if this undergrowth is all small 
and there is nothing among it of the size and obstrep- 
erousness of ‘‘jack oak’’ the ‘‘bulls’’ will ride it 
down and comparatively little swamping is necessary 
before going after the logs. 

The second of the two pictures shown in connection 
with this article was taken from practically the same 
position as the first, but after a cutter had spent an 
hour and a half cutting out the small stuff to give the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN photographer’s camera some- 
thing like a clean sweep back to the real timber. This 
was indeed a case in which one ‘‘could not see the 
forest for the trees.’’ 

The presence or absence of this undergrowth deter- 
mines largely the methods of getting out the timber. 
When the jack oak is thick and large the logging an- 
imals can not get out with logs without considerable 
swamping, which is a somewhat slow and expensive 
operation. Of course the tendency always has been to 
eliminate as much as possible this preliminary work. 
Consequently the steam skidder has been brought into 
service, enabling the woods gang to bring the logs out 
from the worst tangles after comparatively little 
swamping. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE BREAKS RECORD. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor predicts 
that the foreign trade of the United States in the 
fiscal year which ends with June will show larger 
totals than in any earlier year. Figures covering the 
year’s commerce for the ten months ending with April 
give substantial warrent that in both imports and 
exports the totals piled up by 1912 will surpass all 
previous records. Imports seem likely to approximate 
$1,600,000,000, a total which exceeds by $50,000,000 
the high record established in 1910; and exports seem 
likely to approximate $2,200,000 ,000, or about $150,- 
000,000 more than the previous high record of 1911. 
This growth is especially marked in the export trade, 
which has increased by about $1,300,000,000 since 
1896; while imports in the same time have increased 
approximately $850,000,000. 

Among imports the largest increases, as compared 
with 1911, are noted in art works, 50 per cent; hides 
and skins, 40 per cent; sugar, 15 per cent; tin, 20 per 
cent; and coffee, about 30 per cent. Among exports 
the most conspicuous increases occur in iron and steel, 
about 20 per cent; meat and dairy products, 20 per 
cent, and copper and mineral oils, each 10 per cent. 
The prediction for lumber exports is $90,000,000, a 
trifle less than the total for 1911, which was, how- 
ever, a banner year and one not easy to surpass. 














“AFTER TAKING’— 








WHEN THE SWAMPER HAD CUT OUT THE UNDERGROWTH. 
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PLAYING BALL AND SELLING GOODS. 


Nearly every traveling salesman is a baseball fan, for 
nearly every traveling salesman has good, red blood in 
his veins. Many a Saturday afternoon, when the Climax 
Township Sodtrotters play the Canada Corners Sluggers, 
you will find the local dealer and the visiting salesman 
sitting side by side in the piano box grandstand rooting 
for dear life. For, no matter how much of a fan the 
salesman may be, it is seldom he sees the Reds or the 
Braves, the Senators or the Browns, on view. He has 
to depend on the chance game in some town on the road 
for that portion of the national pastime that is a neces- 
sary part of the American diet. 

And it is time well employed if—. The first ‘‘if’’ 
is this: It is time well employed if it creates a greater 
bond of sympathy between the dealer and the salesman. 
But the second ‘‘if’’ is a bigger one: It is time well 
employed if the salesman learns the one thing that more 
than another makes the successful ballplayer. 

Did you ever notice some young fellow break into the 
big league with a whip that could throw a ball through 
a brick wall? He was hailed a phenom and touted as a 
wonder. And then he suddenly faded from public view 
and big league box scores, while some old timer with 
considerable glass in his arm and considerable gray in 
his hair hangs on year after year. What is it that keeps 
these old boys in the game? 

It is the application of a simple principle, and there 
are two occupations in which it is especially effective— 
baseball and salesmanship. It is studying the other 
fellow. The young player with the strong arm may be 
the superior athlete, but he treats all his opponents 
alike. He depends on skill, rather than on knowledge. 
It does not take the wiser ones long to get on to him. 
If he is a pitcher they know what to expect; while he, 
having acquired no such knowledge, is defenseless. If 
he is an infielder they know whether a bunt to his right 
or his left will make him fumble. So they play him as 
much as the game. ' 

Likewise many a young salesman starts out with a 
good line and a lot of new and up-to-date knowledge 
concerning salesmanship. But he soon finds that the 
business is not to be taken from the graybeards so easily. 
For some reason the old timers hold the trade. The 
youth may look upon these oldtimers as passé and think 
that he soon will have all the business. And yet he 
doesn’t break in as fast as he thought he would. He 
may never do so, unless he learns that trick of studying 
the other fellow. 

The Cy Young or Lefty Leifield type of pitcher knows 
the weakness of every man who comes to bat. He knows 
that Larry LaJoie will drive a waist ball a mile and that 
Frank Chance can not hit a low one. And so he attacks 
his opponent at a vulnerable point, feeding him that 
which he is least able to resist. 

The successful salesman follows a similar rule. He 
studies his trade. He does not go to each dealer with 
the same stereotyped appeal, making the same speech to 
each man he meets like the amateur book agent. He 
studies his territory. He knows the man to whom he 
must talk price, the one to whom quality is the thing, 
the man who is so conservative that he is likely to buy 
under his requirements unless the fact is pointed out to 
him, the man who likes a little entertainment, the man 
who wants to talk nothing but business and have it 
quickly over with—knows each man’s avenue of easiest 
approach and his wishes, sentiments and desires. It is 
this knowledge that lifts him out of the order-taker class 
and makes him a salesman worthy of the name. 

With his first trip he begins acquiring this experience. 
When he comes around again he will know why he did 
not sell Brown at Brownville or Smith at Smithville. 
Ne will never let up until he has studied the matter 
from every angle. And he is quite as anxious to know 
why he did sell someone else. It is important that he 
should know that which appeals in certain cases as well 
as that that does not appeal. 

If such knowledge were not a necessity salesmen them- 
selves would be a foolish luxury. The salesman who says 
‘hat price alone gets orders is as wrong in statement as 
‘o is in practice. If this were true, if salesmen did not 
ossess intimate and diversified knowledge of the require- 
‘ents of their trade, if the same line of talk would do 

‘r every dealer, the sash and door house or the lumber 
vholesaler or manufacturer could furnish eaeh possible 

ustomer in the territory with a phonograph and each 
onth send him a new reeord that could take his order 
ute as well as these salesmen who do not think it 
ccessary to study their trade, their weaknewses and their 
— requirements as well as their particular likes and 
islikes, 

And let the salesman who does not study his trade 
‘emember this: If he does not possess this special 
“nowledge of his trade he has failed to build up for 
‘amself an asset worth many dollars to him as the years 
20 by. Such a knowledge of the trade of a territory 
‘an be capitalized in larger salary or increased volume 
of commissions. The man who does not possess it can 
’e removed tomorrow and the house will not suffer mate- 
rially thereby. Indeed it may benefit if he is sup- 
planted by a salesman who studies his customers. 

















THE PRIZE CONTEST 


for Salesmen will close 
July 15. If you have not 
contributed an article 
write for particulars. 











A WISCONSIN HUSTLER. 


One of the progressive sales managers of the North is 
L. R. Anderson, of the John Week Lumber Co., of 
Stevens Point, Wis., which manufactures and wholesales 
hemlock, pine and hardwoods. Mr. Anderson was born 
December 5, 1862, at Sundal, Norway. He located at 
Stevens Point at the age of 12, attended the public 
schools there and eventually the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. He took the modern classical course at that 
institution and was graduated in 1886 with the degree of 
B. L. He is a member of the Phi Delta Theta fra- 
ternity. 

After leaving Madison Mr. Anderson taught school 
for one year and in 1888 secured a position with the 





L. R. ANDERSON, 
Sales Manager John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


He has been 


John Week Lumber Co. as bookkeeper. 
in that company’s employ continuously since. In 1908 
he was given charge of the sales, up to that time under 
the supervision of A. R. Week. 

Mr. Anderson is a Hoo-Hoo. At Stevens Point he 
takes an active interest in the affairs of the city, having 
served as president of the board of education a number 
of terms and now serving in the capacity of treasurer. 

The John Week Lumber Co. manufactures about 15,- 
000,000 feet of lumber a year and has about 10 years’ 
timber ahead of it. This is the last mill on the Wiscon- 
sin River that’ gets logs from the tributaries south of 
Wausau. The concern employs no salesmen on the road, 
selling direct from Stevens Point. 





WHY CIRCULAR PRICE LISTS? 


Why is it, when a salesman goes into a dealer’s office, 
he finds, staring him in the face, from a half dozen to 
an armful of price lists, quoting on everything under the 
sun the dealer is ever apt to use? 

The dealer wants to buy, say, a car of 1x4 No. 2 
common yellow pine flooring and the salesman promptly 
quotes him $18 delivered his station for longleaf, steam 
kiln dried high-grade flooring, dressed two sides and 
center matched, which the dealer wants. Then the dealer 
begin to riffle over his bunch of quotations received, 
unsolicited, in the mail that morning. He digs out one, 
and carefully screening it from the salesman’s eye, says 
he ean buy his car of 1x4 No. 2 common flooring for $17. 
The salesman resists his inclination to call the dealer 
a liar and extolls his stock all it will possibly stand. 
If the dealer is a friend of the salesman he may show 
him the list bearing the quotation. 

The dealer’s town, say, takes a 28-cent freight rate 
from east of the river, and on examination the list 
proves to be quoting on west side basis, or in other 





words the list should show a price based on a 30-cent 
freight rate. The rates on the list are tabulated, and 
the prices delivered on any known rate are placed un- 
derneath. On this particular list, the highest rate shown 
may be 26 cents, and the dealer immediately jumps to 
the conclusion 26 cents must be his rate. And sure 
enough the price shown is $17. The salesman explains 
the difference in the freight rates, and may get the 
order on his price of $18 delivered the dealer’s town, or 
he may not, depending on whether he can convince the 
dealer that a new set of freight rates have not gone into 
effect since he was around last. 

The above is one of the more common mistakes on 
these lists with which some kind manufacturers and 
jobbers seem determined to flood the country, thus keep- 
ing the dealer posted on every fluctuation of the market, 
but there are many other errors in most of them. For 
instance, they may not state whether the stock on which 
they quote is long- or shortleaf in yellow pine, or whether 
or not it is steam kiln dried. On transit car shipments, 
the stock is more often than not sold before the dealer’s 
order is received and he is compelled to place elsewhere, 
thus suffering a delay of from three days to a week or 
so in the shipment of his order. 

But supposing the list is perfect and issued by a 
manufacturer or jobber who is absolutely reliable; from 
the writer’s experience it is very seldom that a dealer, 
especially among the smaller yards, takes a chance on 
sending an order to some concern whom he does not 
know. He will generally give the salesman, whom he 
knows to be reliable, the business on an even basis or 
even a little more than he is quoted by some one by mail 
(unsolicited) whom he does not know. He merely uses 
these lists to beat the salesman down on his price, if at 
all possible, and the manufacturers and jobbers who are 
flooding the country with circular price lists are en- 
thusiastically assisting him in his laudable ambition. 

While the above is aimed particularly at the yellow 
pine industry, it will apply to red cedar shingles 
and in fact practically everything in forest products 
down to cedar fence posts. Throughout the United 
States, from the Lakes to the Gulf and from Portland 
to Portland, thousands of duplicating devices are daily 
grinding out millions of circular price lists, and thou- 
sands of office boys are mailing them to every one in this 
broad land of ours with ‘‘Lumber’’ after his name. 
If the dealer dies or goes out of business they keep 
coming just the same, the senders grimly determined 
everyone having the least desire can keep himself posted 
on up-to-the-minute information regarding the market, 
absolutely free of cost. : 

Of course these lists make good material for starting 
a fire in the little box stoves, but why not put them 
in aforesaid stoves before mailing? Why have the send- 
ers of these lists taken on themselves the noble ambi- 
tion of seeing that every user of lumber has not less 
than 12 a day of these circular price lists? . 

R. V. HAsxKIn, 
Detroit, Mich. 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE. 

There is a northern sales manager who has had 
2,000,000 feet of hemlock crating stock on hand for 
two or three years. That long’ago he swore a vow, 
a la Jerry Simpson anent the Socks, that he would not 
sell that stock until it touched $10. The two million 
feet of strips have all been sold and the price was 
$10.50. As stated, the sales manager swore he would 
not sell them for less than $10, and this is a case where 
the sales manager swore and it paid dividends. 








POPULAR SALESMAN MAKES NEW 
CONNECTION. 


Carroll L. Beck, of Bloomington, Ind., who has been 
traveling for the W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., recently resigned that position to join the forces of 
the Curtis Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, the change be- 
coming effective June 1. Mr. Beck will travel in the 
territory hitherto covered by Fred Hixon—central In- 
diana and eastern Illinois. He will continue to live 
at Bloomington, Ind. 

Mr. Beck is one of the best known salesmen in the 
Central States, and is president of the Central Associa- 
tion Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 


ABABA 


**Silos the Best Side Line.’’ 

PRAIRIE DU Sac, WIS., May 27.—The outlook for business 
is fairly good, and our spring trade has been just about up 
to normal. ‘The outlook for building is about the same as 
last year. Our stock is a little heavier than usual. 

We find demand for cement about the same. It is being 
used for barn and hog floors almost exclusively but very 
little for porches and houses. 

We think silos are the best side line if one can solicit 
the farmer at his home. 

There is very little lumber shipped in here from catalog 
houses but a good deal of roofing. We have exceptionally 
hard competition here by parties dealing in all kinds of build- 
ing materials doing architectural work and contracting. 

PETER KLUMB, Manager, 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co. 
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we FINANCIAL “Oe 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 
We are the only large Fi ial House 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for Lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 














Le 








Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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| Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 












We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
CHICAGO 





105 So. La Salle St, 





WASHINGTON NEWS. 


MONEY FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The confreres on the 
agricultural appropriation bill have reached an agree- 
ment. The report will recommend that 10 per cent of 
the money received from the National forests shall be 
deyveted to road construction. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—The following repara- 
tio. orders have been issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


John P. Rich v. the Delaware & Hudson Co., et al.—A _ refund 
of $79.03 was authorized on account of overcharge on two e¢ar- 
loads of lime-kiln wood (cordwood) shipped from Standish, N. Y., 
to Swanton, Vt., June 19, 1911. 

Vaughn Lumber Co. v. Trinity Valley & Northern Railway Co., 
et al.—A refund of §$ 2 was authorized on account of an over- 
charge on a carload of lumber shipped from Ladd, Tex., to Eagle 
Pass, Tex., October 19, 1910. 

MacGillis & Gibbs Co. v. Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co., et al—aA refund of $3.22 was authorized on account of 
an overcharge on one carload of cedar posts forwarded from Deer 
River, Minn., to Dedham, Iowa, cn November 10, 1910. 

Trexler Lumber Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., et al.— 
A refund of $17.25 was authorized on account of an overcharge on 
two carloads of lumber forwarded from Allen, S. C., to Parkville 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y., on September 2 and 21, 1910. 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. v. St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co., et al.—A refund of $12.72 was authorized on account of 
an overcharge on two carloads of cottonwood lumber forwarded 
from Littleton, Ark., to Auburn, Nebr., during April and May, 
1907. 

Mills Carleton Co. v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way Co., et al.—A refund of $8.61 was authorized on account of 
overcharge on two carloads of yellow pine lumber forwarded from 
Corridon, Mo., to Cleveland, Ohio, on January 138, 1911. 

Complaints Filed. 

Complaint was filed last week by the Mercantile Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., v. the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co. 

Complainants state that on August 5, 1910, they caused to have 
shipped from Horatio, Ark., oak lumber weighing 62,500 pounds, 
with Kansas City, Mo., as its destination. ‘The rate charged was 
19 cents per 100 pounds for the sawed white oak ties and they 
claim the rate should have been 17 cents on the ties the same as 
the rate charged on sawed white oak lumber. ‘The freight 
amounted to $118.75 and complainants ask for reparation of $12.50. 
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Complaint has been filed by the Griffin H. Deeves 
Lumber Co. v. the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. and the Chicago, Great Western 
Railroad Co. 

Complainants state that they shipped from Engadene, Mich., to 
Lena, Minn., and Goodhue, Minn., lumber for which 11 cents was 
charged when it should have been 10 cents. Reparation of $195.22 
on the shipment is asked. 


Suspension Order. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, by order entered 
in investigation and suspension. docket No. 111, has 
suspended from May 29 until September 26, 1912, item 
No. 1714-A, on page 10 of Supplement No. 9 to Kansas 
City Southern Railway Tariff 1. C. C. No, 2948. 


This provided for concelation of joint rates for the transporta- 
tion of porch work, newells, columns, etc., from Beaumont, Tex., 
and East Beaumont, Tex., to Albany, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., New 
York City, and other eastern cities, leaving combination rates to 
apply which would result in advances ranging from 6% to 19 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Applications Granted. 


The following order has been issued regarding rates 
on thin lumber and veneering: 


The application, No, 6359 of the Southern Railway Co, and other 
carriers, asks for authority to establish rates on thin lumber and 
vencering (carload) from Jackson, Ala., to eastern and Virginian 
cities, interior eastern and New England points, Ohio and Mis- 
issippi River crossings, northern and western points lower than 
rates concurrently in effect from and to intermediate points. The 
application is based on the desire of the petitioners to establish a 
line of commodity rates from Jackson, Ala., to the destinations 
above named the same as are in effect to said destinations on like 
commodities from Magazine, Plateau, Robinson, and Terminal 
Junction, Ala., as published. The application was granted. 






SLs: 





The following order dealing with rates on cedar logs, 
etc., has just been issued: 


The application, No. 6338, was made by the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co., and asks for authority to establish rates on cedar 
logs, cedar rails, cedar fence posts, cedar wood blocks (except 
pencil blocks or slats), cedar cordwood, cedar vineyard stakes, 
and walnut lumber and logs, minimum weight as per I. C. C. No. 
A-40, from Central of Georgia Railway stations between Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Rome, Ga., to Ohio and Mississippi River cross- 
ings named in the application, the same as rates concurrently in 
effect on common lumber, as shown in E. H. Hinton’s Western 
Lumber Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. A-40. The application was 
granted by the commission. 

The following hearings have been set: 

In case No. 4750, Blue Grass Lumber Co., et al., v. the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., et al.—The hearing is set for 
June 17 before Special Examiner Smith at New Orleans, La. Case 
No. 4731, of the Robinson Lumber & Veneer & Box Co., et al., 
vy. the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., et al., will be heard 
at the same date in New Orleans by Examiner Smith. On June 
18 Special Examiner Brown will hear cases Nos. 3878 and 4763, 
both of the David Bros. Lumber Co. y. the Chicago, Rock Island 
& El Paso Railway Co., et al. 

A hearing will be held at San Francisco on June 27 before Com- 
missioner Clark in I. & S. No. 76, in the matter of the suspension 
of western classification No. 51. 

June 29 has been set as the date of hearing case No. 4570, 
Eagle Pass Lumber Co., et al., v. the National Railways of Mexico, 
et al., before Special Examiner Marshall. The ‘hearing will be 
held at Eagle Pass, Tex., as will also case No. 4839 of the same 
company against the same defendants. 

Commissioner Clark will hear case No. 4284, Multnomah Lumber 
& Box Co., et al., on July 5, at Portland, Ore. The Southern 
Pacific Railway Co. et al. is the defendant. 

A hearing will be held July S before Commissioner Clark, at 
Seattle, Wash., in I. & S. No. 76 in the matter of the suspension 
of western classification No. 51. 





APRIL DOCKET OF COMMERCE COURT CASES 
FOR FUTURE HEARINGS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The April docket of the 
Commerce Court includes the following cases for future 
hearings: 

tusse & Burgess (Inc.), et al., petitioners, v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, respondent. United States, Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., inter- 
veners. Transferred from United States Circuit Court, northern 
district of Illinois, eastern division. To set aside an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission denying an award of reparation 


on lumber shipments. _Demurrer overruled with leave to answ: 
over, Opinion dated February 138, 1912. 


J. W. Thompson Lumber Co., et al., petitioners, v. 
Commerce Commission, respondent. United States and = Ilinoi 
Central Railroad Co., interveners. Transferred from United Stats 
Circuit Court, northern district of Illinois, eastern division. Demu 
_ — with leave to answer over. Opinion dated February 
», Ula. 


Interstat. 


_The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et al., peti 
tioners, v. United States, respondent. The Interstate Commerc 
Commission and the Commercial Club of Omaha, interveners. Filed 
in United States Commerce Court March 30, 1911. To set asid 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribing rate: 
on lumber from the Southwest to Omaha, South Omaha and Lin 
coln, Nebr., and Des Moines, lowa. Petition for temporary injunc 
tion denied May 29, 1911. Amended petition filed November 29 
1911, and order for testimony February 7, 1912. 






Southern Pacific Co., et al., petitioners, v. United States 
respondent. The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, interveners 
Filed in United States Commerce Court, January 16, 1912. To 
set aside an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission prescril 
ing the rates on rough green fir lumber and lath fom points in the 
Willamette Valley to San Francisco and bay points. Motion to 
strike out granted February 10, 1912, with leave to the peti 
tioners to file amendment to the petition and to the United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission to answer. Amendment. to 
petition filed Mareh 5, 1912, 





PROTEST AGAINST FAVORABLE ACTION ON 
BARTLETT ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 


Lumber and other manufacturers throughout the 
country are protesting to Congress against any favor 
able action on the pending Bartlett anti-injunction 
bill, The protests are based on the grounds that the 
bill takes away from the Federal courts power to 
grant injunctions in labor disputes and exempts labor 
organizations and farmers’ associations from the oper- 
ation of the Sherman anti-trust act, thus legalizing the 
boycott. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and other lumber and mill associations have 
asked their membership to use their influence against 
such an enactment. Those who oppose the bill char- 
acterize it as impracticable, invalid, in the interest of 
class rather than of community and that it proposes 
standards of legality without a parallel or precedent 
in national legislation. The majority of the House 
Committee on Labor of which Representative William 
B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, is chairman, favorably 
recommended the Bartlett bill and in making its 
recommendation expressed the belief that the bill in- 
tends to correct ‘‘the too ready issuance of injune- 
tions or the issuance without proper precautions or 
safeguards.’’ Minority members of the committee 
asserted in their report that they have at all times 
been willing to assent to a rational proposal to further 
safeguard the issuance of injunctions against the pos- 
sibility of abuse, and they have introduced a bill for 
that purpose. They held that the Bartlett bill ree- 
ommended too radical changes in the court methods 
of the Federal judiciary. 

It has been pointed out in speeches made in the 
House by members who oppose the Bartlett bill that 
it selects a certain class of a community which it 
makes not amenable to the law and selects another 
class of the community from which it takes the pro- 
tection of the law, and is therefore to that extent 
unconstitutional. They further point out that it re- 
peals the law of conspiracy. Under the bill there 
can be no injunction against a strike, a boycott or a 
picketing, no matter what their consequences may 
me say those who oppose its enactment into a Federal 
aw. 





FRENCH CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMERICAN-MADE 
BOX SHOOKS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Deputy Consul General 
Bartley F. Yost, of Paris, France, has sent the follow- 
ing item to the Bureau of Manufacturers in Washing- 
ton: 


The Chambre Syndicale de l’Emballage, an organization 
of French box makers and packers, and the Chambre 
Syndicate de Bois de Sciage et Industrie (saw and industrial 
wood union) are conducting a vigorous campaign against 
the admission of shooks of American origin which arrive in a 
knocked-down state, with a view to securing legislation im- 
posing an increased duty on all American cases landed in 
France and destined for return to the United States filled 
with French merchandise. There are said to be 16 American 
exporting firms in Paris that use American shooks more or 
less regularly. 


A note from-the Bureau of Manufacturers says: 


American official records show the following exports of 
shooks and staves from the United States to France during 
the last five fiscal years, ended June 30: 1907, $1,857,538 ; 
Ser — 1909, $1,670,924 ; 1910, $1,324,874; 1911, 
$1,125,334. 





SHALL THE GOVERNMENT EXACT PANAMA 
TOLLS ON COASTWISE SHIPMENTS OR NOT? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—Congress is still wrest- 
ling with the Panama Canal bill which provides for the 
opening, maintenance, protection and operation of the 
canal and the sanitation and government of the Canal 
Zone. The section of this bill of more importance than 
any other to the lumber industry is whether or not the 
Government will decide to charge tolls from American 
Ships engaged in coastwise trade, and much of the dis- 
cussion in the House so far over the measure has been 
upon this feature. -The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in its report to the House, in section 5, op- 
poses free tolls, maintaining that the canal is a great 
publie work, built at Government expense and that traffic 
passing through it should be taxed to pay the cost of 
maintenance; it is also asserted that under existing treaties 
no other arrangement concerning tolls can be provided, 
and that a reasonable toll upon domestic trade is not a 
burden. 
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the majority report on section 5 of the bill has brought 
ut bitter opposition in the House, those favoring free 


tolls declaring that any attempt to exact canal tolls from 


vir domestic trade is an attempt to throttle competition 
and a condition intended to benefit the railroads. The 
charge is made that it is the foreign steamship combine 
and the transcontinental railroads of this country that 
are working together for the toll charge provision. 

A minority report submitted to the House favors free 
tolls for American ships, those favoring the minority 
report asserting that toll exaction would throttle any 
actual trial of competition between rail and ship, and 
actually would benefit the merchant marine of foreign 
nitions at the expense of American coastwise trade. 

Members of Congress who favor free tolls maintain 
such a provision would add to the amount of commerce 
that would go through the canal in the coast-to-coast trade 
and thereby necessarily increase American tonnage. They 
declare the greatest and most beneficial effect upon Ameri- 
can shipping from free tolls would establish the policy 
ot the Nation in relation to the toll question and would 
he a guaranty to the American people that the coast-to- 
coast trade would be reserved to American ships. 

In making their arguments they point to the story of 
the decline of the American merchant marine. LEighty- 
six years ago the percentage of American carriage in 
foreign trade was 92.5; when the Civil War began, 65.2; 
when it ended, 27.5; in 1892, 13.3, and it has been steadily 
declining until now it is only about 8 or 9 per cent. 
Exaction of tolls from American ships in the coastwise 
trade would mean the admission of foreign ships to such 
trade, it is asserted, a condition which ultimately would 
end in the complete disappearance of the American flag 
from the sea and also place the United States completely at 
the merey of foreign nations, not only in matters of com- 
merece but in time of war. 

Representative Joseph R. Knowland, of California, who 


presented the minority committee report to the House, 
said in part: 

Congress at this session will consider no legislation of 
greater importance or more far reaching in effect. ‘The bill 
provides for the operation of this great canal, the most 
zigantic engineering project of the age, and upon the form 
of legislation will depend in some measure at least the suc- 
cess, commercially, of this mighty enterprise. It is gen- 
erally conceded that we can expect little from our foreign 
trade under present conditions, for we have practically no 
ships. To-day we carry scarcely 9 per cent of our ocean 
commerce, foreign ships carrying 91 per cent. We have 
little coastwise shipping which we would seek to increase, 
but there are those who would destroy even this remnant of 
a decadent merchant marine. The pending legislation, in 
the opinion of many who have given careful study to this 
question, offers an opportunity for Congress to aid our mer- 
chant marine and in a small measure at least revive the 
shipping industry. This can be done, and the revenues 
from the canal, as has been clearly shown by the testimony, 
be still sufficient to pay double the expenses of operation 
and maintenance. It is squarely up to Congress whether 
we will grant to the United States the fullest possible 
measure of advantage incident to the opening of this Ameri- 
can canal or permit foreign nations to reap all the benefits, 
conceding to them now, as we must, the greatest share. 

It is pointed out that if tolls on coastwise traffic, how- 
ever small, are not a burden to commerce it might as 
well be said a tax is not a burden on the people. 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS FOR LUMBER. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 

ment, Washington, D. C., will open bids on June 25 for 

the following lumber under schedules as indicated below: 
Delivery at 


Article. Quantity. Navy Yard. Schedule. 
Knees, boat, oak or laurel.. 1,600 in..Mare Island, Cal, .4601 
Pane, "OPER. 6a cee vcciscces 45,000 ft..Mare Island, Cal..4601 
EMG, WHOS 6s ccc sees ,-- 100,000 ft.. Washington, D. C..4612 
eG; WHREG: - 6.e)c.6 sees s o« +. 60,000 ft..Brooklyn, N. Y....4601 
Spruce, white, plank...... 20,000 ft..Boston, Mass...... 4601 


Bidders interested may obtain schedules from the Navy 
Pay Office nearest each navy yard or from the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


IMPORTANT RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION TO 
BEGIN. 


MANSFIELD, ORE., May 27.—That the Southern Pacific 
Railroad will immediately begin construction on the line 
from Eugene to Coos Bay is announced by railroad con- 
tractors who recently visited this city. Those in the 
party were F. C. Hitchcock, general manager, and C. C. 
Tinkler of MeArthur Bros. & Perks Co. (Ltd.), rail- 
road contractors of this country and England; R. B. 
Porter, of Porter Bros., railroad contractors; Thomas 
Dixon, railroad contractor of San Francisco; and R. J. 
Weir, chief engineer for the Southern Pacific. Another 
party was composed of James Towhy, of Towhy Bros., 
railroad contractors, and several of the Southern Pacific 
engineers. 

MeArthur Bros. & Perks have the contract for building 
95 miles of the road from the end of the contract now 
held by Towhy Bros. for about 20 miles out of Eugene 
to Coos Bay. Mr. Hitchcock said that the firm he 
represented would do a part of the work and would 
sublet other portions. Work will begin as soon as ma- 
terial can be landed and will be pushed with all possible 
speed. The lower bay is to be bridged to North Bend 
and the railroad will be built through that city and 
Marshfield to connect with the branch line which is now 
owned by the Southern Pacifie and which extends to the 
interior of the county. ‘The line is to extend from 
Eugene down the Siuslaw River to Florence at the 
entrance and will tap a big belt of timber in which 
G. X. Wendling, of San Francisco, and Porter Bros. 
and others are interested. From Florence on the Siuslaw 
the road will extend south to Gardiner at the mouth of 
the Umpqua, tapping another big timber area, and from 
Gardiner will run south through the Ten Mile Lake 
country, a summer resort, to Coos Bay, connecting with 
the bridge at a point opposite North Bend. 

The Southern Pacific in making its survey from 
Eugene to Coos Bay was paralleled practically all the 
way by another road which was known as the Pacific 
Great Western, from Eugene to Florence, and as the 
Pacifie Coast Line from Florence to Coos Bay. These 
rouds were represented by H. M. Sumner. Just before 
the arrival of the contractors Mr. Sumner sent word 
to this city that his company has sold out to the South- 
ern Pacifie. The Sumner lines had some advantages 
over the Southern Pacific in matters of right-of-way 
and an agreement was reached by which the Sumner 
lines were turned over to the Southern Pacific. 

ive years ago the Southern Pacifie started to build 
‘ branch from the mainline to Coos Bay, starting at 
‘rain, This after being started was given up and 
‘\lile there have been many rumors and railroads which 
‘id not materialize this is the first definite announcement 

! actual work that has been made on Coos Bay. 





KENTUCKY RAILROAD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 28.—The Louisville & Nashville 
‘cilroad Co, has announced the letting of a contract to 

nston & Co., of Richmond, Va., for the construction 
a 30-mile extension from Winchester to Irvine, Ky. 
te road will enter a section which until now has been 
itirely without railway facilities and is expected to 
/tove second only to the extension of the Lexington & 
“astern as far as the development of new lumber opera- 
‘os Is concerned. 

"he Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad has 
‘warded a contract for the construction of an extension 
‘om Dante, Va., to Elkhorn City, Ky. This line will 
‘unable timber which has not been touched heretofore on 


‘count of its distance from the railroad to be taken 
mit, 


The Cincinnati, Licking Valley & Virginia Railroad 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation at Winchester, Ky. 
The company has a capital stock of $80,000 and the 
incorporators are J. B. Walker, of Birmingham, Ala.; 
T. G. Stuart, of Winchester, and others. The road to 
be built will run from Cynthiana, Ky., up the valley of 
the Licking River into the timber district of eastern 
Kentucky. Surveys for the road have been in progress 
for some time. 

The Pardee Timber & Coal Co., Whitesburg, Ky., which 
controls a large amount of timber and coal lands near 
the Cumberland River headwaters, is considering the con- 
struction of a railway to its holdings for the purpose of 
developing them. The extensions of the Lexington & 
Kastern will reach Whitesburg. 





MANY TO ATTEND HEARING OF QUESTION OF 
TRANSIT PRIVILEGES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 28.—From indications which 
have been received it is believed that the hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in this city July 17 
will be the most largely attended of any lumber gather- 
ing of the kind held in recent years. The realization 
that the hearing is not to be confined to the discussion 
of milling in transit regulations, such as are now in 
question by the lumbermen of Louisville, Nashville and 
Memphis, who have protested against the new regulations 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. on this sub- 
ject, but that the entire question of transit privileges 
is to be investigated, has caused lumbermen in all mar- 
kets where such privileges are enjoyed and in many 
where they are not in effect to decide to attend the 
hearing and present either defense or petition, as the 
case may demand. The hearing may be therefore an 
interesting sequel to that in Washington in March when 
the situation at Buffalo was gone into in detail. Lum- 
bermen in markets where the railroads have permitted 
transit arrangements to be made effective are naturally 
desirous of retaining the status quo; while others not 
so advantageously located have indicated a desire to 
have similar privileges granted them. When Commis- 
sioner C, C. McChord calls the meeting to order July 17, 
therefore, it is likely that several score manufacturers 
from all parts of the Middle West will be present. 





SEEK READJUSTMENT OF RATES. 
Houston, TEX., May 27.—The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has set June 11 as the date for an important 
hearing at Austin which will determine whether or not 
there shall be a readjustment of the rate on lumber for 
export shipped from Orange to Port Arthur, application 
for a reduction of the rate to 3 cents having been filed 
with the commission by the lumber manufacturers of 
Orange. The present rate from Orange to Port Arthur 
is 5 cents, while to Sabine Pass, a longer haul, it is 
only 3 cents, hence the commission is asked to reduce 
the Port Arthur rate to 3 cents also. Should the com- 
mission act favorably upon this application and reduce 
the rate it will result, no doubt, in a larger amount of 
export lumber being shipped from Orange to Port 
Arthur by rail than at present, as the bulk of this mate- 
rial is now shipped from Orange by barge. 





Not Worrying. 


New LONDON, CONN., May 24.—The general outlook in our 
territory is very favorable and much better than last year. 
Our spring trade has been normal. The outlook for build- 
ing, as compared with last year, is much brighter. Our 
present steck is normal. Demand for cement is somewhat 
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We are prepared to make loans 
| in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
® gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
j lished, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


; Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
CHICAGO. 


& First National Bank Building, 


MB 
OU'LL find that we serve lum- 


ber interests as they would be 
served--that our directorate includes 
men whose associations invest them 
with an experience which benefits 
lumber depositors. 


The proof of this superiority lies in 
the line of lumber accounts we carry. 
Timber Bonds Bought and Sold. 


Trustees to Issues. 
Colonial Trust & Savings Bank 
LaSalle St., N. E. Corner Adams, 
CHICAGO 


Particulars gladly given on request. 

















This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of : 


Loansto Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
q Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO 
J 








Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD. 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals and 
endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by personal 
and courteous attention to our customers, 





better than last year but do not believe that it is displacing 
'. H. & A. H. CHAPPELL Co. 


lumber to any extent. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 


over years. 
We now control and operate a number of 
mi 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











We are Prepared to 
Bay Entire Issues of 


imber Bonds 


Secured by First Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


3,000,000 





CAPITAL 
AND 
SURPLUS 








The First National Bank 


of Detroit Michigan 


Bond Department, — Merle B. Moon, Manager. 











LOANS WITHOUT-DELAY 





Quick action for timber concerns 
needing money for the purchase 
of timber, enlargement of plant, 
refunding of indebtedness, etc. 





FARSON, SON & CO. 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21 Broad St. 1st Nat’! Bk. Bidg. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange. 











Business Opportunity 








An experienced, successful operating lumber- 
man has negotiated for a large mill property and 
Timber holding on the Pacific Coast. 
opportunity, property 
making money. Some additional capital required 


Unusual 
operating steadily and 


to finance purchase. Details to interested re- 


sponsible applicants giving satisfactory references. 


Address—L 100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















SPORTS AND OUTINGS PAST AND PROSPECTIVE. 


CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB HOLDS OUTING. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 27.—The first outdoor meeting 
of the Cleveland Lumber Club was held at Dover Inn, 
Saturday, May 25, and was a most enjoyable event. The 
members left early by automobile and started hostilities 
on the ball field. Again it was the wholesalers against 
the retailers and the latter proved victors by the score 
38 to 26. 

For two innings the wholesalers were handicapped by 
their opponents having 10 men, but Hitchcock suffered 
a severe sprained ankle and so sides became even. The 
players were: Retailers—Sherman, Myers, Hall, Meade, 
Krauss, Peters, Barner, Williamson and Curtis; whole- 
salers—Jacobs, Hoffman, Blake, Hilton, Ruddock, Dia- 
mond, Foote, Harwood and Peitch. 

For the retailers the stars were Hall, who made 7 
runs, and Meade and Curtis, who made 6 each, while 
the booby went to Barner, who made 6 outs, 2 in one 
inning. Williamson made an exceptionally fancy and 
difficult cateh of a long fly, but his impersonation of 
Liberty enlightening the world in holding the ball 
allowed 2 runs to be scored. 

For the wholesalers Hoffman took the honors, catch- 
ing several difficult flies, making 3 homes runs and then 
spoiling it all by running from first to third, forgetting 
that second base was in the game. Foote also shone 
by making a double-play unassisted. 

After the game a fine chicken dinner was served and 
many speeches were endured, after which a welcome and 
friendly greeting was extended to ‘‘Old Dan Miller,’’ 
and he was given three cheers and a tiger. 





OUTING FOR BUFFALO LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 28.—The first outing of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange will be held on June 18, 
subject to a day’s postponement in case of bad weather. 
W. P. Betts, chairman of the outing committee, states 
that Cascade Park has been selected, the party reach- 
ing there by automobiles which leave the Buffalo public 
library building at 9:30 a. m. An inducement for a 
large attendance is offered by the good macadam and 


brick pavement over the whole distance of 35 miles. 

Lunch and dinner will be served at the park by a 
Buffalo caterer. The feature of the day will be a base- 
ball game between nines representing the hardwood 
yards and the white pine concerns. The respective cap- 
tains are Elmer J. Sturm, of F. W. Vetter’s office, and 
John F. Knox. The nines are now being selected and 
are soon to begin practicing for the contest. Two 
games will be played, with both a hard and soft ball, 
and other athletic sports will be indulged in. The 
grounds are well fitted for the purpose. The lumbermen 
have the exclusive use of the park for the day, through 
the hospitality of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
railroad company. 





NASHVILLE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE PLANS 
OUTING. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 28.—The third annual picnic 
and outing of the Nashville Builders’ Exchange will be 
held at springs near this city June 20, and plans are 
being made to entertain 500 persons including the mem- 
bers and their families and friends. J. 8. Minton is 
chairman of the committee in charge of the arrangements 
and he says the outing will be the best ever held by the 
organization. There will be a barbecue and various 
amusement features and a big steamer will be chartered 
to take the crowd to the picnic grounds. 





PITTSBURGH WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL OUTING. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 27.—The attention of the lum- 
bermen is centered in the forthcoming annual outing 
in Pittsburgh. It has been decided to have not only 
the members of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association present, but the members of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania as well, and from present indications the 
picnic at Keystone Park will be one of the largest ever 
given by the Wholesalers’ association. The date fixed 
for this outing is June 22, so that it will come before 
any of the Pittsburghers are away for the summer. 





FINANCIAL STABILITY SHOWN—FOREIGN DEMAND MET. 


A recent article in the Daily Picayune, of New Orleans, 
La., contains some interesting comment on the banking 
situation in that city, with special reference to the pro- 
gressive character of the Interstate Trust & Banking Co., 
a concern with which a numberof prominent lumbermen 
are identified. The article follows: 

GOOD VERSUS BAD BANKING. 


Every citizen of New Orleans is familiar with the details 
of the wrecking of the Teutonia Bank & Trust Co., and the 
bad repute engendered by that failure, but very few citi- 
zens, comparatively speaking, know that the evil effects of 
that fiasco have been offset by a demonstration of banking 
stability as conspicuous for integrity and stability as the 
Teutonia affair was for the lack of these qualities. It is 
within every one’s knowledge that the community was 
flooded with irresponsible rumors of disaster affecting ony 
of the other banks and every city has to contend with suc 
experiences when a collapse like that of the Teutonia is an- 
nounced. It was no secret that some of these banks lost 
considerable cash through the withdrawal of deposits by 
timid and frightened customers, and it was also no secret 
that these withdrawals and rumors were directed more par- 
ticularly at one bank. 

What everybody does not know, however, and it is good 
that they should know it, is that this bank, standing alone, 
and declining to use its legal right to impose 60 days’ notice 
before the withdrawal of deposits, paid every demand, day 
in and day out, until all the entire run of a city-wide scare, 
industriously produced by general report, had been satisfied 
to the last dollar, and few know that the cash reserve of the 
bank, when quiet finally ensued, was still far above the level 
required by law. Few people understand this outside of 
the banking business. It is well, however, that it should 
be known, for it is a highly encouraging thing to know, by 
the stern proof of actual trial, that New Orleans has finan- 
cial institutions of this character. It is the best answer 
that a community can possibly make to the occasional and 
inevitable evidences of dishonesty and incapacity which 
break out like sores in such episodes as that of the Teu- 
tonia. 

The Teutonia Bank paid 4 per cent interest on its savings 
deposits, and half of its ——e were in this class. The 
scandals of its wreck naturally caused many other depositors 
to look to the banks in which their own funds lay. any in- 
quiries were made concerning these other institutions and 
their methods, and all this naturally begot some comment. 
Personality entered here, and some of this comment was 
unfriendly to this bank and to that, just as it would have 
— if banks were mere individuals, liked and disliked as 
such. 

The character and competence of the managers of banks 
are the factors that determine their safety, but attention 
was called to the fact that the Teutonia paid its depositors 
a little more interest than most of the other banks of the 
city, and character and competence were forgotten. It 
happens that only one large bank in the city pays 4 per cent 
on savings, and the larger attention of timid depositors 
turned the full force of the assault upon this bank. 
was thus called to pay out a vastly larger part of its de- 
posited funds than any of the other institutions. 

The Picayune is informed that this bank passed out in 
this way many dollars in a very short space of time, that 
it did so without borrowing a penny, without selling a single 
security of its own, without inconveniencing one of its 
customers at home by calling his loan. It simply waived 
its right to 60 days’ notice of its depositors’ intention to 
withdraw their money, went down into its heavy reserves 
of cash; paid, and paid, and paid, on demand, as long as 
the demand was kept alive by irresponsible, careless and 
malicious misrepresentation—and when the demand had been 
fed to surfeit with money the bank still held more actual 
cash in its vault than it had already paid out. Just now, 
as the excited depositors are beginning to understand how 
they have been fooled, and before the return tide sets in, the 
bank still has a cash reserve more than twice the amount 
required by State laws. 

While it can not be denied that New Orleans has been 
furnished a conspicuous sample of bad and unsafe banking 
by the Teutonia, in the case of this other institution we 
can boast of an equally conspicuous instance of good and 
sound banking. This other bank, paying its depositors that 
share of its profits which the progressive banks of the 
North and East have long since declared to be fair and just, 
its management economical, active, alert and cautious, never- 
theless pays its stockholders heavy dividends after its de- 


positors have had their 4 per cent, and over and above 
masses a reserve big enough to check every demand that 
groundless fright can make upon it without notice. 

Here is a conspicuous demonstration of character and 
competence applied to the banking business. Deplorable 
episodes such as the wreck of the State National Bank and 
the Teutonia will sometimes darken the financial annals of 
every community, but the record is relieved and the future 
brightened by incidents like this of the Interstate. 

The officers of the Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 
are: Robert J. Wood, chairman of board; Lynn H. 
Dinkins, president; John Dibert, vice president; Samuel 
Henderson, jr., vice president; I. C. Enochs, vice presi- 
dent; Henry M. Young, secretary and trust officer; P. M. 
Lamberton, assistant secretary; Charles E. Novel, as- 
sistant cashier; Marcus Walker, assistant cashier; 
H. Dabezies, assistant cashier, and Arthur B. LaCour, 
assistant trust office. 
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FILING ROOM OUTFIT TO JAVA. 
The Hanchett Swage Works, Big Rapids, Mich., manu- 
facturer of filing room machinery, has shipped a com- 
plete filing room outfit for a large double band mill in 


Java. Exporting has grown to be a factor of its busi- 
ness. 


BPP IPP PPP PP 
FIND MARKET FOR LOG TURNER AND LOADER. 


That ‘‘all things come to him who waits’’ is an adage 
found to be true even in business. Notwithstanding keen 
rivalry, and the ‘‘get there’’ spirit vouchsafed by the 
Challoner Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., it has for some time 
been handicapped in finding a market for its Simonson 
log turner and loader. But it is now sending the 
machines to the islands of Formosa, Java, Australia 
and the Philippines, having already sprinkled them gen- 
erally throughout British Columbia. The log turner finds 
no market in the Middle Western States, the Northwest 
nor the East, due to the fact that it is adapted to the 
use of more ponderous logs than are to be generally 
found in those sections. It is manufactured to handle 
logs 8 feet in diameter and 80 feet in length and some 
are made which will manipulate logs as small as 3 feet 
in diameter and 24 feet long. The smaller type of 
machine weighs 2 tons and the largest 15 tons. It 
‘*springs’’ the largest log into place for huge saws to 
remove slabs and is popular among timber manufactur- 
ing men. 
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THE SIMONSON LOG TURNER AND LOADER, MANUFACTURE 


BY THE CHALLONER CO., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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LINCOLN HELPED MAKE THIS HOTEL FAMOUS. 


‘he rise and progress of any great city is always 
reflected in its hotels; this is true of Chicago as well 
as any other large metropolis, and the wonder of this 
large center of the western world is well exemplified 
in the new Hotel Sherman, one of the best examples 
of the complete hotel to be found in the United States. 
‘‘Qld hospitality under a new roof’’ is the best way 
to deseribe this magnificent hotel, costing $3,000,000, 
which occupies exactly the same site at Clark and 
Randolph Streets as that occupied by four predeces- 
sors of the same name, the first having been erected 
in 1837. Lumbermen visiting Chicago will not 
only find the place one of the wonders of the city but 
the hospitality accorded them will bear the closest 
resemblance to that sort of greeting that made the old 
Sherman House famous, not only in this country but 
abroad. 

At the new Sherman House the fifteenth annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation is to be held, during the coming week, and as 
this is one of the largest conventions that the hotel 
has been called upon to accommodate the management 
is taking more than passing notice of the event. 

Before the dates of the hardwood convention the 
management of the hotel will have ready for occu- 
pancy two new floors, the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
which have remained unfinished since the hotel was 
opened to the public, a year ago in January. It was 
thought that when the hotel was first opened these 
two floors would not be needed for at least six or 
seven years, but the popularity of the hostelry has 
grown with such bounds that the management found 
it necessary to go ahead with such an arrangement. 
The new Hotel Sherman when these rooms, numbering 
135, are completed will possess 800 rooms, each one 
furnished in luxurious manner and each having a pri- 
vate bath in connection. The exterior of the hotel is 
red brick, stone and terra cotta, and it represents one 
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of the best style of architecture to be found in Chi- 
cago. It is strictly fireproof in every respect. 


A Resort for the Particular. 


_ In 1857, when Ralph Waldo Emerson, famous Amer- 
ican writer, visited the West on a lecture tour he 
stopped at the then Hotel Sherman while in Chicago. 
He was so struck with the class of the hostelry that 
he wiote a letter to his friend, Thomas Carlyle, the 
great Seotch essayist, urging him to come to America 
on a lecture tour, and offering him as an inducement 
the privilege of stopping at the Sherman House, 
Which ‘shows no sign of the rough and uncouth.’’ 
‘unbermen, like Emerson, once visiting Chicago and 
registering at the hotel will not only feel like advis- 
‘4 their friends to do the same but, like Emerson, 
will not desert it as their Chicago stopping place. 
‘Vhen Emerson later visited the western metropolis, in 
_ 96, he was again prompted to write Carlyle, and this 
~ what he penned: ‘‘I am again stopping at the 
~vcrman House.’’ Emerson added that the hotel had 
cen rebuilt since he had last been at Chicago, and 
‘at the new one, bearing all the hospitality of the 
|, was built ‘‘on a seale of magnificence which one 
‘eS not certainly expect.’’ 
it has always been the plan of the management of 
ic hotel to maintain the standard of the place at the 
sh plane that Emerson twice found it, as have thou- 
ands of others, Americans and foreigners, who have 
“ver failed to stop there while in Chicago. They 
ave found that the hotel progressed as Chicago or the 
seat West has evolved, and that it is still the meeting 
‘ace of representative men when they tarry a few 
urs or a few days in this city. 
Chis hotel hearing the name of ‘‘Sherman’’ has ad- 
vanced with the times; it has always administered to 
he best, and is considered the last word in hotel con- 
“‘ruction, Everything is new and rich and luxurious, 





yet carries with it a simplicity that cannot be mis- 

taken. Its excellence is conceded. Abraham Lincoln 

always stopped at the Hotel Sherman when in Chicago 

because it represented his ideal of hospitality and sim- 

plicity, and the same conditions that the martyred 

President found in his day prevail at this day. 
Unexampled Capability. 

The new Hotel Sherman has unequaled facilities 
for conventions, banquets, entertainments and fune- 
tions of varied character. As evidence that it is 
recognized as an ideal convention place, 11 of 14 large 
conventions to be held in Chicago in June are to 
have headquarters there. The hotel has banquet halls 
and dining rooms of every description, capable of 
seating from six to 1,000 persons. The dining rooms 
and banquet halls are beautifully decorated and per- 
fectly appointed, and afford a harmonious surrounding 
essential to the success of such affairs. The perfect 
ventilation and excellent acoustics are often com- 
mented upon. The first or banquet floor was the 
object of special study and consideration by archi- 
tects and management, with the result that as conve- 
nient arrangement has been provided as can be found 
in any hotel banquet floor in the country. Leading 
from the elevator lobby on the first floor is the luxuri- 
ously furnished and spacious assembly room, where 
banquet or convention guests can meet and await the 
beginning of ceremonies. 

The Last Word in Utility. 


The ventilation of the banquet hall has been consid- 
ered by the management to be worthy of a separate 
system, apart from the main plant of the hotel. To 
that end, there is a penthouse over the Louis XVI. 
Room in which are four high velocity fans which supply 
the entire banquet floor with a steady stream of pure, 
washed air. This makes the banquet rooms cool and 
comfortable in the warmest kind of weather. 

The banquet kitchen, the largest of its kind in this 
country, occupies the entire northwest corner of the 
first floor, and is contiguous to the four rooms above 
mentioned and, contrary to the usual custom, is equipped 
with ranges instead of steam tables. The banquets in 
the Hotel Sherman are served fresh and ‘‘ piping hot,’’ 
and consequently the banqueter is not greeted with 
the warmed-over meals so frequently the rule elsewhere. 


Art and Hygiene in Cooking. 

These are some of the things that the lumbermen will 
see when they visit the hotel; there are other features 
they may not see but which are just as wonderful and 
operated with as much system and executive ability as 
any departments of the hotel. Take the extensive kitchen 
where Lucien Fromente, the chef, and George H. Jacob- 
son, the chief steward, are in charge of a force of 300, 
every one an artist in the preparation or handling of 
food; everything in this kitchen is spotlessly clean, and 
there is not a delectable dish known to chefdom that 
can not be served to guests when desired. The kitchen 
is located in the second basement and is so roomy 
that none of the large force find themselves in crowded 
quarters. Chef Fromente is aided by First Assistant 
Chef L. W. L’huillery, a day chef, a night chef and 
several head cooks, each having charge of the prepara- 
tion of different kinds of food. The hotel has its own 
storeroom and storekeeper, and one monster ice box 
containing several departments in which are kept meats, 
fish, game, vegetables, berries, butter, milk, cream, 
cheeses, and perishable food of all kinds. The hotel has 
its own wine cellar, filled with champagnes and liquors 
of rare vintage. 

The hotel has its own ice-making plant and a plant 
in which every bit of air afforded the hotel is water- 
cooled. The room temperatures are controlled automat- 
ically by means of a plant in the third basement. The 
building’s ventilating system is of the supply and ex- 
haust type and extends to the dining rooms, the banquet 
halls, the kitchen and all other rooms. All the dishes are 
washed in the kitchen by means of machinery. Every 
piece of machinery in the engine room is duplicated in 
order that should accident happen to any of the 
mechanism of the hotel a duplicate engine could be put 
immediately into service. There is jn the engine room 
a fire-service pump, with steam always up, and ready for 
action in a moment’s notice in case fire should spread in 
the hotel, which is not at all likely to happen as the 
hotel is entirely fireproof. 

Care and Comfort for Convention Delegates. 


Lumbermen in attending the convention to be held at 
this hotel naturally will-.lounge about the hotel lobby 
at times, and they will find one of the handsomest hotel 
lobbies to be found anywhere in which to idle away a 
few moments of time or chat with friends. This spa- 
cious lobby is finished in classic Italian marbles, and 
white and gold in its general aspects greet guest and 
visitor on entering through the two large vestibules. 
The effect of the lobby is elegant but it Jacks the cold 
formality that marble oftimes gives. 

It will not take those attending the convertion long 
to get acquainted with members of the executive staff 
of the hotel, who are as courteous and hospitable as 
any who have ever presided over the hotel through its 
long career, and all during that time known for its hos- 
pitality. Lumbermen will get to know Frank W. Bering, 
general manager of the hotel, and his chief assistant, 
Edward W. Denahy, David Olmstead and Ernest Reul, 
room clerk, who perhaps know more people by name than 
any hotel clerks in the country; Joseph Beifield, presi- 
dent of the hotel company, and Ernest L. Beifield and 
Eugene V. Beifield, who are prominent in the manage- 
ment. Each is an expert in hotel affairs, and under 
their direction the hotel is even more famous than ever. 
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Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 

Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 














ia CHOICE TRACTS 7) 


British Columbia Timber 


@, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

( This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 


| Corn Exchange Euilding 


‘California Timber Lands, 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg., 

















, 





San Francisco, Cal. 











= 


| Cook-Alexander Land Co., Lt. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


Colonizers and Developers of 


Cut Over Pine Lands" 

















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 








GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 








88 Broad Street, - - BOSTON. 
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With true know!l- — 


edge of your tim- 
ber, you could easily get 10% more 
every year and you'd avoid a lot of 





il waste. How much timber was left 
L in the woods by your cuttings of last year, 

which is unavailable now, and will blow down 
| before a new operation will reach it? 


That is why you need our services—to show 
you just where the timber is, what its character 
and amount. We use methods which give ex- 
act knowledge. Our appraisals and surveys 
are trustworthy. 

Send for ‘Applied Forestry’ 
. A valuable text book on how to get greater 
\\ returns from your timber at once and in 
\ the future: Free on request. 
\ APPLETON & SEWALL CO., Inc. 
Foresters and Surveyors 
ANA. 166 Fifth Avenue New York y), 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 
Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

















Successful 
Business Men 


Owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase of 
their business, We make it part of our busi- 
ness to systematize book-keeping methods so 
as to save labor and time and place you in 
easy touch with the conditions of any de- 
partment. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information 
desired about our service. 





—_—- 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan and Trust Building 


CHICAGO 
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Caused through giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


() It keeps you posted regarding the financial standing 
of parties engaged in either the manufacturing, sell- 
ing or buying of lumber products. 
We also nave a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service every time a customer fails to settle 
his account. We’ve had over 32 years’ experience, 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Establi_hed 1876. 
608 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
55 John Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., May 27.—A few weeks ago it was 
reported from Boston that the Chamber of Commerce 
had asked the Government to return to the old methods 
of surveying lunber. The !umber dealers in this market 
wished to have the State surveyor take care of all the 
cargoes arriving at the Port of Boston instead of having 
the Federal officials do it. This week the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce received a letter from the 
Treasury Department stating it has decided to return 
to the former practice if satisfactory rates can be made. 
Up to late last fall the surveyor general of Massachu- 
setts had charge of all the surveying for this port, but 
for some reason the Government decided to do all foreign 
surveying. The main complaint of the lumber trade was 
that the Government officials did not have experience 
enough to make as correct estimates as State officials. 

Charles Napier, of Springfield, will erect a saw works 
factory in that city. The main building will be 200 by 
50 feet with an ell of 50 by 50 feet. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year have amounted to $68,562,000 as com- 
pared with $56,799,000 for the corresponding period last 
year and $62,236,000 for the corresponding period in 
1910. 

B. N. Beard will erect a factory in Shelton, Conn., 
90 by 40 feet, which will be used for the manufacture 
of baskets. Considerable hardwood lumber will be used. 














NOTES FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. 

WATERVILLE, ME., May 27.—Officers of the Northern 
Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is a lumber- 
man’s telephone line with the prime object of furnishing 
an efficient telephone service in connection with the fire 
patrol system on timberlands up river, have been elected 
as follows: President, W. J. Lanigan, Waterville; clerk 
and treasurer, S. W. Philbrick, Skowhegan; general man- 
ager, Henry L. Sawyer, Greenville; directors, W. J. Lani- 
gan, 8. W. Philbrick, Henry L. Sawyer, Frank E. Boston, 
Gardiner; Roy L. Marston, W. B. Snow, Skowhegan; 
Forrest H. Colby, Bingham. The company plans to build 
a first-class trunk line between Bingham and Jackman 
and the local territory in both places will be fully de- 
veloped. A branch line will also be built along the 
county road to the Canadian border, and connection will 
be established with all the strategie points necessary for 
the most efficient fire protection. With this construction 
completed, it will be much easier promptly to concentrate 
the men necessary to fight forest fires than has ever 
been the case in the past. 

The Kennebec drive is coming along in fine style, the 
abundance of water that has fallen here the last few 
weeks having been a decided help. Word was received 
from Indian Pond last week that they are sluicing 1,- 
500,000 feet of timber at the dam every day, with from 
16,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet already in the pond. The 
drivers have an easy time compared with last year, when 
the water was so extremely low. The logs are sluiced 
over the dams at Madison during the day, and reach 
Skowhegan during the night. With the water at the 
present stage, only a watchman is needed to make sure 
that no large jams are allowed to form. Last year it 
was necessary to close the booms at night, and six men 
were required for the sluicing during the day. 

The Moose River log drive was over Holeb Falls the 
latter part of last week, and with the prevailing condi- 
tions, it will be in the main river earlier than usual. 
About 15,000,000 feet of lumber is on the drive, and 
none will be left over this season. 

The first raft of logs to arrive at the Bangor boom 
came down last week from Sunkhaze trip in charge of 
Carlin Bros. and a crew of 25 rafters have gone to work 
sorting and rafting for delivery to the mills. The raft 
comprised about 5,000,000 feet, and has been in storage 
at Argyle and Pea Cove booms since a year ago last 
winter, when they were rafted in there to wait until they 
were needed below at the mills. 

Foreman Dexter White, of Topsfield, and his crew of 
32 men have just established a record for the St. Croix 
River drive. They boomed out in Big lake a drive of 
2,500,000 feet after a 16-day tour of Clifford stream, 
and a half dead and half quick water run out of Clifford 
lake. 

Of the other drives in St. Croix River, those of the 
St. Croix Co. containing 12,000,000 or more feet are 
nearly all in the booms in Grand Lake, ready for sluiec- 
ing. Southerly winds are holding back the drives of 
H. F. Eaton & Sons on the Musquash River but there 
is not a doubt but that the 4,000,000 feet of logs will 
come through soon with a clean tally. On Tomah 
stream, where the logs have been hung up on account 
of low water for the last year or two, it is expected 
that in a short time the Eaton, Murehie and St. Croix 
Paper Co. drives will come through clean. 

The sawmill belonging to Harry Spear, at Dead- 
water, was burned May 23, with a loss of between 
$5,000 and $6,000. Mr. Spear was operating on land 
of the Coburn Heirs Corporation, filling a contract 
with the Cranston Box & Lumber Co., of Cranston, R. I. 

Two million feet of logs coming down the Kennebee 
River at Skowhegan last week on an 18-inch rise of 
water broke the boom from its moorings above the 
dam and piled the logs promiscuously all over the 
new cement dam and the rocks below. After nearly a 
day’s work the tangle was straightened out. . 

Word from Farmington is that more lumber of all 
kinds grown in that localify will be taken out next 
year than ever before, and plans are under way for 
the opening of still more territory. The drives of this 


part of Maine are well under way, and this branch 
of lumbering will be practically completed by Satur 
day, June 1. A crew of six men has begun cutting 
selected elm for wheel hubs on the Pratt farm in 
Phillips. The elm is shipped to South Strong, where 
it is turned into hubs. This is a new branch of the 
lumbering industry for this section. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BaNGorR, ME., May 27.—The first steam mill drive of 
the season has arrived in Bangor boom, and is now 
being rafted out and sent to the mills of the owners 
of the logs—the Eastern Manufacturing Co., Sterns 
Lumber Co., Lowell & Engel and Morse & Co. The 
water in the river is high, and rafting and driving are 
difficult, but in the course of two weeks the pitch will 
be down to normal or near it, and operations will then 
be conducted with full crews. 

News from the Penobscot drives is that all are com- 
ing along rapidly, and will doubtless be in on time. The 
west branch is due at Shad Pond August 5, but will 
doubtless arrive earlier. The east branch is coming 
fast, with a big crew under the direction of John E 
Kelley. Reports from the Kennebec indicate that all 
drives are ahead of last year’s time, and the same story 
comes from the St. Croix and other eastern rivers. 

The movement of spruce from Bangor is small, as the 
larger mills were late in beginning operations, but con- 
siderable lumber has gone forward to New England 
ports. There is a considerable demand for tonnage in 
the Maritime Provinces, and many Maine vessels have 
been chartered at St. John and Nova Ncotia ports to 
carry lumber and piling to Boston and New York. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 27.—Following continued 
active buying of lumber, with steadily advancing prices, 
the larger consumers are eager to place contracts cover- 
ing their needs for the last half of the year. ‘These con- 
tracts usually would not reach the trade for several 
weeks, but this year they are coming out more rapidly. 

Although wholesalers and manufacturers report a 
good volume of business and prices strong there is a 
growing complaint that much of the profit hoped for 
has been eliminated in the current trade owing to 
delayed deliveries, expense of tracing and hurrying ship- 
ments and other costs that have been out of the ordi- 
nary. However, there is considerable hopefulness over 
the general business going and the outlook improves 
as the season advances. The general industrial condi- 
tions in Pittsburgh territory are unchanged. There is 
a record-breaking production of iron and steel, with a 
serious shortage of labor that is making labor costs go 
higher. Heavy buying by railroads continues a feature. 


O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., was with the 
trade boomers’ excursion of the Chamber of Commerce last 
week. The Babcock interests report business excellent and 
prices firm. 

G. L. Camp, manager of the local office of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., returned from a business trip last week and 
reports business excellent and prices firm. The buying 
movement at present, however, is confined mostly to low- 
grade stocks, which are well sold out. Mr. Camp has re- 
cently had added to his territory a part of New York State. 
fhe Camp company lately moved its offices from the Frick 
to the Oliver Building. 
yp H. W. Henniger, of the Acorn Lumber Co., has gone to 
Canada to look after spruce and pine stocks. The company 
reports a very good buying movement and prices strong 
in nearly all lines of low-grade lumber. 

L. T. Morlan, of Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co., spent most of 

last week in West Virginia looking after mill operations and 
shipments. The company reports a great deal of embargoed 
iumber being released. Prices are firm, however, and the 
outlook is excellent. 
_ The Willson Bros. Lumber Co. reports continued activity 
in the yellow pine trade and in all grades of lumber of low 
grade. Prices are held stiffly and quotations made only for 
prompt acceptance. 

The Interior Lumber Co. reports that the last shipments 
of hemlock from its old plant, the Mill Creek mill, in Clar- 
ion County, are being made this week. That operation had 
been a most active one for the last six or seven years. The 
company has still between 2,000,000 or 38,000,000 feet re- 
maining at the B. & O. plant in the same field, which will 
be available for prompt shipment. 

The Germain Co. notes a very active demand for low- 
grade stocks of lumber. The last month has been a most 
satisfactory one for the dealers in Pittsburgh field. Rail- 
roads are still slow in taking ties and this fact has been 
unexplained in view of the advancing season and unusual 
activity in making improvements and extensions to lines by 
those big corporations. ~* 

















QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 27.—Demand while far from 
being strong is a bit stronger than the present supply, 
with the natural result of considerable dissatisfaction 
as to shipments, and yard stocks are decreasing grad- 
ually. Some items of building lumber are still scarce, 
while others have been filled in to a point where prem- 
iums will soon be dropped and prices will find their 
level, which will still be considerably above last sum- 
mer’s prices. 

Among the hardwoods, plain red oak as well as plain 
white oak are scarce and high. Chestnut (especially 
thick), birch, beech, maple and gum are in strong de- 
mand, at good prices, and customers are taking this 
lumber before it is properly dried. Poplar in low grade 
is strong, the middle grades are slack, and the higher 
grades are showing considerable activity in inquiries. 
Some concerns report an improvement in ash, while 
others find it rather sluggish. 

White pine is moving evenly except in low grade, 
which is active and strong. Hemlock is in good demand, 
and the new cut is being sold so fast that it will be 
many weeks before there can be any great accumula- 
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on of stocks to offer. Spruce is steady and strong, with 

shortage in low grade. 

In yellow pine few orders can be placed for less than 

| days delivery, and some mills refttse them for less 
‘han twiee that time. In North Carolina pine the con- 
ditions are more erratic, smail lots being offered here 
and there at lower prices than prevailed a month ago, 
vhile other concerns have about cleaned out their stocks, 
and have sold their supply for many weeks ahead. 
cypress lumber is firm and fairly active, while mold- 
ings and worked stuff seem to be more plentiful al- 
though price remains firm. 

Last week 240 permits were issued for building, cover- 
ing 336 operations, with a value of $705,170. 

General mercantile business has been beneficially in- 
iinenced by fair weather, and retail business during the 
last week has improved, while wholesalers and manu- 
facturers complain of conservative buying. 

The port boomers confidently expect great results 
trom the Twelfth International Congress of Navigation, 
which was opened here by President Taft last Thurs- 
day. The delegates represent the most prominent mari- 
time engineers from 40 of the great nations of the 
world. After inspecting the port with one accord they 
proclaimed it a wonderful harbor, which when prop- 
erly handled should make Philadelphia one of the 
greatest commercial cities of the world. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia has de- 
cided not to hold its theater benefit for the relief com- 
mittee until the fall, as the weather is warm and there 
are few good attractions at this time of year. 

Owen M. Bruner has agreed to give one of his inter- 
esting and instructive talks on the Panama Canal at 
the meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association 
which will be held June 15 at Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 

The receiver’s report in the case of the Tomb Lum- 
ber Co. has been filed, and shows the concern in such 
condition that its friends have given up hope of a 
reorganization. 

George H. Riddell, formerly with the Gill Lumber Co., 
this city, has been elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Woodside Lumber Co., of Belhaven, N. C., and has been in- 
stalled as resident manager. William B. Allen is president of 
the concern and is president of the Colonial Lumber Co., 
which sells the output of the mill. New machinery has been 
installed, and the daily cut more than doubled under the new 
administration. 

Hallowell & Souder have added Samuel Rolph to their sales 
force, to cover the south Jersey territory. Mr. Rolph is well 
and favorably known to the trade, having been foreman for 
Brosius & Smedley, at Wilmington, Del., for seven years and 
later on the sales force of the Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Co. 

Wistar, Underhill & Nixon have just secured four acres of 
ground at Basic City, Va., where they will establish a dis- 
tributing yard which will carry a large stock. 

This city has received another boost in the appropriation 
* $130,000 for the League Island Navy Yard by. the House 
ast week. 

J. E. Troth, of the J. S. Kent Co., is making a tour of the 
southern mills. 

W. H. Webster, of the Richland Lumber Co., of Charlotte, 
N. C., and H. S. Smith, of Morrison & Smith, of Hickory, 
N. C., visited the local trade last week. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 28.—Local retail trade is 
not coming as briskly as was expected a short time ago. 
The weather is ideal for business and only a few minor 
labor troubles have interfered so the dealers are at a 
loss to comprehend a reason why they are not working 
overtime. 

The wholesale market is spotty. Dealers in some in- 
stances are doing about their capacity of business while 
others report the market quiet.in the same line. The 
yellow pine market seems to be in fair shape, but hard- 
woods are particularly active. There has been a nice 
trade in the cabinet woods and low grades of hardwood 
but the middle and upper grades of oak and like lines 
are only moving with a fair amount of stock. 

©. R. Curtis, representing C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturers of mahogany lumber and 
veneers, was in Cleveland last week. He reports an ex- 
ceptionally good business in his line of trade. 

John W. Enoch, representing Richey, Halsted & Quick, 
oF Cincinnati, handling their hardwood products in this 
section, reports an excellent business in oak and _ poplar. 

W. A. Ruddick, representing the Virginia & Rainy Lake 


Co., is most encouraged with the volume of business which 


‘e has landed and_reports that, from his observations, the 
<eneral run of trade will be greatly increased from now on. 
— 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—Building keeps up its 
\ivity, permits for last week numbered 102, with 44 
ime dwellings. Thé total cost of permits was $203,- 
, which is well up to the average. : 
The fire at the plant of Graves, Bigwood & Co., Byng 
‘alet, Ont., destroyed the bandmill, lath mill, shavings 
alse, engine houses, engines, dynamo house and part 
the mill platform, but the box factory and other 
operty were saved. The lumber supply of Graves, 
‘anbert, George & Co. is assured for the present season, 
rangements having been made for some sawing out- 
ie. The sawmill had a very prosperous season ahead 
it and had started only lately for this year. L. P. 
aves returned at the end of the week from a ‘ew days’ 
‘y at Byng Inlet. The plant was well insured. 
rhe office of Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. will be moved 
ut June 1 to the new docks on the water front at the foot 
Louisiana Street. Manager Frank T. Sullivan is still 
king for a barge to tow with his steamer Kongo. 
President James A. White, of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Co., 
‘h a fleet of steamers in his own interest, is looking for 
‘side tonnage and finds it scarce. Shippers are offering 
on hardwoods from Lake Michigan to Buffalo, but the 
“sels are asking $3.50. 
Lumber receipts last week by lake were 5,295,790 feet, 
hile shingles reached 39,520,000. The prospect is for a 
‘vy movement of shingles this summer. 
. 1. Hurd has returned from Duluth, where he arranged 
r the purchase of several cargoes of white pine. A cargo 
white and norway pine has arrived at the yard. 











The McNeil Lumber Co. has received its second cargo of 
hemlock for the season, the vessel carrying 900,000 feet of 
hemlock and 300,000 feet of lath. 

Cc. M. Betts & Co. have been busy the last few days unload- 
ing the steamer Simon Langell, which arrived on Friday, 
bringing about 800,000 feet of white pine. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. has received its second lake 
eargo of white pine for this season. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., May 27.—-Lumber receipts 
by vessel at the Tonawandas so far this month are 
already in excess of those recorded for the whole of 
May, 1911. Since the season opened early in the 
month 45 boats have arrived with stock totaling ap- 
proximately 35,000,000 feet. For May of last year a 
total of 30,000,000 feet was recorded. Many vessels 














‘are on their way down the Lakes and may arrive in 


time to have their consignments recorded with those 
for the current month, in which event a much better 
showing than thus far made will be recorded. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to upper Lake points, where he 
closed deals for nearly 3,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
white pine. The stock will be forwarded at once to 
the yard on Tonawanda Island. Other recent pur- 
chases in the Duluth (Minn.) district included between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet of white pine by the 
Northern Lumber Co. 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. has closed con- 
tracts with 12 mills on the Pacific coast for the manu- 
facture of 2,000 cars of Transfer brand 16-inch extra 
clear red cedars. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. has just unloaded 2,500,- 
000 feet of white pine from the steamer Gettysburg 
and barges Melbourne and Sweetheart. These boats 
have been chartered for the season, running between 
Lake Superior ports and the company’s yard on Tona- 
wanda Island. 

Among the mill operators in the Tonawandas who 
are resorting to electric power instead of steam for 
locomotion is Frank J. Alliger, who has taken over the 
box shook business of Charles G. Butts & Co., on River 
Road. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, May 28.—Demand continues active, and 
new and larger inquiries come into the market every 
day. From a consumer’s viewpoint the market is fairly 
satisfactory, except that the strength in prices is main- 
tained more largely because of scarcity im stocks, rather 
than any material increase in the demand. It is more 
difficult for a wholesaler to get mills to consider his 
business on a prompt shipping basis than it is to get 
higher prices from buyers. The latter have allowed 
their stocks to become badly depleted, and a reluctance 
during the winter to anticipate a spring demand has 
ereited some scurrying around for stocks. On the other 
hai.d retailers are not so much concerned about prices 
as they are in getting stocks quickly, because they have 
little difficuity in getting advances from their customers. 
Local supplies are much lower than usual for this period. 
New orders are almost altogether for prompt shipment, 
and little opportunity is given for putting stock in pile. 

Much building activity is reported and the first five 
months of 1912 show a substantial gain in the value 
of permits over the corresponding period of 1911, the 
increased money consideration being over $16,000,000. 
There were 21 permits issued in Manhattan last week, 
costing $2,194,500; 36 in the Bronx, $1,019,200; 130 in 
Brooklyn, $1,279,900; 118 in Queens, $330,900; 34 in 
Richmond, $85,400. Total of 339, amounting to 
$4,909,900. 

Trade Gossip. 


Cc. H. ‘Turner has moved his wholesale offices from 1 
Madison Avenue to the Fifth Avenue Building. H. W. 
Palen’s Sons, millwork manufacturers, with plant at Kings- 
ton, N. Y., have moved their city offices from 1 Madison 
to 45 Broadway. 

The Stevens-Eaton Co. has moved its offices at 1 Madison 
Avenue into more commodious quarters on the fourth floor 
of the same building. J. W. Worth, formerly national in- 
spector in this market, has been appointed manager of the 
company’s hardwood operations at Gilman and Elkins, W. 
Va., in place of W. H. Hyatt. ; 

William Schuette, of William Schuette & Co., is on a trip 
to the Pacifie coast. 

Swain, Allcock & Swain, North Carolina wholesalers, re- 
port a strong price situation, but state it is more difficult 
to get stocks than it is to get advanced prices. 

S. E. Slaymaker & Co., West Virginia spruce manufactur- 
ers, state that the demand for spruce is strong with a high 
price value obtainable. Mr. Slaymaker says that the mill 
at. Cass, W. Va., is ——s full headway, and the only diffi- 
culty is to get out stock fast enough. Mr. Slaymaker will 
visit the mill this week. 

‘, E. Davies, vice president and general manager of the 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., at Charleston, S. C., is in town 
for a few days, visiting at the offices of the Northern Lum- 
ber Co., which handles the Tuxbury output. Mr. Hill, of 
the Northern Lumber Co., says that stocks at shipping 
points are low, and that orders are coming along so rapidly 
that the output is disposed of as fast as manufactured. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of the Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., whole- 
sale cypress distributers, with yards at Brooklyn, says the 
demand for cypress is slowly improving, and there is a bet- 
ter inclination to anticipate future wants. Mr. Hoban 
claims, however, that prices show some resistance in ad- 
vancing. 

Alexander Willson, of Willson Bros. Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was in the city last week attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Major & Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C., which was 
held at the offices of the Frost & Davis Lumber Co. The 
old officers were reelected, consisting of George E. Major, 
president; Alexander Willson, vice president; Guy_ White, 
secretary and treasurer. W. G. Frost was elected a director. 

The Emporium Lumber Co. reports that the concern’s three 
mills in Pennsylvania, at Keating Summit, Galeton and 
Austin, are taxed to their utmost capacity, turning out 
building material. Included in the list of materials which 
the company handles are Pennsylvania hardwoods, maple 
flooring, spruce material and white pine. Operations on the 
vast tract of land in the Adirondacks, St. Lawrence County, 
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A 
Timber Buyer? 











The forests of California, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia are vast. The acquisi- 
tion of first hand, dependable 
information about them requires 
years of experience and a large 
investment of capital. 














We have spent both the time 
and the money. Our knowledge 
is of value to you. If you would 
participate in the rapidly approach- 
ing exploitation of Western Tim- 
ber, draw on us for suggestions. 





Washington today ranks first 
among the lumber producing 
states; Oregon fourth. Soon 
Oregon will be first; Washington 
second.—And the Panama Canal 
is nearly Ready. 


Never again will there be such favor- 
able opportunities for profitable invest- 
ments in Western Timber. 


Just now our special offerings are:— 


75,000 acres of Western Yellow Pine in 
Central Oregon—can be divided. 


A large tract of Idaho White Pine. 


2,000,000,000 ft. of mixed timber in 
British Columbia. 


800,000,000 ft. of first quality Yellow 
Fir in Oregon. 
5,000 acres of Alaska or Yellow Cedar. 


70,000,000 ft. of Western Yeilow Pine 
in Idaho. 


Exceptional opportunities to buy cheap 
timber from original claim owners. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established since 1880 





1215 Old Colony Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


1104 Spalding Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


1211 Whitney Central Bldg.. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


1009 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE. 
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{YOU WANT THIS CARD |) 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 

It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You cannot appreciate or 
understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual exam- 
ination of it. The fact that you are not now using it, if you are 
not, is accounted for solely by the further fact that you have 
not examined ‘t. Examine it forthwith. Send for a sample tab 
today and detac h the cards one by 
one and note their perfectly 
smooth edges — their 
absolute perfec- 
tion. It is 
the card 

you want. 








FoTEEL COMPANY : 
+ ea 


Appearance of our neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
— East Adams Street, Chicago 

















Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 


STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 


Automatic Counters for Counting Logs 


GET QUOTATIONS FROM 


W.W. Wilcox & Co. 


443 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ESTAEUSHED 1672 


AWNINGS AND 


» TENT COVERS 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CoO., 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH. ARK. 


























NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 














In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 

















Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
a Unexcelled facilities for een Deer Sesh contracts and effecting 


kest despa , and have 
F aa = g Export Lumber aa. - 











On Your Way to the Southland 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, 2nd visit the beautiful historic Na- 
tional Military Park. Sixty-two miies of automobile driveway, and 
over two millions of dollars in monuments, 


Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened Juiy 4, 1911, under 


the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formely of the Grunewald, New 
Orleans. Conducted upon the modified European plan. 
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THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg.,Winnipeg, Canada_ 
Branch Offices:—Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw,Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 
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consisting of 86,000 acres, which the company recently 
opened up, are in full blast and thousands of feet of lumber 
are being cut from it every day 

Moore Bros., who handle all kinds of building materials, 
report that business of late has been fair, though the de- 
mand is not as good as it was a year ago. 

There is a rush in business for some of the dealers 
who make packing cases for the large department stores. 
In the vicinity of Eleventh Avenue, according to reports, 
seme of the dealers are overloaded with orders. Many of 
the mercantile houses have been making heavy shipments 
of late, with the result that they are giving large orders 
for packing cases to the lumber dealers who make a 
specialty of doing that class of work. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay CITY AND SAGINAW, May 27.—The biggest May 
freshet in the history of the Saginaw Valley put the 
manufacturing business of Saginaw contiguous to the 
river out of commission last week. Planing mills and 
factories were forced to shut down. The Knapp & 
Scott sawmill on the middle ground in Bay City was also 
forced to shut down. All of the railroads between Bay 
City and Saginaw but the Pere Marquette have been 
out of commission several days and the handling of lum- 
ber products by rail temporarily suspended. 

While there are not many streams in lower Michigan 
now in which logs are rafted to any extent, the rains 
have swollen the streams so that logs will come out 
nicely. ‘The same report comes from the Georgian Bay 
country. 

Box manufacturing in the valley continues satis- 
factory and has been extremely active during the spring. 
Cheap grades of lumber have ‘advanced $1 io $2 a thou- 
sand feet over last year’s prices, and the market has 
been closely sold up. Local dealers, however, are now 
receiving supplies by boat from outside manufacturing 
points, about 10,000,000 feet having arrived from Can- 
ada. Local dealers have also bought heavily in the 
Lake Superior district, and small lots from the interior 
have come in by rail. 

Frank Buell, well-known Bay City lumberman, has 
formally announced himself as a candidate for Represen- 
tative in Congress from the tenth congressional dis- 
trict. He will oppose Congressman George A. Loud, the 
present incumbent and candidate for renomination. Mr. 
Loud has resided in Au Sable many years, being a mem- 
ber of the lumber firm of H. M. Loud’s Sons Co., but 
when the fire swept that town last July it left him 
houseless and homeless. 

The Loud company has sent several million feet of 
logs to Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, to be manu- 
factured, and about 4,000,000 feet of hemlock to be cut 
at East Tawas. The company handles a large quantity 
of cedar products. 

The slogan ‘‘ Prosperity Begins at Home,’’ enunciated 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its campaign for home 
up-building, has awakened Alpena, a flourishing lumber 
and cement city on Lake Huron, and it has just closed 
a campaign for the organization of a Jive chamber of 
commerce, numbering nearly 500 members, and which 
promises to exploit that city. Manufactures total about 
40,000,000 feet of lumber annually, and the city has 
numerous other woodworking plants as well as a large 
paper mill. 

The steamer Jay Gould and schooner Grampian are 
coming down from Duluth with lumber for Handy Bros., 
of Bay City. They will bring about 1,700,000 feet. 

Despite the fact that shipments have been delayed in 
some directions owing to the freshet, local manufacturers 
report the market for both hemlock and hardwood lumber 
as exceedingly firm. There is a good demand for every 
item on the list, and maple, beech and basswood partiec- 
ularly are wanted. Manufacturers report selling more 
stock than usual at this season of the year. Manager 
Bigelow reports that the shipments of his two mills are 
steadily increasing and that they have no complaint to 
make as to demand or prices. 

It is estimated that the output of hemlock bark in the 
upper part of the lower peninsula this season wil! be 
about an average crop, although some bark was killed 
by the forest fires last year. The price is $9.75 a cord, 
about the same as last season. 

The high water foreed the S. L. 
Co.’s plant at Eastman, near 
The plants of W. D. Young & Co., and Hanson-Ward, 
at Bay City, are operating steadily. A slight improve- 
ment in flooring prices is reported. 














Eastman Flooring 
Saginaw, to shut down. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., May 27.—The market continues 
strong. Hemlock is firm at $14 and shows a tendeney 
to advance. Hardwood in the low grades is well picked 
up and has a tendency to be firmer. The shingle market 
has toned up to some extent and prices are stronger 
than they were. The market for posts and poles is 
unchanged, and, considering the advancing season, satis 
factory. Good authorities agree that the prospects for 
the trade are good. In spite of the fact that this is a 
presidential election year good fall business is confidently 
predicted. 

The barges Delta and Phalow of the Hines fleet loaded 
lumber at ‘the docks of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. for 
Chieago. Steamer Christie loaded hemlock, spruce and 
balsam for Chicago at Nahma. 

The mill of the Norton Lumber Co. at Ontonagon has 
resumed operation. The mill has been idle for over a 
year, but it is now expected that it will be operated 
throughout the summer with a full working crew. The 
company will continue logging operations in various 
timbered sections and expects to have a continuous flow 


of logs to the mill during the summer. D. J. Norton 
manager of the company, said recently that there was 
a heavy demand from the tanneries for bark, and he is 
setting a large crew of men at work peeling logs. 

Henry Key and Fred E. King will make an attempt to re 
cover 2,000,000 feet of logs from the Ontonagon River. It is 
estimated that the Ontonagon contains about 70,000,000 feet. 

The new manufacturing plant of Jacobus & Kohl, of Iron 
River, is in commission. The firm will make a specialty of 
the manufacture of windows, sashes and doors. 

Paul Perrizo, the well- known lumberman and merchant of 
Dagett, was severely injured by a fall. Mr. Perrizo recently 
underwent a delicate operation and his condition for some 
time was considered critical. 

E. A. Hamar, superintendent of the Worcester Lumber Co., 
of Chassell, president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has advised Houghton friends 
that the association has arranged to hold its annual meeting 
in Houghton in July. ‘The meeting is expected to bring 
about 85 members to Houghton. 

The Escanaba Manufacturing Co. will continue the plan in- 
augurated last year of giving Saturday half-holiday during 
summer with full pay to all employees. Manager T. M. 
Judson says the half-holiday costs the company $700 a 
month, but he considers it a good investment and it is surely 
appreciated by the employees. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., May 27.—There is a good market 
for all grades of lumber and prices remain firm, with an 
upward tendency. Lumbermen are well satisfied witb the 
existing conditions and every indication is for a pros- 
perous season. The Menominee mills are reported well 
stocked and the log trains are bringing in large stocks. 
Some heavy trains are moved down every day and the 
large mills are kept well supplied. 

The main Menominee River drive of 36,000,000 feet 
is making good progress. The drive is the smallest in 
many years. Last year many million feet of left-over 
logs were driven down and a general cleanup was made. 
As a result few left-over logs are handled this season. 

The Crawford mill at Cedar River has shut down its 
night shift for a time while large pole shipments are 
being made. 

Solper & Kobesson, of Koss, are negotiating for the 
logs of a mill recently burned and may operaté their Koss 
mill all summer. 


The schooner Delta took out 300,000 feet of hardwood 
from Menominee for Chicago last week. Schooner Chris- 
tiania brought in 35,000 feet of lumber and took out 40,000 
feet to Red River. Steamer Louis Pahlow took 160,000 ‘feet 
of hardwood lumber to Chicago. Schooner Resumption loaded 
white pine for Chicago. Barge Arthur took on spruce and 
white pine for Tonawanda, all at Wells. Steamer Philetus 
Sawyer loaded basswood and elm at Wells and Cedar River 
for Detroit. Barge Levi Grant loaded white pine at Nahma 
for Marinette, Wis. Steamer Buckley took on a cargo of 
hardwood at Big Rapids for Chicago. Tug W. 8. Taylor 
towed down a raft of 1,500,000 feet of logs from Cedar 
River to .Menomince. Schooner Joses has a contract for 
carrying 3,000,000 feet of lumber from Wells to the Mari- 
nette & Menominee Box Co., at Marinette, Wis. 

Among the vessels that loaded at Cedar River the last few 
days were the steam barge J. D. Sawyer, steam barge James 
H. Prentice for the Soper Lumber Co. of Chicago, schooner 
Petrel, of Menominee, for shingles and tugs Tylor and Ernie, 
of Green Bay, towing rafts of logs to Menominee for S. 
Crawford & Sons. The Ann Arbor took out 102,000 feet 
of Jumber from Menominee. Steamer Robert C. Wente took 
down a cargo of lumber to Milwaukee. 





CONTROL OF BIG LUMBER COMPANY NOW IN 
HANDS OF A BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., May 28.—Details of the passing 
of the control of the I. Stephenson Co. at Wells into 
the hands of a board of trustees are made public in 
a’ formal agreement entered into which has been 
recorded at the office of the register of deeds of Delta 
County at Escanaba. The I. Stephenson Co. trustees, 
into whose hands the affairs of the big corporation are 
placed, are: Isaae Stephenson, cf Marinette, Wis.; 
H. A. J. Upham, Milwaukee, Wis.; Nelson L. Barnes, 
Chicago; R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich., and Grant T. 
Stephenson, Wells, Mich. 

All properties of the company in every form are 
assigned to the trustees, who will conduct the business 
of the corporation in all of its several branches, having 
the power to pay ali of the debts of the old corpora- 
tion and to execute all contracts held by the I. Stephen- 
son Co. at the time of transfer. 

The trustees may explore for minerals on the lands 
of the company and carry on a mining and quarrying 
business, elect a superintendent and such officials as 
are necessary and pay the superintendent and them- 
selves such sums as may be thought adequate. 

The former stockholders of the I. Stephenson Co. are 
designated in the agreement as certificate holders and 
will meet on the second Monday in June of each year 
at Marinette, Wis., to receive the report of the trustees 
and elect a chairman and secretary. Until the first 
meeting of the certificate holders is held it is designated 
that Isaae Stephenson shall serve as chairman and R. E. 
MacLean as secretary of the body. 

In the agreement the stockholders of the I. Stephen- 
son Co. are designated as follows: Isaae Stephenson, 
Grant T. Stephenson, R. E. MacLean, N. L. Barnes, 
Mary L. Barnes, Sarah J. Baker, Ticonic Investment 
Co., H. A. J Upham, Daniel Wells Norris, John B. 
Pratt, W. E. Black and Fanny Wells Norris. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Drrroir, MicH., May 28.—Justus S. Stearns, one of 
the most prominent lumbermen in the State, and one 
of the three candidates for governor of Michigan in 
1900, when Col. A. T. Bliss won the honor, was in 
Detroit this week. He announced that he is out of 
polities for good. Mr. Stearns, who conducts extensive 
lumber manufacturing operations in Michigan and in 
the southern States, declares the lumber manufacturing 
business is slowly improving, but even now he says 
the prices the manufacturer receives are not much if 
any higher than they were at the time of the last panic. 
He claims that those engaged in the manufacturing of 
lumber are not to blame for the prices the people pay 
the retailer, and at the same time scouts the idea that 
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there is a lumber combine or even a ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement’’ between lumber producers, explaining that 
with lumber manufactured by thousands of persons in 
all parts of the country such a combination would be 
impracticable. ; ; 

Shipments of lumber into Detroit by water this season 
are said to be the heaviest in years, and the outlook is 
that before the season’s end a new record will be hung 
up. The season’s shipments to date are: 

For Thomas Foreman Co., steamer M. T. Green, 360,000 
feet of maple; Brownlee-Kelley Co., steamer H. RK. Havey, 
» cargoes, 500,000 feet each of hemlock; barge Corey, 500,- 
000 feet of hemlock; Toltec, 700,000 feet of hemlock ; 
steamer Sawyer, 400,000 feet mixed cargo; steamer Carter, 
300,000 feet hemlock; Lowrie & Robinson, steamer W. R. 
Stafford, 600,000 feet hemlock; steamer Sicken, 300,000 
feet hemlock; Grace Harbor Lumber Co., barge Godfrey, 
850,000 feet hemlock; John Beyster & Co., steamer Miami, 
% eargoes pine, 750,000 feet; Kuelick-Butcher Lumber Co., 
steamer Matthew Wilson, 400,000 feet mixed cargo: 
steamer W. R. Stafford, 75,000 feet maple; Detroit Lumber 
Co., steamer Helen C., three cargoes, 2,100,000 feet pine 
and hemlock; steamer 0. W. Chamberlain, 1,200,000 lath ; 
steamer Peters, 700,000 feet hemlock. 

Detroit lumber dealers are unanimous in the report 
that the City of the Straits never saw more activity 
in the home building line than it is experiencing now, 
and as a result local yards in all sections of the city 
are pressed with orders. Some dealers say business 
was never better, and all agree that sales are more 
brisk than at any other time since the panic of 1907. 
The indications are that the present rush will continue 
throughout the summer. Real estate is especially act- 
ive; several immense subdivisions have been opened 
this spring, one of the largest reporting a sale of over 
550 lots during the first week’s business. Market con- 
ditions and prices are unchanged from last week. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 27.—The light stocks in most 
lines are causing some concern among wholesale lum- 
bermen. Orders for hemlock and hardwood placed with 
the mills require considerable time for filling and 
dealers who allowed their stocks to get low are now 
learning their lesson. There is an upward tendency in 
nearly all lines, backed up by the shortage of dry stocks 
and increasing demand. Yellow pine and southern hard- 
wood stocks are lighter than in several years, due evi- 
dently to the delay in the South caused by the extensive 
floods. Northern hardwoods are arriving at the local 
market, but in shipments hardly sufficient to relieve the 
shortage. Dry stocks of upper-grade birch are almost 
impossible to secure, while the supply of plain and quar- 
tered cak is light. The situation in basswood is some- 
what easier, as more new stock is arriving. Demand 
from the building source is considerably stronger, fol- 
lowing a few days of better weather. 

H. A. J. Upham, of Milwaukee, an associate in busi- 
ness with Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, has 
returned from Marinette, where a deal was closed with 
Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., for 
the sale of the entire cut of two Stephenson mills, 
involving more than $1,000,000. Senator Stephenson, 
accompanied by his daughter, Mrs. Joseph Hodgins, and 
his granddaughter, Miss Margaret, left on the following 
day for Washington, D. C. 

The sawmill and box factory of Kellar & Martner at 
Prairie du Chien were destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. Three years ago the 
sawmill plant on the same site was burned. 

















ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., May 27.—Marinette industries al- 
most without exception will have the busiest season in 
their history. Almost all the factories have numerous 
orders listed ahead. The lumber industry is reported 
looking especially good. 

Edward Hines and Isaac Baker, of Chicago, spent 
‘ast Tuesday in Marinette with H. A. J. Upham, of 
Milwaukee, arranging for the purchase by the Hines 
lumber Co. of the entire season’s output of the two 
local mills of the N. Ludington Co. The deal involves 
upwards of $1,000,000. 

George E. White, president of the White Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, has secured options on two tracts of land 
near Bruce, Wis. 

The growing business of the Hardwood Products Co., 
of Neenah, has necessitated erection of a warehouse and 
vork has been begun on the building. 

The steamer Wyoming took a cargo of over 750,000 
eet at the N. Ludington Co. docks here recently and, 
with the consort Scotia, also loaded, went down to Buf- 
‘alo. The schooner Cora is expected to be engaged in 
iauling lumber from Marinette to Algoma again this 
season. The schooner Three Sisters took lumber from 
Menominee to Two Rivers recently. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


WAUSAU, WIS., May 27.—The Wausau Advancement 
\ssociation is pulling strings for the machine shops of 
his division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
vay Co. The shops are located at Tomahawk. The 
“ssociation’s prospects of landing them for this -city 
ook very good, especially when considering that the 
‘rainmen of this division are cooperating with the asso- 
ciation, The moving of the shops to this city mean the 
— of 50 or 60 families to the population of this 
¢! y. 

W. G. Collar, a prominent Merrill lumberman, was in 
this eity today on business. Mr. Collar is chairman of 
‘he railroad committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
ood Manufacturers’ Association. 


The water in the rivers is high and the conditions for 
log driving are reported good by drivers. The Marathon 
Paper Mills Co. has several million feet of logs and 
bolts on Big Rib River, on the drive of which it has a 
large crew of men busy. About half of the drive is 
already down. 

The plant of the Centralia Puip & Water Power Co., 
Grand Rapids, was destroyed by fire last week, entail- 
ing a loss of $80,000, fully insured. The pulp mill was 
saved. The fire is supposed to have originated from 
electric wiring, which was displaced while repairs were 
being made. The mill was the oldest on Wisconsin 
River. 





MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 28.—James Fryer, sales 
manager of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., has been 
elected captain of the lumbermen’s baseball team for 
the 1912 season, and H. W. Squier, representative of 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., treasurer and manager. 
Nate Smith was honored with election as official scorer, 
and E. H. Zimmerman as umpire. The team is practic- 
ing every Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and an effort 
is being made to get out a team that can handle any 
of the local amateur organizations. 

The Northwestern Lumber Agency, of Tacoma, has in- 
stalled a selling office in Minneapolis. J. A. Knudson, 
formerly withthe Long-Bell Lumber Co., will look 
after Minnesota and Wisconsin trade, spending most 
of the time in the twin cities, while Robert I. Sheldrup 
will travel the Iowa and Nebraska territory. 

J. L. Foster, formerly with the Bardwell-Robinson 
Co., but now of Saskatoon, Canada, where he is in the 
builders’ supply business, has been in Minneapolis on 
a short visit. 














IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., May 27.—Shipments for May to 
date are of good volume and will be large this week. 
A eonsiderable amount of stock is being moved to the 
head of the lakes for cargo shipment, and this move- 
ment will continue for several weeks. The mixed car 
trade is not heavy but sufficient orders are being re- 
ceived from the yards to keep the planing mills busy. 
Reports from traveling salesmen in the farming sections 
are encouraging and indicate a healthy future demand. 
+ The most marked feature of the market is the con- 
tinued demand for low-grade boards and strips of which 
there is no dry stock in pile unsold. Several sales of 
these items have been made against the new cut and 
numerous inquiries for stock for immediate and future 
shipment are being received. Prices in general main- 
tain an even level and are practically the same as those 
in force a month ago. Dimension is selling on the April 
1 list, and but few concessions are being made on other 
items. 

The frequent rains of the last few weeks have furn- 
ished a full stage of water and the log drives are be- 
ing rapidly advanced. 

B. V. Masters and C. A. Stafford, of Chicago, spent 
several days in Cloquet last week on business connected 
with the local box. factory of Rathborne, Hair & Ridg- 
way Co. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


DuLUTH, MINN., May 28.—Trade conditions in this 
district continue very satisfactory, though last week 
was a comparatively quiet one in actual sales. A. G. 
Flournoy, general sales agent for the Virginia & Kainy 
Lake Co., who passed through Duluth from Virginia 
on his way to Chicago last Friday, says that his com- 
pany is shipping about 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day 
and that the eastern demand for lumber is very good. 
C. H. Bradley, who has just returned from the Pacific 
coast, says that trade there is fair and that manu- 
facturers look forward to further improvement. They 
regard the Panama Canal as a boon to the lumber 
business of the Coast and expect it will open up new 
markets. 

About 15,900,000 feet will be the record for lumber 
shipments from Duluth this week. About 20 boats 
will be loaded, and the average cargo is estimated at 
a littlé more than 750,000 feet. The contract rate for 
cargoes is announced at $2.25 and the ‘‘wild’’ rate at 
$2.50. 

Samuel Simpson, a logger operating on the upper 
Mississippi, with headquarters at Bena, Minn., reports 
that there is a good stage of water in the upper 
reaches of the river. The Government dams are being 
allowed to contribute some of the surplus water, and 
there has been much rain. 

Building permits for the last week were 32 in num- 
ber and aggregated $92,100. Local architects are busy 
and the building program for Duluth will be very 
satisfactory for the season. 

According to reports from Deer River, Minn., the 
Backus-Brooks interests have acquired the Minneapo- 
lis & Rainy River road, which runs north from that 
village. It is certain that the road will be extended 
to International Falls if the Backus-Brooks people have 
purchased the line. 

The Cook & Ketcham Co. will put its newly ae 
quired sawmill at Tower in commission about June 1 
and 200 men will be employed during the sawing 
season. The company will manufacture about 25,000,- 
000 feet the first year. The Cook & Ketcham Co. last 
fall purchased the sawmill at Tower that was owned 
by Alger, Smith & Co, 
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Kno-Burn Steel Lath 


Plaster sticks to it as long as a building 
stands, because the shape of the mesh 
which is TWICE THE SIZE OF THIS 
BORDER, furnishes just the right 
“Key.” 

You can guarantee it to be absolutely 
fireproof. Its use does away with all 
annoyance from stains, cracks, or fall- 
ing plaster, and your partitions will be 
light, strong, and of minimum thick- 
ness. 

KNO-BURN STEEL LATH is manufac- 
tured from U. S. standard gauge: sheets. 
It is furnished plain; painted with the 
best quality of acid, alkali, and elec- 
trolysis-proof paint: or galvanized after 
expansion with the highest grade of 
prime Western Spelter. 

Write for our free booklet 8 on Silos, 
and booklet 9 on Stucco Houses, show- 
ing in detail just how it can be used 
and why it will be to your advantage to 
handle it 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 
METAL COMPANY, 
930-955 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Metal Lath in the World. Mills 


At Chicago, Ill., and Jean- 
nette, Pa. 
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Wire Fencing Offers Profits 
To Retail Lumber Dealers 


with the investment of but little money and no extra 
trouble. We recommend as a particularly good seller 
our Crimped Picket 


Ornamental Lawn Fencing 


which is substantially woven of heavy guage gal- 
vanized steel wire and when properly hung makes 
a good fence for many years. 


Write today for full particulars and become our sole representative. 


THE DENNING MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








Will Exchange for Lumber 


This powerful 22 H. P. duplex undermounted Traction Engine 
jate improved, worth 
$2,000—used only ashort 
time— Every part in per- 
fectcondition, A chance 
of a lifetime to get a 
Traction Engine at 
a bargain. Write 
todsy for photo 
and special offer at 
CB price below con- 
struction cost. 

E. H. Stafford Mfg.Co. 

Chicago. 
















Comoe Kole) a Oop 


Sole Manufacturers of the Falpaus 


~%§ Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


1 write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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The Buyi ying of Sash, 
Doors and Millwork 


today, demands of the retailer most careful discrimination 
if he is to hold his trade at home. Quality and service are 
the two big factors. We maintain a standard of quality 
second to none, and with our large new factory at Kansas 
City, we are equipped to give the maximum of service. 


Our Specialties are Stock 
Goods in White Pine; High grade 
interior Finish in Hardwoods. 

Send us your lists and plans for estimates. Now is the 


time to place your Screen Door orders. White Pine 
Screens are the best; we carry them. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co., sccGe! is. 


Soft 
Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Check this item right now and write us about your 
door requirements and we’ll show you how you can 
install these Soft Yellow Fir Doors and make bigger 
profits than on any door you ever handled. The 
stiles and rails are vertical grain and the panels 
beautifully figured, giving them an appearance that 








appeals to people who are particular. Best of all 
tho is the price—Write for it today. 
poe 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 77 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 


HARRY L. FULLER, - - - 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C. ASHENFELTER, - - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 


Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1 








Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D'Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 

be interested upon application. 


R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 








Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T. Ry. 








CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Sen¢ for sample bul- 


as of Advertising 
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Suggestions for Retail Lumber saehigg 


BERMAN, Chicago. 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


General Improvement in the Lumber Business— 
Northern Pacific to Better Its Railway Service— 
One of Nature’s Wonderlands. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—The lumber market con- 
tinues to show strength. Orders are numerous and most 
of the mills are booked ahead. Retail buying is light, 
however, and probably will not improve materially until 
crops are assured in the Middle West. Prices though 
firm on an average are lower than they were a year 
ago. It is generally believed that better prices could 
be had for the class of lumber which is now in demand, 
and it is probable that if business continues as at pres- 
ent there will be a sharp advance on this class of stock. 
That there is a general improvement in business in 
nearly all lines is evidenced particularly by the heavy 
purchases of car material by the railroads. 

Opens Seattle Office. 

The Eclipse Mill Co., operating a plant at Everett, of 
which Harry W. Stutchell is manager, has opened a 
selling office in the White Building, this city. Besides 
handling the entire output of the Eclipse plant, the 
Seattle office will do a general wholesale business in 
Pacific coast lumber products. W. A. McBurney, in 
charge of this office for the last two years, has been 
connected with the sales department of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal., and previous to that he 
was in Spokane for a year and a half in charge of the 
sales of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. and for several 
years in business for himself. Mr. MeBurney has a 
pleasing personality, and has hosts of friends in the 
trade. 

The Old Oregon Lumber Co., Seattle, is doing an 
excellent business, according to Sales Manager J. D. 
Collins and Manager Ralph S. Blair. Mr. Blair states 
that the yard trade is improving, but thinks too much 
buying can not be expected from this source until fall. 
He says his company has been having a good yard busi- 
ness, however, and that he believes general conditions 
are very favorable. 

More or Less Personal. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was Charles Paulk, of the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. Mr. Paulk has 
been spending a week or two in Los Angeles, where he 
attended the annual mecting of Shriners, and is now 
on his way home. 
and family. Mr. Ellis is superintendent for the Seattle Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Pioneer Lumber Co., a wholesale concern of Seattle, 
has added to its already efficient force W. H. Squires. who 
will be on the road buying. He is well known by millmen, 
having been for some time with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
in the same capacity. C. W. Johnson, of the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co., states that business is good, particularly on factory 
stock. He does not, however, look for a great deal of retail 
buying until fall. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in Seattle several days last week. 
He is president of the Eclipse Mill Co., Everett. He stated 
that lumber conditions are somewhat unsettled in the Middle 
West, but believes that if a good crop is assured, and the 
campaign atmosphere clears a little, matters will probably 
adjust themselves. 

R. V. Gibson, vice president of Stone & Hershey (Inc.), 
wholesale lumber dealers of Newark, N. J., was in Seattle 
last week. Mr. Gibson is on a buying trip. He states that 
lumber conditions in his territory are good, with every in- 
dication of improveme nt. 

R. G. Keizer. of Spokane, sales manager for the Panhandle 
Lumber Co. and Blackwell Lumber Co., who was in Seattle 
last week, reports a good demand for lower-grade lumber 
from the Inland Empire. Both of the above-named com- 
panies operate big plants, the former at Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
and the latter at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Charles E. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
this city, is entertaining his brother, Dr. N. B. Patten, of 
Minneapolis. They will take in the coming rose festival at 
Portland and will then go east of the mountains to look 
over some orchard lands they jointly own there. 

Following the recent flag agitation in Seattle, and trouble 
with the Industrial Workers of the World, Robert S. Wilson, 
shingle manufacturer, determined to test the loyalty of his 
employees, and attached to each pay check a pretty little 
American flag. He was pleased to see that every man dis- 
played his patriotism by wearing the flag. 

Intending better to serve increasing traffic on the 
main line between Seattle and Auburn, the Northern 
Pacific will soon begin the construction of two addi- 
tional tracks, at an approximate cost of $1,000,000. The 
land has already been acquired for this improvement, 
and the company is negotiating with the county author- 
ities and the city for permission to go ahead with the 
work. New shops and terminals are being installed at 
Auburn, about 15 miles from Seattle. Another activity 
of the company is the construction of the Lake Union 
Belt line, which is now well along towards completion. 


Late Shipping News. 
Charter rates announced this week by the Shipowners’ 

Association of the Pacific Coast are: 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, $4.75: San Pedro and southern 
California, a Hawaiian Islands, $7.25: Guaymas, $7.50; 
Santa Rosalia, 50; Panama, $9. 50 to $9.75: Sydney, 50S 
to 51s 3d: + dali or Adelaide, 57s 6d to 60s ; Japanese 


or Chinese parts, 46s 3d to 47s 6d: Valparaiso, 57s 6a€ to 
60s; South African ports, 77s 6d to 80s. 


Recent fixtures: 

Schooner H. D. Bendixsen, Puget Sound to San Pedro, 
5.25 schooner W. Patterson, Grays Harbor to San 
Pedro, $5.25: schooner Lottie Bennett, Puget Sound or Co- 
lumber River to Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 60s. 

Modern Railway Service. 

Mount Rainier National Park will be opened June 29 
for the season. This is one of the greatest scenic spots 
in the world, and is fast becoming one of the most 
popular pleasure resorts in this country. The attendance 
at the park last year was nearly three times that of the 
year before, and it is expected that this year its record 









While in Seattle he visited F. D. Ellis’ 


will be double that of last year. The increase in 
attendance at the park has been brought about largely 
by the advertising given it by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound Railway. This company is now operat- 
ing double daily service to the park and the trains are 
modern, speedy and equipped with dining ear service 
and observation cars. This modern equipment and com- 
fortable train service were put on for the first time last 
year between Seattle, Tacoma and Mount Rainier, being 
the outcome of the purchase of the old Tacoma & Eastern 
Railroad by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 

On the Milwaukee transcontinental trains, one of the 
exclusive features is the publication of a daily news- 
paper, called the Olympiangram, issued every day. The 
Olympiangram contains a brief review of the latest 
telegraphic news from all over the world, weather re- 
ports from various points from coast to coast, latest 
baseball news, and publishes a daily market report and 
summary. Display advertising also is a feature of this 
paper, and the Milwaukee is using its space to adver- 
tise the Northwest, Puget Sound country, the Monta- 
mara Festo, to be held in Tacoma June 30 to July 6 
and Seattle’s Golden Potlatch, which will be held July 
15 to 20. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
way Co. is not overlooking any opportunity to adver- 
tise and boost the Northwest and the Puget Sound coun- 
try in particular. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Rains Squelch Forest Fire Danger—Strong Balance to 
Credit of Lumber Industry Under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

TACOMA, WASH., May 27.—Heavy rainfalls the early 
part of last week thoroughly soaked western Washington 
woods and for the time being removed all danger of 
forest fires such as in the fore part of the month caused 
heavy financial loss and much alarm. Practically no 
damage was done to green timber by the recent fires. 

Statistics compiled by Manager W. C. Miles, of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, show 
an excess of shipments over cut of 22,580,774 feet for 
the first four months of 1912 among the association 
mills reporting. In January 115 mills reported and an 
excess of shipments over cut of 17,038,970 feet was 
shown. In February 104 mills reported and an excess 
of cut over shipments of 4,889,145 feet was shown. In 
March 105 mills reported with an excess of shipments 
over cut amounting to 17,441,674 feet. Only 68 mills 
reported in April when an excess of cut over shipments 
of 7,010,725 feet was shown. The monthly report of 
the association says the lumber market continues to show 
strength and that conditions are better than they were 
last fall, due to the heavy curtailment of output during 
the winter. 

Exact figures just given out by the State industrial 
insurance commission which is administering the new 
workmen’s compensation law, in effect since October, 
show a strong balance to the credit of the fund in the 
lumber industry classes. In Class 7, including construe- 
tion and operation of railroads, steam and logging, the 
total contributions up to May 15 amounted to $48,- 
033.86; claims fund $14,024.59; reserve account, five 
fatalities, $14,133.87, leaving a balance to the credit 
of the fund of $19,875.40. Class 10, including lumber 
and sawmills, ete., shows total contributions to the fund 
of $176.313.21; claims paid, $88,297.21; reserve account, 
30 fatalities, $54,829.09, leaving a balance to the credit 
of the fund of $33,686.91. Class 29, including planing 
mills, sash and door factories, ete., shows total con- 
tributions of $18,840.07; claims paid, $8,983.77, leaving 
a balance to the credit of the fund of $9,856.30. 

The Danaher Lumber Co.’s shingle mill and sawmill 
on the north water front are shut down again. ‘The 
company is shipping some lumber from stock on hand. 
This is the only plant in the city now idle. 

Steamer Strathleven, under charter to the American 
Trading Co., is taking a part cargo of 1,250,000 feet 
for Australia at the mill of the North End Lumber Co. 
and at other plants. It took on 1,750,000 feet on Grays 
Harbor before coming to Tacoma. The American freighter 
Lyra, in port last week for the American-Hawaiian line, 
took as part of its Tacoma cargo 9,000,000 shingles sent 
here from Grays Harbor for shipment to New York; 
also two carloads of crossarms for New York. Several 
vessels are loading coastwise and foreign lumber. 

Last reports to the Wheeler, Osgood Co. from Vice 
President T. E. Ripley, who has been making an ex- 
tended tour abroad, were that he was in London and 
the next report from him is likely to be an order for 
a batch of fir doors with 3-ply fir veneer panel for 
Buckingham palace. That Mr. Ripley is enjoying his 
extended vacation goes without saying. He will hardly 
recognize the plant when he returns, however, for the 
veneer department planned for the big factory is rapidly 
taking shape, the buiiding, 80 by 200, to house it already 
being under roof, besides which two hollow tile dry kilns 
and a waste burner are being added. It will not be 
many weeks before the veneer department will be in 
operation, largely increasing the company’s veneer panel 
out put. 

Preliminary plans have been completed by the city 
engineer ’s office for the municipal dock to be built on the 
city waterway. The plans are for what is said will be 
the best structure of its kind on the Coast. One section 
of the dock will be seven stories reaching to the height 
of the new vertical lift bridge being built from the 
city proper to the tidelands where are located the plants 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the Wheeler, 
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Osgood Co., Dempsey Lumber Co. and other big indus- 
tries. The dock will cost about $120,000. 

Manager Gable, of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., sell- 
ing agency for a number of prominent fir door manu- 
facturers of this locality, is finding orders beginning to 
come in to his office and the trade outlook bright. This 
company occupies a handsome suite in the new Tacoma 
Building and will take front rank among selling agencies. 

The British steamer Ikala, the first oil-burning tramp 
steamer ever on the Pacific coast, has arrived on the 
Sound and is loading lumber at Mukilteo for Australia 
for J. J. Moore & Co. On the completion of the Panama 
Canal the steamer, with several others of the same fleet, 
is destined to operate between Puget Sound and Liver- 
pool. 


Former Senator A. G. Foster, vice president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., has lately returned from a busi- 
ness trip east, which included also a visit to Washington, 
D. C., where he has a wide circle of friends. 

H. R. Jackson, formerly sales manager for the Union 
Lumber Co., has been made manager of the Pacific Coast 
office of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., of Denver, suc- 
ceeding J. A. Terry, who will enter the retail yard busin»ss 
in the Middle West. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Co. has moved its offices in the 
sankers’ Trust Building to suite 515-17, where it has more 
commodious and convenient quarters. 

Ik. H. Skewis, of the Skewis Lumber Co., and C. D. 
LeMaster have recently organized the Sioux City Tank 
& Silo Co., and will manufacture silo stock, using a patent 
door of their own which they think will prove a success. 
Mr. Skewis is in Minneapolis, his former home, on a busi- 
ness trip east for two or three weeks. Mr. LeMaster also 
is east on a business trip. 

H. S. Stronach, formerly of the Lucas-Stronach Lumber 
Co., has succeded W. R. Rodgers as superintendent of the 
Lister Manufacturing Co.’s new plant in the east end. 

George S. Long, secretary of the hedge yg 4 Timber 
Co., and Major Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, will be among the speakers at the Pacific 
Logging Congress to be held in Tacoma July 26 and 27. 
Major Griggs will make the address of welcome. 

G. A. Onn, president of the Onn Lumber & Shingle Co., 
returned last week from a business trip to California. His 
company finds the lumber market outlook considerably im- 
proved with a firmer feeling prevailing. 

wW-nKk eee 


SELLING AGENCY REORGANIZES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.— Reorganization of the 
Washington Cedar Products Co. was completed last week 
and the name of the company changed to the Washing- 
ton Cedar & Fir Products Co. The new officers of the 
company are: G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Startup, Wash., president; J. F. Ives, 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, first vice president; C. E. 
Wagner, Wagner & Wilson, Monroe, second vice presi- 
dent; L. G. Horton, Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle, 
treasurer, and R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co., 
North Bend, secretary. 

8. L. Johnson, the new manager of the company, is 
a capable lumberman and leaves the position of sales 
manager for the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., of Cos- 






























L. G. HORTON, Treasurer. 


R. W. VINNEDGE, Secretary. BE. 


CEDAR PRODUCTS CO. 


mopolis, Wash., with which company he has been asso- 
ciated for the last 12 years. He has had a great deal 
of experience in the selling of west coast lumber prod- 
ucts and is well and favorably known to the trade. The 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co. is to be con- 
gratulated upon obtaining his services. 

The list of members of the company includes the fol- 
lowing well-known lumber manufacturing concerns: 
Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle; Stimson Mill Co., Seat- 
tle; North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend; Wallace 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Startup; Wagner & Wil- 
son (Ine.), Monroe; O. K. Mill Co., Everett, and C. A. 
Blackman & Co., Everett. Two more straight fir mills 
and two more straight cedar mills will probably become 
members. 

This company, which is in reality a selling agency for 
the mills of its stockholders, has a more diversified out- 
put and stocks to draw from than probably any other 
lumber-selling organization in the Northwest. It has 
considerably larger cedar output than any other agency. 
The mills interested have a daily output of 700,000 feet 
of fir, 125,000 feet of cedar siding, and 1,000,000 shin- 
gles. They are so located as to give shipment over all 
of the transcontinental railroads, and the members are 
all substantial manufacturers of long standing in the 
manufacture of Washington cedar and fir. The com- 
pany is so equipped that it is sure to take its place at 
once as one of the largest factors in the sale of Pacific 
coast lumber. 

The retiring manager of the former Washington Cedar 
Products Co., J. G. Startup, will hereafter have charge 
of the sales of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., Tumwater, of 
which he is a heavy stockholder, and will maintain sell- 
ing offices in Tacoma. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., May 27.—A large amount of 
business is offered and prices are holding firm, but there 
is no perceptible increase in the regular stock buying. 
Many large orders were placed for car material, and 
cross-arms have begun to move more freely. Shingles 
are still advancing slowly and the market for this com- 
modity is very satisfactory. 

W. M. Carpenter, of the American Cross Arm Co., 
was in Centralia last week. His concern has head- 
quarters in Chicago but maintains an office in New York 
as well as Centralia. It is doing a large business, and 
he reports prospects improving. 

The weather has been very wet for the last few days 
and all timber fires have been effectually extinguished. 
The damage, however, befcre the rain started was very 
great, and while there is no immediate danger of another 
such experience the fire wardens are getting ready to 
take active hold. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co. has started logging on 
a new body of timber and the camps are doing a large 
amount of business. The mill ponds are full of high- 
grade logs and the plant is running all departments 
full time. This month will be a large one from the 
standpoint of shipments, as to number of feet and 
value. 

J. D. Wonderly, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, reports all the mills of that concern running 
full time, and business good. J. J. Jennelle, who has 
been back from his eastern trip for several days, is 
in Seattle looking up firms that maintain western buy- 
ing offices. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. is running over- 
time again to fill orders for finished stocks. The planing 
mill is running until 9 o’clock each evening. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., May 27.—Rains early last week put 
out what forest fires remained burning in Snohomish 
County. Active preparations to rebuild the mills de- 
stroyed are under way. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. has sufficient cargo 
shipping orders on hand to keep the mill busy 60 days 
with an output of 100,000 feet a day. The outlook for 
a,more plentiful supply of ships for ocean shipments is 
better than it has been for a long while. The Weyer- 
haeuser company has found that during the last few 
weeks the retail yard trade has not been as strong as 
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OFFICERS OF THE WASHINGTON CEDAR & FIR PRODUCTS CO., SUCCESSOR TO THE WASHINGTON 


























Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the 
best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
— ALSO — 


Open and 
Glazed. 


Cypress Sas 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 


SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 
OAK, YELLOW PINE } Big. ier 
GUM AND CYPRESS 


MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “Sic: ™ 
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Wholesale Mill Connections 





Yellow Pine— Cypress 
Coast Stock—Shingles 








(3 13 Putnam Bidz. 


Write EARLE RANDALL 


Manufacturers Agency 


DAVENPORT, IOWA.) 























WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 





Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 
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IMS PITTSBURGH “@g| 


We are offering 
in 4-4 


Special Bargains.ns4 


( Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and " 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 








HEMLOCK WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 


BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 











For Sale 


500 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Bay Poplar 
150 M ft. 4-4 No.1 Common SapGum 


This stock is thoroughly dry, well manu- 
factured—high grades, can ship quick. 


Will quote attractive prices. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























YELLOW PINE 





Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—tTies 
Let Us Quote You Prices 











THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 











W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. AND HARDWOODS. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 











TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Northern White Pine & Hemlock 





A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
1 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














last year but the heavy demand for car and railroad 
material has made up fer it. 

Several foreign vessels will be loaded at the Weyer- 
haeuser mill during the coming two months. The steam- 
ship St. Kilda is loading 1,200,000 feet for Melbourne. 
The Canyon Lumber Co. will ship several foreign cargoes. 
Half a million feet will go to Manila and half a million 
to Japan this week. 

W. R. Ballard, of the Canyon Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a month’s trip to Minneapolis, Minn., 
Davenport, Iowa, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Work on the harbor jetty and deepening of the Sno- 
homish River channel is progressing rapidly. The dredger 
will this week connect with the river channel. 

The pole shipment business is active, three schooners 
being here to load for San Francisco—the Albert Meyer, 
Thomas P. Emigh and C. S. Holmes taking cargoes for 
the National Pole Co. and J. H. Baxter Co. 


Late Shipping News. 


The following lumber shipments were made during last 
week: 

Crown of Aaragon, 1,800,000 feet from the Weyerhaeuser 
mill for Melbourne; steamship Jkalawhich, 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber from the Crown mill and half a million from the 
Weyerhaeuser and Ferry-Baker mills for Melbourne, clearing 
Friday; steamer Abessinia, 500,000 feet ‘of lumber from 
Crown mill for South American ports; schooner A. F’. Coates, 
800,000 feet of lumber from the Crown for Kahuili, Philip- 
pine Islands. The Olson € Mahoney cleared from the Clark- 
Nickerson mill with 800,000 feet of lumber for San Fran- 
cisco. Schooner ELthel Zane is loading 650,000 feet at the 
Clark-Nickerson mill for San Francisco. 

The volume of lumber business continues large and 
the only unsatisfactory feature is the price, which hangs 
at a low ievel. There never was a better opportunity for 
retail yard dealers to stock up at bottom prices. 

The Haybrook Lumber Co. is rushing preparations to 
rebuild its mill, 2 miles above Index, recently destroyed 
by fire. It will have a capacity of 75,000 feet daily. 

The Ideal Mill Co. recently announced that its name 
would be changed to Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co., which 
will continue the business of the Ideal Mill Co. L. D. 
Carpenter and P. H. Olwell are the controlling factors 
in the Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., May 27.—In the rail 
trade lumbermen generally expect an increase in business 
and large orders are being received from car companies 
and from sash and door factories. In car materials as 
well as in the factory business values continue to be 
firm, with a gradual increase in prices. Mills on Grays 
Harbor are running to full capacity and have orders 
enough to keep them operating for some time. In all 
classes of stock the market is decidedly firm, and though 
the yardmen are not buying heavily they are purchasing 
more than is customary at this season. The charter 
situation is normal. 

The Harriman, Santa Fe and Canadian Pacific lines 
are reported to have placed large requisitions with the 
mills of the Pacific Northwest at a very fair figure, and 
these are regarded as forerunners of large orders from 
other lines. 

The plant of the Ideal Door Co., which has been shut 
down during the last three days, will resume operation 
soon. ‘The plant has been closed for the purpose of 
retubing the boilers and a large crew have been working 
steadily in order to complete the work as soon as possi- 
ble. The company is constructing a 40-foot-wide addi- 
tion to be used for storage purposes. On the comple- 
tion of these repairs the company expects to run 
steadily during the season, as it has numerous orders 
ahead. 

In a letter which was recently received from Walter 
R. Macfarlane, formerly manager of the Western Mill 
Co., this city, the following statement was made in 
regard to the lumber company which Mr. Macfarlane 
is managing at Fabrica, Occidental Province, Philippine 
Islands: 

Tre Insular Lumber Co.’s big mill at this place has made 
the largest cut on record in the Philippine Islands, turning 
out 1,000,000 feet of tanguile, almon and apitong during 
March. The new management is making good its promise 
to put the mill on a modern basis, and this record will be 
beaten still further when the railroad from the mill to the 
forest has been completed and the 42-ton locomotive is put 
to work hauling logs. 

A. E. Globensky is the superintendent at Fabrica, 
in direct charge of the plant, and Mr. Macfarlane is 
the Manila manager. Both Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. 
Globensky were well known around Grays Harbor. On 
leaving for the Islands to take charge of this plant of 
the Insular Lumber Co. Mr. Macfarlane took with him 
a complete logging crew composed largely of men who 
had worked in his employ around Grays Harbor. 

The Larkins Logging Co., which has recently bought 
the Whitney logging interests on the Columbia River, is 
moving its machinery from this district to the scene of 
its new operations. When complete the Larkins log- 
ging camps will be the largest in the West and it is the 
intention to cut 650,000,000 feet of timber during the 
coming 15 years. John Larkin states that the main 
offices of the company will be in Portland and that it is 
figured by the company that it will take about 15 years 
to complete its cut at Blind Slough. 

Preparations are under way for putting on a night 
crew at the plant of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. 
in order to clean up cld orders. It expects to run 
steadily during the coming season. 

The plant of the National Lumber & Bex Co., in 
Hoquiam, is reported preparing to start during the com- 
ing month or as soon as possible. A logslip is being 
installed and repairs which have been made necessary 
by the long idleness of the plant are being made. For 
over two years the plant of this company has been idle. 
With the plant in operation an impetus will be given 
cargo trade as well as rail shipments. 


The plant of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. in Aberdeen 
has been running time and a quarter of late in order to 
fill pressing orders. If the lumber market picks up a 
night crew may be put on. 

The plant of the Western Cooperage Co. has been run- 
ning day and night during the last few weeks. It will 
probably continue to do so until the orders are caught 
up. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 27.—Drenching rains the 
first three days of last week put out several smoldering 
fires in timber and on logged-off lands. 

J. H. Cavanaugh has taken over the Eureka shingle 
mill in Anacortes and will operate it in conjunction with 
his old mill at that place. The Eureka mill will be im- 
proved so that it will have a capacity of about 175,000 
shingles daily. The plant was formerly owned by Haw- 
ley & Backman. 

The Morrison Mill Co. has lost a second time in its 
fight with the city council to secure the vacation of a 
part of Myrtle Street on the tideflats so that extensions 
could be made to its plant. The council has decided not 
to allow the use of the street. The lumber company 
threatens to abandon its plant here. 

The Queen Helena has completed loading a cargo of 3,- 
200,000 feet of lumber at the KH. K. Wood mill and is on its 
way to the West Coast. The barkentine S. G. Wilder, with 
650,000 feet for Oakland, the schooner Defiance, with 700,- 
000 feet of lumber for San Pedro, and the steamer Inderic, 


with 2,000,000 feet for Sidney, also departed from this mill 
during the week. 


Peter O. Solen has started operating a new tie mill at 
Bell Creek, near Deming, turning out 300 ties a day. 

Fred J. Wood is in California attending a meeting of the 
directors of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 27.—Twenty-five miles of tele- 
phone lines have been constructed this spring by the 
Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association. Before 
the fire danger is at its height another 25 miles will be 
built. F. J. Davies, manager of the Rutledge Timber 
Co. and an active member in the timber protective work, 
says that 10 miles of the Coeur d’Alene line is strung 
on poles and is in every way a commercial line. The 
balance of the lines, he says, are stubs of from 3 to 7 
miles in length and are strung along trees of convenient 
intervals. 

The line crew is working on a new 7-mile stretch 
which will soon be completed. Plans of the Coeur 
d’Alene association this year call for more patrols than 
at any previous time. The patrol unit has been reduced 
from 28,000 to 20,000 acres and a largely increased 
force will result. Rains during the last week in all 
sections of this State, Idaho and Montana have been of 
no little value to timber owners. There is little danger 
of fires now for some weeks. 

Reports from the Craig Mountain district in central 
Idaho state that crews are busy stringing telephone lines 
and preparing for the fire season. Trail building, too, 
is one of the main features. 

About 500 men are getting out logs for the Milwaukee 
Lumber Co., at St. Maries. The cut this year is esti- 
mated at 75,000,000 feet. 

The Blackwell mill at Coeur d’Alene started running 
on two shifts last week. The output of the big plant 
will run close to 60,000,000 feet. 

A sawmill is being erected at Little Plummer by 
Schmidt Bros. They have about 10,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine to cut besides some substantial orders for 
the Milwauke railroad. 

Bankers returning last week from a trip over the 
Inland Empire, following the heavy rains a few days 
ago, report crops in a most excellent condition. The 
wheat crop from all sections never looked better, while 
the fruit yield promises far to exceed that of last year. 





ON WILLAPA HARBOR. 

SoutH BEND, WasH., May 27.—The Columbia Box & 
Lumber Co., this city, has just bought a 66-inch Mershon 
roller band resaw, which will be installed at once. This 
company has just completed a sorting table and installed 
an Allis-Chalmers, automatic trimmer, put in additional 
transfers, live rolls, ete. The adding of this equipment 
en bring the cut of the mill up to 100,000 feet in 10 

ours. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co., of Raymond, is 
building a new dry kiln to replace the one lost by fire 
two weeks ago. ‘This company operates three shingle 
mills at Raymond, with a combined daily output of 
900,000 shingles. The kiln that was burned was the one 
at mill No. 3. 
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OAK SUBSTITUTED FOR IRON AND STEEL. 


Oak substituted for iron and steel in the manufacture 
of stoves and ranges! This is not fiction but a fact, 
and demonstrates that not all the substitution is on 
one side of the fence. At the recent Household Show in 
Chicago was exhibited an electric stove which promises to 
come into extended use. It is made of solid oak with 
nickel and asbestos trimmings. Wood is used because 
of its more attractive appearance, lightness and other 
superior qualities. The wooden stove is not only a 
reality but may soon become a common article of house- 
hold economy. 

The stove, by the way, is a somewhat remarkable in- 
vention. It will automatically shut off the heat when 
the oven has reached the proper temperature and will 
maintain that temperature for such time as the house- 
wife may elect, according to the food to be cooked. It 
can be set the night before, like an alarm clock, and at 
4 or 5 or 6 o’eclock the next morning will cook the 
cereal, make the coffee and prepare the breakfast gener- 
ally, keeping it warm until any time the family arises. 
Surely this is the age of invention. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Price Stiffening Evidenced on All Items—Improved 
Building Demand—Increasing Popularity of Red- 
wood—Free Tolls tc Coastwise Tonnage. 


San Francisco, May 27.—The keynote of the local 
and Coast situation is continued stiffness of the market 
on lumber of all kinds. Prices are well maintained at 
$13, delivered at San Francisco, and $13.50 southern 
California ports, with an advancing tendency. Building 
demand is growing and the advanced retail prices are 
holding well. In the interior valleys business is not as 
lively as it should be, but many of the yards are not 
heavily stocked and they will have to buy before long. 

Fir clears are very strong at $10, with a good volume 
of business, especially in southern California, where 
prices are now $9.50, an increase of $4 over the figures 
of six months ago. Even spruce, which lagged when the 
upward movement in lumber began, has advanced with 
the increase in demand for boxes for cannery use. 
Spruce kox lumber, which is employed very largely for 
fruit cases in this market, is bringing $15 delivered 
here, as against $13.50 six months previously. 

White pine and sugar pine are looking up and pro- 
duction has greatly increased since the mills reopened 
for the season. The eastern market is improving some- 
what, and a good year’s business is expected. 

Redwood lumber is still increasing in popularity in the 
Jast and is more than holding its own on the Coast. 
Prices are well maintained with the output increasing 
as more mills are resuming operation for the summer. 
Logging is now in full blast in the redwood districts 
of Mendocino, Humboldt’ and Del Norte Counties. 

After a great deal of hard work by Miles Standish 
and others the California Forest Protective Association 
has perfected its organization and completed arrange- 
ments for beginning practical operations in the line of 
fire protection. An office will be opened on the ninth 
floor of the Crocker Building, this city, where T. E. 
Loynahan, the secretary of the organization, will have 
permanent headquarters. The association has been 
growing rapidly and the owners of the greater portion 
of the timber holdings in the State are now included in 
its membership. The large holders of timber lands do 
not control the organization, as there is a heavy repre- 
sentation of the small owners. 


Building News. 
Last week 161 mortgages were recorded and the aggre- 


gate amount of loans and renewals based on city real - 


estate was $796,000. Building contracts recorded last 
week number 74 and the total outlay involved is $630,- 
608, which is higher than the average weekly showing 
in city building operations during the last few months, 
and indicates that the expected heavy construction era is 
near at hand. 

The State Board of Harbor Commissioners, now 
building two piers, has outlined plans for improvements 
on the San Francisco water front in order to bring the 
wharf facilities up to the needs of the port on the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. A harbor bond issue of 
$9,000,000 is available for the construction of piers. 


Shipping News. 

German steamer Verona has been chartered by the China 
Import & Export Lumber Co. for a cargo of about 3,000,000 
feet of Oregon fir to be loaded at Portland for Shanghai. 
The steamer has just unloaded a cargo of Japanese oak ties 
tor the Santa Fe Railway at the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co.’s wharf in San Diego. The schooner Wilbert L. 
West is under charter for lumber from Puget Sound to 
Callao at 56s 3d; schooner Ariel, from Puget Sound to 
Callao at same rate, with option of Valparaiso, at 60s; 
steamer Kalibia (t. ¢.), delivery Japan, redelivery Australia 
(via Honolulu and Puget Sound) 5s 3d. 

There is no change in the offshore charter market, which 
is very firm at recent quotations. Domestic freights remain 
firm at $4.50 to $4.75, San Francisco, and $5.25 south. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 





San Francisco owners of sawmills on Grays Harbor 
are standing pat and not worrying much over the refusal 
ot the Grays Harbor Stevedore Co. to consider the 
proposition of the International Longshoremen’s Union. 
A boyeott of the above company, and of all mill com- 
panies on the harbor operating with it, has been threat- 
ened by T. V. O’Connor, president of the International, 
who has arrived here from the North to confer with the 
advisory committee. The only grievance of the long- 
shoremen is that the stevedore company refuses to 
unionize its employees. 

May will be a record-breaking month for offshore 
shipments of redwood lumber. During the first three 
weeks of the month more than 10,000,000 feet of red- 
ood lumber was shipped from Humboldt Bay. 

G. S$. Seott, of the Union Lumber Co.’s engineering 
staff, is making a railroad survey along the coast from 
Mort Bragg to Ten Mile River. This will tap a new 
supply of timber after the redwood in the Noyo River 
Valley has been exhausted. The company’s timber hold- 
ings in the Ten Mile River district are estimated to be 
sufficient to supply the mill for more than 70 years. 

The mountain mills of the Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
are in full operation. Assistant Manager A. W. Heaven- 
rich rig made up for lost time since the snow disap- 
peared. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, has kept its 
plants on Grays Harbor and Puget Sound in steady 
operation for some time and is finding a market for a 
large output at the advanced prices. 

_ 'The California Pine Box & Lumber Coc. has opened its 
box factory at Loyalton, with the expectation of a full 
season’s run. The company will employ 50 men in the 





factory and yards. The California White Pine Lumber 
Co., which opened its sawmill and box factory there a 
mouth earlier this year than in former seasons, is em- 
ploying about 75 men. Light cars of logs are being 
handled daily from Cromberg, on the Western Pacific 
Railway. R. C. Jones is superintendent. The manage- 
ment expects a long season’s run. 

Sudden & Christenson, lumber shippers of this city, 
report a marked increase in the volume of lumber 
shipped from Grays Harbor to California ports and off- 
shore since the strike was settled. Despite the high 
freight rates on the Coast they keep a large amount of 
tonnage moving with cargoes of fir and spruce. 


Panama Pacific Exposition. 


The remaining buildings on the exposition site have 
been sold at auction and must be removed within 10 
days by the purchasers, when leveling and grading will 
be prosecuted vigorously. A fence will be built around 
the grounds and contracts will be let in the near future 
for the main sewers and grading. Announcements have 
been made of much of the detail of layout of grounds 
as well as general design and arrangement of buildings. 

Plans and specifications are finished for the Service 
Building, which will be the first to be erected on the 
exposition grounds. This structure will cover an area of 
150 by 200 feet and will be two stories in height. This 
building will house the department of works, the pre- 
exposition hospital and the pre-exposition department of 
admissions. It will cost in the neighborhood of $60,000 
and is to be constructed immediately. 

Participation in the Panama-Pacifie International 
Exposition has just been promised by Costa Rica, it 
being the eighth foreign country to promise to make an 
exhibit. The others in the order in which they have 
accepted President Taft’s invitation are Japan, Hayti, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Panama, Honduras and Mexico. 

The National Exposition Commission, now touring 
Europe, after having been enthusiastically entertained 
in Hungary has received unofficial assurances from 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria and other world powers 
that they will all spend large sums of money in making 
displays in 1915. 

Governor Frear, of Hawaii, who has just arrived in 
this city, makes the announcement that the Islands will 
make an exhibit greater than any in their history. 


Panama Canal Free to Coasters. 


reat satisfaction was expressed among lumber deal- 
ers and shippers at the assurance that exemption from 
tolls will be granted to coastwise tonnage passing 
through the Panama Canal, provided the vessels are not 
owned or controlled by railroad companies. 

American ships in the coastwise trade will be given 
free use of the Panama Canal. This was determined 
by the House when Representative Doremus’s amend- 
ment, giving free privileges to American vessels, was 
incorporated in the Panama Canal bill by a final vote 
of 147 to 126. According to the bill as passed by the 
House American ships engaged in the coasting trade are 
to be relieved of all canal charges, while all foreign 
owned ships will be subjected to tolls. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, was in Wash- 
ington and rendered valuable assistance in securing the 
adoption of the amendment to the Panama Canal bill in 
the House. W. R. Wheeler, vice president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, also joined with mem- 
bers of the house in fighting for free tolls for American 
vessels. 

Congressman Knowland said: 


The victory is greater even than those who favor Ameri- 
can shipping may have reason to believe. The bill pro- 
vides outright for free tolls upon American vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States. It goes far- 
ther than this and provides that tolls shall not exceed $1.25 
per net registered ton, nor be less, other than for vessels 
of the United States and its citizens, than the estimated 
proportionate cost of the actual maintenance and operation 
of the canal. This means that, in the sections which au- 
thorize the President to prescribe and from time to time 
change the tolls, it is in his power, if he deeds it wise 
and treaty obligations permit, to grant free tolls to Ameri- 
can ships engaged in the foreign trade. 


Personals. 


W. R. Thorsen, head of the West Side Lumber Co., is at 
Tuolumne, where the big plant is in full operation on white 
and sugar pine lumber. 

George X. Wendling, of the Wendling-Johnson Co., has 
returned from an extensive northwestern trip occupying sev- 
eral weeks. 

The appointment of E. T. Robie, president of the Auburn 
Lumber Co., as Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for Central 
California, is very appropriate, as he is a representative of 
the progressive element. The new Sacramento Valley dis- 
trict, which has just been set apart, includes all territory 
in California east of the Coast Range extension as far south 
as and including Stockton. 

Cc. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., has arrived from Marshfield on the steamer 
Nann Smith, accompanied by A. Mereen, superintendent of 
the company’s big plant on Coos Bay. Mr. Smith has de- 
cided to secure a suction dredge for deepening the bay and 
filling in at points where he is extending his operations. 

J. E. Norton, who has timber and lumber interests at 
Coquelle, is a San Francisco visitor. 

Kk. E. Free, a special agent of the Government connected 
with the Forest Service, is visiting district office No. 5 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., is in the city on business connected with the forth- 
coming Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Klamath Falls, where 
his plant is in aperation. 

Cc. D. Terwilliger, manager of the Verdi Lumber Co., 
which operates a white pine mill at Verdi, Nev., spent the 
last week in the city. 

W. I. Clarke, an official of the Klamath Manufacturing 
Co., recently returned to Klamath Falls, where work is be- 
ing rushed on the erection of its box factory. 

George Innes, of the Innes-Clarke Lumber Co., this city, 
is at Klamath Falls on business. 

Among the northern lumber manufacturers in San Fran- 
cisco last week were H. P. Dutton, manager of the Beaver 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; O. M. Kellogg, manager of the 
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Roofers 


6” and 8” 


1x12 Box and Red Hearts 
1x6 No. 3 Kiln Dried Rgh. 
1x8 ae 6c 6c 
1x12 6“ “ce 6é 
No. 3 and No. 4 Flooring. 


Send us your stock and price list to insure 
quick response. 


Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


( Incorporated ) 


Franklin Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 
5/8 26 to 32” Panel & No. 1.... 10,000’ 
5/8 18 to. 21” Panel & No. 1.... 7,000 
4/4 24 to 30” Panel & No. 1.... 
8/4 Sign Boards 13 to 17” 
6/4 No. 2 Common 
4/4 Quartered Common & Bet.. 
CHESTNUT. 
4/4 X 10, 12 and 13”, S. W. and 
No. 2 Common 
4/4 Shop . ,000 
5/4 S. W. and No. 2 Common.. 50,000’ 
QUARTERED OAK. 
4/4 16 ANG 28.605.05<.06 geauwed «+» 15,000’ 
4/4 No. 1 Common 
ASH. 
No. 1 Common 


4/4 X & to 9” 
and Better 
BASSWOOD. 

4/4 1s and 2s Bright.......... -. 5,000% 

SPECIAL IN. TRANSIT. 
Yo X 6” Clear White Cedar Bevel 

ding 2 Cars 
Vo X 6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding.3 Cars 
Yo X 6” Redwood Select Bevel 

iding 

Eureka and 
16 and .--4 Cars 

Fir Flooring: Clear Rip Grain..2 Cars 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The Best Timber 
We Can Get 


is used to manufac- 
ture our high grade 


Virginia Pine 
and Poplar 


Tupelo, Oak, Poplar, Long and Short Leaf Yellow a 
Pine Dimension sizes and kiln dried Finish, Vir- 
ginia Pine yard sizes and Va. and N. Cc. White 
Pine. Our original growth South Carolina Short 
Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension timber answers 
the same purposes as Long Leaf and much cheaper, 


























Send us your Inquiries. 





Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 























Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE HARDWOODS 
The Ward Lumber Co,, Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 
ra Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 7" 


We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO., Inc., “¥NGBURG. 


wae §=6WEST VIRGINIA “SQ 


“Lynchburg, Va. 










































The First Order Sen 
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E> and every succeeding one is promptly 
and carefully filled and delivered with- 
out delay. Try us on an order for 


WEST VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of Poplar Bevel Sid- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window 
Jambs, Mouldings and Oak and Maple 
Flooring. All kinds of Hardwoods. 

MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 

Prices Yours for the Asking. 


AMERICAN COLUMN & LBR. CO. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
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“oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 











The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


= PARKERSBURG, W. VA. J 




















E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and Alex. Polson, 
prominent logger of Hoquiam. They report a marked im- 
provement in the demand for fir lumber that is being expe- 
rienced by the northern mills. 

Among the lumbermen who returned from a visit to the 
Panama Canal on the excursion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, last week, on the Alameda, were 
S. O. Johnson, of this city, vice president of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., and O. M. Clark, president of the Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. They report having had a very 
interesting as well as an instructive trip. Mr. Johnson vis- 
ited Guatamala and incidentally looked into the mahogany 
industry. 

E. A. Nickerson, whose home is in Berkeley, and who was 
formerly engaged in lumber manufacturing at Mukilteo, 
Wash., accompanied by his family, will leave shortly for 
Minneapolis to attend the commencement exercises of the 
University of Minnesota, from which he and his wife gradu- 
ated in the class of 91. Then they will go to Europe for an 
extended tour. 

A party of San Francisco lumbermen and their wives will 
leave next week on a special Pullman car for Klamath Falls, 
to attend the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation at that place May 
31. It will be under the supervision of F. W. Trower, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine, and Fred Palmer, Viceregent of 
the central district of California. 

Charles L. Trabert, secretary of the C. A. Smith Timber 
Co. and allied concerns, arrived in Oakland last week, and 
now has office room with the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. in its 
large suite in the Realty Syndicate Building. Mr. Trabert 
has been with Mr. Smith at Minneapolis for 20 years, and 
will hereafter make his home in Oakland. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EUREKA, CAL., May 27.—Through the systematic meth- 
ods of the Redwood Shingle Association in demonstrating 
redwood shingles to users, it has successfully brought its 
products before consumers and dealers throughout Cali- 
fornia, gaining greater popularity for the redwood article 
than it has enjoyed for a number of years. At the 
beginning of this campaign, which was opened shortly 
after the organization of the association in the spring of 
1910, the redwood shingle industry seemed to be dying 
by inches in Humboldt. All yards and mills were over- 
stocked and the demand was nil. Gradually the demand 
has been strengthened, and prices have improved accord- 
ingly, until today No. 1 clear redwood shingles bring 
$1.75 delivered at ship’s tackles, San Francisco, and 
*A*s have advanced to $1.35 a thousand packed Cali- 
fornia coast. 

Call for redwood shingles is by no means confined to 
California. Many orders for the *A*s especially are 
being turned down for delivery to the Mississippi Val- 
ley, Texas and eastern fields. There are approximately 
2,500,000 No. 1s available and less than 500,000 *A*s. 

Shipping is picking up nicely, and there are very few 
inactive steamers. Freights from Humboldt Bay to San 
Francisco hold firm at $3.50, and to San Pedro $4 for 
lumber, while 25 to 30 cents is charged for freighting 
shingles. 

Foreign shipping never was better. On Humboldt Bay 
are the steamers Saint Kilda, chartered by Davies & 
Fehon, which will clear with 1,720,546 feet of green 
rough clear, dry rough clear and dry doorstock consigned 
to Sydney; British steamer Strathdon, which is finishing 
a cargo for A. F. Thane & Co. at the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.’s wharves, and the British steamer Strathness, 
loading for the American Trading Co. at the mill of the 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 

Coast lumber orders are plentiful, the prevailing quo- 
tations being $10 or $11 off for clear redwood, and $7 
off for commons, all mills still being decidedly short on 
the last-named grade. However, the recent advance in 
the price of Oregon pine by the northern mills on clear 
grades is taken by the redwood manufacturers to be a 
stepping stone to a better condition of prices in general. 

Eastern shipments are moving very satisfactorily, with 
inquiries constantly coming in from dealers to whom red- 
wood is a new article, but who find the demand for it 
becoming more general. The redwood mills which cater 
to the eastern trade find no difficulty in disposing of their 
stock, of which bevel siding and finishing lumber are the 
chief items. 





OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. . 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 29.—O. M. Clark, of the Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Co., returned this morning from an 
inspection trip of the Panama Canal as a member of 
the Pacific Coast Business Men’s excursion which left 
San Francisco on the steamer Sonoma about two months 
ago. Mr. Clark was accompanied by his wife. There 
were 180 in the party, among others from Oregon being 
Frank Ransom, jr., son of Mr. Ransom, of the Eastern 
& Western Lumber Co. 

It is reported from Hood River, Ore., that the Mt. 
Hood line from Hood River to Dee at the upper end of 
the valley will be extended in the near future to Lost 
Lake to tap large bodies of timber owned by the rail- 
road company of which W. H. Eccles, former manager 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., is president. The new line 
will be about 30 miles long. , 

Oregon is going to have the biggest crops this sum- 
mer it has ever had in its history unless many unfore- 
seen things happen. The wheat crop in eastern Oregon 
and southeastern Washington, too, is the best ever and 
now practically beyond danger of hot winds. Throvgh- 
out the fruit districts the prospects are most excellent. 
The Hood River district looks for a bumper crop and 
from Medford comes the word that the outlook there 
never was better. 

Lumber News in Brief. 


F. Lounsbury, of the Magnet Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
visited the Columbia River mills recently and placed orders 
fer lumber. He also visited mills on Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor. 

Cc. F. Wells, president of the North Star Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., which operates a number of lineyards 
in North and South Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota, was 
in Portland recently. He owns considerable timber in 


— 





Oregon. With him was George G. Thompson, manager of 
the North Star Lumber Co. 

Heinrich Zschocke, of Zschocke Works, Kaiserslautern, 
Bavaria, a large furniture manufacturing concern, was in 
Portland a_ few days ago studying lumber manufacturing 
methods. His company has its own sawmill. 

The Monarch Mill Co., this city, has purchased a body 
of standing timber, mostly cedar of very fine quality, on the 
Cowlitz River near Castle Rock, Wash. 

J. B. Broat, of the Broat Lumber Co., of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, was in Portland for a few days, accompanied by a 
committee from that city’s council, to investigate street 
pavements and paving methods. 

President A. L. Mohler, of the Union Pacific, was here 
from Omaha last week conferring with President J. D. Far- 
rell, of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
Mr. Mohler stated that the east and west line of the Harri- 
man system now under construction, from Vale in a _ west- 
erly direction, will be carried to completion as rapidly as 
possible. 

A recent Portland visitor was William S. Fish, of the 
Big Bason Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., here in the 
interest of the Klamath Development Co., of which he is 
assistant manager. 

A number of Portland business men went on an excursion 
to ‘Tillamook last week over the new railroad of the Pacific 
Railway & Navigation Co. They were surprised to find that 
heretofore isolated country so well developed in the dairy 
industry, and also to be told that in that one county there 
is a stand of 25,000,000,000 feet of fine timber. 

Fremont Everett, president and manager of the Sheridan 
Lumber Co., Sheridan, Ore., has gone to Nebraska, his home 
State, on pleasure and business. ‘The company’s mill has 
not been operated for some time owing to the dull market. 
Operations will probably be resumed next month. 

The Consumers Lumber & Supply Co. has begun erection 
of a sawmill at Burlington, a few miles north of Portland 
on the Willamette River. The mill will cut about 50,000 
feet daily. The company is headed by H. Burntrager, 
well known in lumber circles in the Northwest and for some 
time connected with the Monarch Lumber Co., in charge of 
its sales. Others interested with him are Henry Folz and 
W. P. Rhodes. Offices have been established at 703 Board 
of Trade Building. 

At Klamath Falls the sawmills are running full time 
and cutting full capacity. The Innes-Clark Lumber & Box 
Co. has sold its mill and yard at Klamath Falls to G. A. 
Daly and associates. Messrs. Swartz and Mitcheson, of 
Marinette, Wis., have been in Klamath Falls looking over 
the country with a view of putting in a large mill. They 
are manufacturers of white pine. The Klamath Manufac- 
turing Co. has received equipment for its new $100,000 box 
factory, and the Algoma Lumber Co. is pushing work rapidly 
on its mill, which it is believed will be ready for operation 
August 1. The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. is sawing to full 
capacity. On May 31 the Order of Hoo-Hoo will hold a con- 
catenation at Klamath Falls and a big time is predicted 
when the kittens are admitted. 

The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. placed its new and 
modern mill at Wauna, on the lower Columbia River, in 
operation May 15. The first order to be filled will be for a 
large quantity of lumber for the company‘s dock, which will 
be one of the finest on the Columbia River. 

The Seaside Door & Lumber Co. is the name of the com- 
pany organized to take over the plant of the defunct Sea- 
side Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Seaside, Ore. The 
company was organized by C. G. Palmberg, of Astoria. 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 27.—C. A. Smith, head of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., who had been 
here several weeks on business, left May 19 on the com- 
pany’s steamer Nann Smith for San Francisco. He will 
go east and sail for Europe, where he expects to spend 
several months in recreation, and will return to Coos 
Bay about October 1. Arno Mereen, general superintend- 
ent of the Smith interests, accompanied Mr. Smith to 
San Francisco and will return in about 10 days. 

The affairs of the defunct Port of Coos Bay, which 
was dissolved by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oregon, have been placed in the hands of John D. Goss, 
who was appointed receiver in the circuit court. The 
receiver will settle up the affairs of the old port and 
steps have been taken to hold a special election to vote 
on the formation of a new port. 

Engineer F. E. Leefe, in charge of the Government 
work on Coos Bay, announces that the Government proj- 
ect he has had in hand will be completed about October 
1. The Government project, together with the work 
which has been paid for by people of the locality, has 
provided an 18-foot channel at low tide from the Smith 
mill to the bar. In the upper bay it is 300 feet wide 
and in the lower bay 200 feet wide. The improvement 
has enabled large lumber vessels to enter the port with 
ease. 








TIMBER LAND SALES 


Purchase of 24,000 acres of timberland in Mendocino and 
Sonoma Counties was recently consummated in Los Angeles 
by E. B. Salsig, the former manager of the L. BE. White 
Lumber Co., who resides in Berkeley. The property involved 
is that of the Empire Redwood Co. and includes besides the 
and Sonoma Counties. The new owning and operating com- 
pany is headed by E. B. Salsig, with whom is associated 
W. I. and_J. W. Hupp of this city. D. W. Shanks, of Los 
Angeles: James H. Borden, of Gualala, and H. A. Richard- 
son, of Mendocino County. 














The Empire Redwood Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently sold 24,000 acres of timberland located in Mendo- 
cino and Sonoma Counties, on Gualala River, to a syndicate 
of northern California capitalists. The consideration in- 
volved $500,000. 


The South Mountain Lumber Co., Lebanon, Pa., has 
bought 1,800 acres of timberland in West Cornwall and 
South Londonderry Townships, east of Mt. Gretna. The 
company will install lumber, lath and shingle mills and 
market the timber, which is mostly chestnut and oak of 
several varieties. 

Frank A. Cutting, 79 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., re- 
cently sold the hardwood timber on nearly 9,000 acres of 
timberland in St. Lawrence County, New York, to_ the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co. The company will build a railway 
and Mr. Cutting will deliver to them the logs during the 
next ten years. 


The Sarvis Timber Co., a Nebraska corporation, is reported 
to have purchased recently 2,400 acres of timberland on 
Sarvis Creek, in Routt County, Colorado, and established 
headquarters at Steamboat Springs, where it proposes to erect 
a mill. 


The Southern Lumber & Timber Co., of. Hillsdale, Miss., 
has bought from Edward Lowe, of Grand Rapids, Mich, sev- 
eral thousand acres of virgin timberland, which, with its 
already extensive holdings, will give its mill continuous 
operation for 10 years. 
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J CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Supply Insufficient to Meet Demand—Flood Situation 
Considerably Improved—Timber Workers Seek Fa- 
vorable Legislation. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 27.—Owing to the shortage of 
stock at many of the mills and the increasingly heavy 
demand, with prices offered lower than the dealers are 
able to secure, a number of orders are being turned 
back. Orders are being returned principally on 3% off 
August basis, and mainly on No. 1 dimension, the prices 
being considered $1 below the market, which is selling 
at 24% off August basis. Dimension is oversold at most 
mills, none being on hand in shipping condition. The 
mills generally are booked on orders for all they have 
on hand, ineluding all items of yard stock, a result of the 
heavy buying the last few weeks. On account of the big 
demand and urgency of calls from many of the buyers, 
mills giving the service ask and get about their own 
prices for stock. It has been a long time since orders 
were turned down as they are at present, and also a 
long time since the mills were running so regularly as 
they are now. 

Shipping conditions are about normal again. Only 
one or two roads take orders now subject to delay 
because of high water. The waters are causing some 
inconvenience, but nothing like the trouble of a few 
weeks ago. The Red River remains low and there is no 
expectation of a June rise. 

In the opinion of Mason Snowden, in charge of the 
Government cooperative farm demonstration work, with 
headquarters here, who is back from a trip through the 
Mississippi inundated section of northeastern Louisiana, 
considerable cotton and other crops will be grown in 
that section. ‘This will mean cooperation and a stiff 
fight on the boll weevil. The river situation is bad, of 
course, but by no means hopeless. In East Carroll 
Parish, where the great Alsatia break of the Mississippi 
levee oceurred, about one-fourth of the cultivated land 
is already under rehabilitation, due to the fall in the water 
above Alsatia. In eastern Madison Parish, south of 
East Carroll, considerable planting has been done on 
the highlands, and as soon as more lands are from 
under the water they will be put into cultivation. Sev- 
eral other parishes that had overflow water are seeing 
considerable farming activity, especially Richland Parish. 
As yet the condition is bad in most of Madison, Tensas, 
Catahoula, Concordia, Pointe Coupee and Avoyelles Par- 
ishes, but even in those sections it is believed there will 
be considerable farming, even should the water not 
leave until the middle of June. This opinion of the 
situation, as given by an expert agriculturist, is encour- 
aging to the lumbermen, who realize that their business 
will improve with the farming operations. Incidentally, 
the receding of the waters—at Lake Providence, La., 
a drop of 8 feet is reported—will cause a number of 
hardwood mills to do repairing and resume operation 
after a few weeks, it is expected. 

There was no development in the activities of the 
3rotherhood of Timber Workers last week, except a 
report from Baton Rouge that it has representatives at 
the capital conferring with other unionists relative to 
proposed legislation favoring the timber workers. Just 
what legislation is to be sought has not been disclosed. 
There has been no new strike since the walkout at the 
mill of the Kerr & Galloway Lumber Co. at Grabow, 
near DeRidder, La., week before last, this due to the 
company’s refusal to grant a semimonthly pay day. 
Lumbermen generally are not expecting serious trouble. 
The Brotherhood is holding meetings, trying to agitate 
the timber workers, but few if any more walkouts are 
expected, though the lumbermen are closely watching the 
situation. 

A few days ago Potter Palmer and his brother, 
Honore Palmer, acquired the majority of the preferred 
stock of the Caddo Window Glass Co., and secured com- 
plete control of the company’s mammoth glass factory 
in the Cedar Grove factory addition of this city. O. A. 
Wright, who was made president of the board of 
directors, was placed in charge, and will have the plant 
operated to fullest capacity. This is the largest glass 
plant in the Southwest. It uses a great quantity of 
timber for boxing purposes. The Palmers have also 
taken leases in this territory and other investments by 
the Chicago estate are expected. 


Talk of Capt. Peter Youree’s plan to erect a sky- 
scraper hotel in Shreveport is being revived, and the 
captain, who is president of the Commercial National 
Bank, which is now putting the finishing touches to a 
10-story bank building here, will no doubt let the con- 
tract next fall.. Today he opened bids for the hotel, 
but the eight proposals, ranging from $305,000 to 
#315,000, were considered too high. The new hotel wili 
occupy the site of the present Phoenix Hotel. 

It is announced that the M. L. Hudson Lumber Co. 
will place in Cedar Grove factory addition hzre a plant 
for the manufacture of kitchen tables, boxes, ete., rep- 
resenting an outlay of about $15,000. It is expected to 
be operating by July 1. 

President Henry E. Hardtner, of the Louisiana Con- 
servation Commission, in a report before the commis- 
sion at a meeting in New Orleans the other day, went 
on record as favoring the unique plan of ‘‘ municipal 
ownership’’ of forests. This proposition is to be put 
before the legislature now in session, it is stated. The 
plan provides that the State acquire forest lands, as 
reserves, to be used for forestry demonstrations, where 
the citizens may be educated in the worth and in the 


methods of forestry. Such a move, thinks Mr. Hardtner, 
would put Louisiana far in advance of all States in 
forestry and conservation. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Lake CHARues, LA., May 28.—With almost all of the 
mills running in the western part of the State and a bet- 
ter demand for all grades of lumber than in many 
months manufacturers in the yellow pine belt are assum- 
ing a more satisfied air. The mill owners in the eastern 
and southeastern parts of the State are still unable to 
operate on account of floods. While these mills are no 
doubt suffering great losses, the fact that they are not 
in operation has had the effect of curtailing production 
materially and helping to bring about a more active 
demand at better prices. 

The call for all kinds of railroad material is very good. 
The big systems are taking on a great deal of stuff and 
are paying well for it. One Lake Charles mill secured 
an order for over 400,000 feet to be delivered within 
the next four months. Buying for future delivery is 
taken to mean that the railroads are of the opinion that 
whatever happens to the yellow pine market it is not 
likely to be any lower for a number of months. 

The export demand remains good, and while the Lake 
Charles mills do not do a great deal of exporting the 
Orange and Beaumont mills report some large orders and 
a continuation of the same good export business they 
have been doing for a number of months. 

Fire May 22 destroyed the plant of the Krause & Mana- 
gan Lumber Co. at Foley’s Spur. The mill was held under 
a lease by Jack Dempsey, of Lake Charles. The ges was 
a small one. The loss is estimated at about $10,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

J. E. Hockey, of Ludington, sales agent of the Ludington, 
Van Schaick & Wells Co., the Isaac Stephenson mill, spent 
three or four days in Lake Charles last week. Mr. Hockey 
says that conditions are most satisfactory. 

The J. M. Stout mill at this place, which has been closed 
down for repairs four weeks, will resume operations within 
the next few days. 

Four or five blind kittens had the bandages removed 
from their eyes in the concatenation held here Saturday. 
The arrangement committee consisted of Donald H. McLeod, 
A. R. Mitchell and Mitch Woods. Following the great street 
parade, which was witnessed by hundreds, the regular ses- 
a held. A banquet at Majestic Hotel closed the 
evening. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 27.—The yellow pine market 
of Montgomery and south Alabama is reported firm. The 
opinion prevails that this condition will continue. 

Many inquiries from the interior market are reported, 
but the prevailing terms of the orders taken are for de- 
liveries after July 1. This is due to the fact that the 
mills are greatly behind in filling orders. 

Dealers and mill operators, with headquarters in 
Montgomery, have been busy the last week or 10 days 
getting out orders. No such favorable 10 days have 
been experienced in months. 

Mill stocks are low, in fact, practically nothing. A 
shortage exists in every line. Demand from industrial 
sources is not being promptly supplied by any means, An 
improvement is noted in lower grades which has brought 
the sales sheets to better showings. 

Exporters state that sufficient bottoms have not been 
available during recent weeks, some of the sailing bot- 
toms being taken for coal and grain, which later would 
have been available for lumber. Freight rates on the 
ocean are still high and cut some figure in preventing 
the development of foreign orders. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosILE, ALA., May 27.—The lumber industry of the 
entire Gulf coast is improved considerably through the 
influence of continued good weather, which has had a 
marked influence in improving conditions which were 
brought about by the incessant rains of April and the 
early days of May. Many of the mills which were 
forced to shut down have resumed, and it is hoped that 
by June 1 all of the bad effects of the heavy rains 
will have been obliterated so far as the lumber in- 
dustry is concerned. 

Notwithstanding improved conditions, the outward 
movement of yellow pine from this port last week was not 
near so large as for the previous week. The aggregate 
lumber exports of the last week reached 2,519,000 feet 
against something more than 8,000,000 feet the pre- 
vious week, but there was a marked increase in the 
outward movement of sawn timber this week, as com- 
pared with last week, the figures showing 1,782,000 
feet, against 411,000 feet for the previous week; but 
even with this large increase in the export movement 
of sawn timber the aggregate of the export trade for 
this week is only 4,300,000 feet as against about 8,500,- 
000 feet for the previous week. 

There was no movement to South American ports 
this week, but in addition to the three sailing vessels 
which are in port loading for South American ports, 
mentioned in this correspondence a week ago, there 
have arrived during the week two steamers, the Ribston 
and Norfolk Range, which will load cargoes for the 
River Plate. With five vessels in port for South 
American cargoes, it will be readily seen that there is 
yet no decline in the volume of the outward move- 
ment of yellow pine in that direction. 

General Manager R. V. Taylor, of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad has announced that arrangements have 
been perfected by that railroad in conjunction with the 
Southern Railway for the extension of direct steamer 
service by the Munson Line between this port and 
ports on the eastern shore of the South American con- 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, ° NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Milla .- WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and WOODS. 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, Neitt & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 


GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
OFFICE, ====- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
“SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, MILLS: Richwood, Camden-on- 
SCRANTON, PA. 











Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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Waddell-Williams Lumber Co, 


-— MANUFACTURERS OF 
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HARDWOODS 


Mills at RHODA, LA. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 10c 


Most complete work on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want toknow. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the retail lumberman who desires to study the silo pro- 
blem. Tells “‘How to Make Silage”’.—‘‘How to Feed Silage"’. 72 pages 
on ‘How to Build Silos” particularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 
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GARYVILLE, LA. 


The B. D. Samuel Co., (Inc.) — 


MarWholecsiers HARDWOOD, YELLOW PINE 
Chattanooga, Tenn. AND GU M 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 

















WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 





LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 














Lumber Shed Construction. 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase of shed 
construction and other buildings used in connection with a 
retail yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















tinent. The Mobile & Ohio and Southern, in prepara- 
tion for this trade, have just completed big docks and 
warehouses here for the accommodation of this traffic, 
The tremendous benefits in extensions of foreign com- 
merce that will acerue to Mobile because of the new 
steamship line to South American ports can not at this 
time be estimated. The biggest item in Mobile’s com- 
merce to-day is the trade with the island of Cuba, 
which was commenced under similar auspices in 1899. 
The population is many times larger and the demand 
for American goods greater in the new territory opened 
up to Mobile by the South American line to be shortly 
inaugurated, and there is every reason to expect that 
the new trade will soon outgrow the Cuban trade. 

Re-establishment of the trade between Mobile and 
the Cayman Islands is being undertaken by the See- 
berg Steamship Line, which is now operating three 
steamers out of Mobile to ports of Santo Domingo, 
Haiti and Jamaica. Mobile at one time had a large 
trade with these islands by schooners, but the transpor- 
tation was too slow and the trade drifted away to 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Prairie Lumber Co. has been incorporated at 
Okolona, Chickasaw County, Miss., with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by Walter Smith, A. L. Jagoe, D. F’. Mor- 
gan, all of Okolona, and M. E. Leake and R. F. Good- 
let, of Tupelo. The concern will make a specialty of 
hardwood. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., May 27.—Demand for timber con- 
tinues to pour in from the interior and foreign mar- 
kets and numerous buyers have been in this territory 
during the last 10 days. Manufacturers, however, are 
not yet ready to promise prompt shipment. Mills are 
running full blast and are 60 to 90 days behind orders. 
There is a great demand for car material and the 
buyers want considerable dressed lumber, especially the 
lower grades, with manufacturers expecting and demand- 
ing advanced prices. Large railway systems have con- 
tracted for over 50,000 cars since April 1, and a brisk 
inquiry is being made for car siding, sills, roofing and 
framing. : 

Yard and shed stocks are still in disorder and piece 
shipments are being made. Decking car material is in 
great demand, while dimension is also a factor. The 
demand for pole stock continues, but there seems little 
indication of advanced prices for this class of goods. 

Logging conditions have improved materially during 
the clear weather of the last week, flood waters having 
receded and enabled logging operations to proceed and 
the mills to resume operation. 

There is much chagrin in labor circles over the action 
of the Mississippi Yellow Pine Association in making 
a cut of 10 per cent in wages to meet the requirements 
of the Mississippi 10-hour labor law. There is an under- 
current of unrest generally. The trouble largely lies in 
the fact that most of the labor is unskilled and hard to 
organize. 





THE SOUTHWEST 











IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 27.—Better demand, firmer 
prices and a general feeling of optimism among dealers 
featured last week in this market. Demand is increas- 
ing in every direction and on all classes of lumber. 
Southern pine feels it most, but it is noticeable in other 
woods as well. Lineyard demand is getting better each 
week as a good harvest becomes more certain and the 
time approaches for the farmers to buy for their fall 
building which, very likely, will be heavy this year. 
Local demand is pretty well attested by the fact that 
50 per cent of the lumber shipped in is taken directly 
from the cars te the contractors and never sees the 
yards at all. 

Mills, according to reports, are in better shape than 
last week and soon will be in condition to furnish their 
full quota of lumber. The market is strong and it is 
the general belief that it will not suffer any sag until 
after the fall trade. 

The railroads are in the market strong. One big 
manufacturing firm had a chance last week to contract 
all its car siding output for the next 90 days at an in- 
crease of 50 cents. The deal, however, was not made. 
Timbers and ties also are strong and the export trade 
shows no signs of weakness. 

Forestry students at the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege will make a study this summer of the forest con- 
ditions in the pine forests of Shannon County. A camp 
will be established near Eminence on the Current River 
on the holdings of the Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., 
of which J. B. White, president of the National Con- 
servation Commission, is president and general manager. 
The students will live in tents, cook their own meals and 
by ‘‘living next to Nature’’ will learn to be ‘‘woods 
wise. ’’ 

There is a chance that the proposed merger of 15 
big cement plants west of the Mississippi River may 
fail. At a meeting held two months ago in Kansas 
City plans were made for the merger and it was be- 
lieved that its formation was a foregone conclusion. 
Since then, however, there has been some dissatisfaction 
with the terms of the agreement. Representatives of 
the 15 plants are in Kansas City now trying to reach 
an agreement on terms. 

M. B. Nelson, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 


has bought a tract and will build a $50,000 home in Kansas 
City. 

The Barham (La.) mill of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., which was closed since last August because of labor 
troubles, will resume the middle of June. It has a capacity 


of 100,000 feet a day. Its output will be yard stock and 
timbers exclusively. A soda dipping vat has been installed 
= “a uppers will be kiln-dried while common will be soda- 
dipped. 

Kansas City visitors the last week included F. D. Bolman, 
of Leavenworth, Kans.; J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., 
and Charles G. West, of the Emporia Lumber & Coal Co., 
Emporia, Kans. 





IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


Wicuita, Kans., May 27.—When lumbermen are asked 
coneerning trade during the last week, many of them say, 
and practically all of them think, ‘‘ Just like it used to 
be,’’? so far as demand is concerned, meaning that busi- 
ness is exceptionally good and that orders are coming in 
without solicitation in many instances. Retailers want 
lumber and they want it bad and they are eager for 
quick deliveries. 

It is the quick delivery feature of so many orders that 
puzzles and embarrasses lumbermen. They are eager to 
book orders and to sell stocks, but conditions in the 
southern mills make it impossible to deliver lumber as 
fast as it is being asked for. Stocks are becoming more 
broken in the mills every day, and as yet there is no sign 
of relief from the rain and mud that have been playing 
havoe in southern mills for the last seven months. 

Dealers in Coast stocks are not bothered with slow 
shipments. They have everything in their favor—good 
demand, good market and strong prices with prompt de- 
liveries. 

There are two reasons for heavy buying among Kansas 
retailers. One is that they fear prices will continue to 
rise as they have during the last month and for that 
reason are anxious to stock up their yards. The other 
reason is that the time is not more than a month away 
for harvesting the Kansas wheat crop, the prospect for 
which was never better. Iumbermen who have traveled 
all over Kansas say the State as a whole has never had 
such a fine outlook for a No. 1 wheat crop as it has at 
present. All these conditions exist in northern Oklahoma 
as well as in Kansas. 

Local tornadoes and cloud bursts troubled Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma for the last month and a half, and 
still continue to destroy property in many places. Last 
week in Mulvane, Kans., a tornado and cloud burst did 
a large amount of damage to the Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard, a Wichita firm. A river called the Styx, 
a stream that under ordinary conditions is dry, was out 
of its banks in less than an hour, and water was carry- 
ing lumber out of the Davidson & Case company’s yards. 

The A. C. Houston Lumber Co., of Wichita, closed a 


deal last week whereby it became the owner of a yard in 


Cherokee, Okla., formerly owned by the Kiowa Lumber 
Co., of Kiowa, Kans. 


Guy D. Rohr, of the G. D. Rohr Lumber Co., of Kaw 


ris. Kans., was a lumberman visitor in Wichita last 
week, 


Robert Carruther, representing the Home Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., of Ashland, Kans., was in Wichita last week, 
visiting and placing orders for lumber. Among _ others 
here were W. E. Doughty, manager of the Houston Lumber 
Co. in Newton, Kans.; W. C. Stout, a lumberman of 
Arkalon, Kans., and William Hudson, of the Hudson- 
IIouston Lumber Co., of Ardmore, Okla. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 27.—Spring trade bids fair to 
continue good and the prospects are good for excellent 
summer, fall and winter trade. There is a tendency 
toward a higher basis of value. The weather is favor- 
able to outdoor work, and building operations are boom- 
ing and considerable building is expected during the sum- 
mer. The sash and door trade is busy. Demand for rail- 
road and car timber and lumber continues active. Export 
demand continues to hold up well. The development of 
the waterway that will create deep water ports at Beau- 
mont and Orange will increase the facilities for handling 
the coastwide lumber trade. Crop prospects are good. 

One hundred or more people left Friday over the Santa 
Fe on a trade excursion. The special train consisted of 
three coaches and a baggage car. In addition to Beau- 
mont business men, a number of out-of-town industries 
were represented on the trip. The trade boosters were 
highly entertained at every place they stopped. Three 
thousand people greeted the trade boosters at Newton. 

C. C. Aldridge has been secured by the George W. Smyth 
Lumber Co, to manage its yard. He is a brother of W. H. 
Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Co., of Aldridge, 
who was among recent visitors. W. H. Aldridge says that 
the mill of his company nearing completion will have a 


eutting capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber a day and will 
be up-to-date in every respect. 

Alexander Thompson, of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Doucette, was amang visitors last week, these including 
also §. A. McNeely, of Silsbee, manager of the tie depart- 
ment of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston; H. S. Filson, 
general manager of the Alexander Gilmer: Lumber Co., of 
Remlig; E. L. Gregg, identified with the lumber industry at 
Rusk, was a visitor this weck. 

N. C. Waggonner, with the McShane Lumber Co., this 
city, left for Shreveport last week to attend to business 
matters of his company. 

A. Milch, prominent in lumber exporting circles, has re- 


turned from an extended trip to New Orleans and other 
Louisiana points. 





A BIG KENTUCKY TRACT. 


A tract of 50,000 acres of timberland in Kentucky 
is being estimated and mapped by the Appleton & 
Sewall Co. (Ine.), forester and surveyor, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The work will be completed 
in July. 

A staff writer, thinking from the hasty glance he 
gave it that the item had a ‘‘lumber coloring,’’ was 
squaring himself to grind out an original story ac- 
cordingly, when, noticing that it was all about the 
chief of staff of the United States Army, General 
Wood, he hastily turned his attention to other matters. 
Another example of handy inspirations that fail. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Stocks Low; Demand Good, Resulting in Higher Prices 
—Building Operations on the Increase—Interesting 
Forestry Experiment Farm. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The yellow pine market is 
showing a strength that it has not exhibited in a long 
time, so lumbermen are breathing easier and showing 
a confidence that they have been unable to feel be- 
fore. While the trade awakening is general, conditions 
attached to it make it impossible to forecast the future 
accurately. Intermittent rains throughout the producing 
territory still interfere with woods operations, and stocks 
are not being accumulated sufficiently to meet the de- 
mand. Meantime a healthy demand continues, despite 
the fact that farmers are busy in their fields. With 
stocks totally inadequate to meet the demand, prices 
have been much improved. 


The Local Situation. 


While Chicago and some other cities are making 
greater strides in building operations than is St. Louis, 
there has been a healthy uplift in local building as 
shown by the daily reports of the building commis- 
sioner and the real estate agencies. Last week the 
upward trend in building operations was particularly 
noticeable. The permits issued were considerably larger 
than they have been for any other one week, and the 
amount of money involved is greater. The largest in- 
dividual item on the list is for the new Barnes Hospital, 
a structure to cost $100,000. Architects have submitted 
a great many plans to the local millwork houses for con- 
templated new buildings and alterations, with a result 
that these houses are well filled up with work in the 
estimating stage. They are also doing an improved 
business in car lots, showing that outside building is 
opening up. The local yard men all report a good in- 
quiry, with a fair demand. Henry Rolfes, of the St. 
Louis Lumber Co., says that he feels greatly encouraged 
over the turn trade has taken. Henry Boeckeler, of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., states that inquiries are heavy, 
with firmer prices throughout. Julius Seidel, of the 
Seidel Lumber Co., reports that his business is consider- 
ably improved and he is looking forward to a brisk trade. 
George Ganahl, of the Fidel-Ganahl Lumber Co., says 
that business with him is much improved. Steven Gavin 
also reports trade much better in every way. Secre- 
tary Kessler, of the St. Louis Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, thinks that a safe and sane building boom 
is opening up, without any pyrotechnics. Secretary Mc- 
Blair, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, says that the 
hardwood men of the city are feeling jubilant over the 
present conditions, also the outlook. Business has not 
yet reached a stage where the volume of business and 
the price tone are satisfactory but these things are ‘‘on 
the way.’’ 

An Illinois Experiment. 


An experiment is being tried by Col. Frank O. Low- 
den, who owns a 1,500-aecre farm on Rock River in 
northern Illinois. Colonel Lowden is a congressman- 
farmer, but he is putting all the emphasis upon the 
latter. For 10 years he has been planting trees. His 
farm is in one of the finest tree growing districts in 
the world, in the same county in which the legislature 
once appropriated $30,000 in an effort started by the 
women workers to save the forests for the people. Col- 
onel Lowden in a decade has planted 300,000 pine seed- 
lings. This year he has set out 60,000. Some of 
the first plantings are now 15 feet high. A herd of goats 
has kept the underbrush cleaned up. At Dundee, IIL, 
is located one of the most extensive nurseries for forest 
trees in the country. From this farm the railroads 
have drawn largely their stock for forestation work. 
Colonel Lowden expects to have one of the largest forests 
of pine in the Central West. 

There is gnashing of teeth and wailing among em- 
ployees of the lumber companies in this city over the 
determination of the board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of St. Louis to abolish the annual lumber- 
men’s picnic this year. These picnics have been a 
feature for years, giving employer and employee alike 
a day off and also an enjoyable outing on the river. 
Sports and pastimes, with prizes, ‘‘eats’’ and drinks, 
and the like have made these events enjoyable and they 
have been looked forward to with eager anticipation. 
But, last year an opposition to these outings developed 
to such an extent that it was deemed advisable to do 
away with the picnic this year. Henry Rolfes, president 
of the elub, is trying to arrange something for the lum- 
bermen and their wives to take the place of the picnic. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


Charles H. Huttig, president of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, made his appearance at his office last week 
for the first time after an absence of many months, during 
which time he was convalescing from a serious illness in 
New York. It is no exaggeration to state that the whole 
city rejoiced to see him back. Mr. Huttix is without 
doubt one of St. Louis’s foremost citizens, beloved by all 
regardless of cliques and factions, with which he has nothing 
to do. Not only is he intimately identified with the lumber 
trade here and pretty much all the rest of the country on ac- 
count of his great ae | connections, but he is a lumber- 
man himself, one of a family of great lumbermen. Mr. 
Huttig is head of the Huttig Sash & Door Works, one of 
the largest millwork houses in the country. The lumber 
trade of St. Louis is particularly pleased to see Mr. Huttig 
back at his desk. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. is making more progress 
in the matter of shipments than it has been able to do for 
Some time on account of wet woods. Manager Tom Whit- 
marsh states that the woods crews of his various mills have 
been able to do considerable work lately and there has been 
considerable stock accumulated. Prices are better. 


_ seems to be a toss-up as to which side will get the 





J. B. Chipman, sales manager of the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., says that the improvement in demand for all grades 
of lumber has held up well the last week despite the fact 
that farmers are all busy. ‘There has been some improve- 
ment in production also. Prices are stiffer. 

A. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Co., has seen an im- 
provement in the general situation the last week. Inquiries 
and orders are more plentiful and prices are firmer. Stocks 
are scarce. 

C. M. McDaris, of the Continental Lumber Co., reports 
that there is a better tone to the market. Inquiries and 
orders are coming in largely in excess of the present ability 
to ship, and prices are stiffer. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—While St. Louis hardwood 
dealers have been chivalrous enough to refrain from 
making capital out of the misfortunes of their less 
fortunate brothers whose business has suffered recently 
on account of high water, the trade here has of neces- 
sity greatly benefited, for the reason that there is plenty 
of dry lumber in St. Louis. With plenty of dry stock 
on hand and abundant railroad facilities to carry it 
away, it is not surprising that many buyers who have 
been patronizing other hardwood markets in fair weather 
should turn to this market in their hour of need. There 
is a heavy inquiry and considerable buying. But while 
this is one of the few points where stocks are available 
and there is little or no stock in the country, prices have 
not attained that plane which local dealers believe 
equitable under the circumstances. It is an anomalous 
situation difficult to understand. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Frank J. Shields reports that last week he saw a decided 
turn for the better in the hardwood situation. Demand is 
better and prices have stiffened considerably owing to the 
shortage of stocks at distributing points. 

R. M. Morris, of the Morris Lumber Co., states that he is 
doing a top notch business. His greatest difficulty is in 
getting stock from his miil connections to fill his orders. 

W. M. Nahlik, of the Forest County Lumber Co., states 
that trade with him is fairly booming. This concern is prac- 
tically new, but good mill connections and live salesmanship 
have made it a money-maker from the first. 

William Lothman, of the large cypress company which 
bears his name, reports business much improved. Stock is 
moving more freely, with less pressure than has heretofore 
been necessary. Prices are also improved. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., says that demand is 
active again for poplar and gum as well as cypress. Mr. 
Powe says that there is a decided betterment in the general 
price tone of the market. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
says that car stock is still in brisk demand. Railroads and 
car companies are buying freely for new equipment and 
— work. There is a great scarcity of stock. Prices are 

etter, 





AWAIT COMMISSION’S DECISIONS. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—Local lumbermen have their 
ears to the ground to catch the latest rumblings from 
Washington and from the capital of Missouri concern- 
ing matters pending at those two points which vitally 
concern the lumber trade here and elsewhere. 


First of all is the supplementary decision in the cele- | 


brated tapline case, which has been anxiously awaited 
ever since April 29, at which time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rendered a decision affecting about 
36 of these short line connections. The commission at 
that time promised to render a supplementary decision 
affecting the balance of the tapline roads in a short time, 
but it has been a month since that edict went forth, with 
no word at this writing concerning the fate of over a 
hundred more short line railroads whose divisions with 
connecting trunk lines are hanging in the balance. A 
decision was expected last week but none came. Now 
one is confidently expected this week. 

The St. Louis freight rate case which is before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought to be ripe for a 
decision almost any day. This is purely a local issue, 
hinging upon the right of the southwestern trunk lines 
to inerease the old 18-cent freight rate on lumber to 
19 cents, which went into effect something over a year 
ago. Local lumbermen brought suit against the car- 
riers to restrain them from collecting the additional one 
cent, also to reimburse the lumbermen for this alleged 
overcharge. This case was bitterly contested and it 


decision. 

Another postponement was granted this week in the 
ease of the seven St. Louis lumber firms who enjoined 
a number of the carriers from collecting the additional 
local charge accruing from the cancellation of tapline 
divisions. The return was to have been made last Sat- 
urday, but the trunk lines asked and obtained a con- 
tinuance until next Friday. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S BASEBALL TEAM. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—St. Louis lumbermen have 
the best baseball team this year that they have ever 
had. The team under the management of Manager 
Bobby Fine and Capt. Jack Gruner was whipped into shape 
last week with some of last year’s selected timber and 
a number of new discoveries. The team at practice 
has shown remarkable speed and all-around going qual- 
ities. Next Saturday they are booked to play the 
star amateur team of St. Louis, known as the Triple A. 
Secretary Kessler has sent out notices to all members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis to be on hand 
with the latest rooting paraphernalia. The line-up of 
the 1912 lumbermen’s team is as follows: 

Baker Fullerton, catcher. Pete Bellville, short stop. 
Robert McClintic, pitcher. Harry McKee, right field. 


Jack Gruner, first base. William McDonald, left field. 
Sam Theiling, second base. Fred Robinson, center field. 





























Walter Warner, third base. Robert Blumencamp, substitute. 





A High Quality Wood 
For High Grade Veneers 


Popular with builders because of 
its rich beautiful color and highly 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
in a variety of finish. € Favored by 
manufacturres because of its availa- 
bility and the ease with which it can 


be worked. 


Presents a Softness Possessed by Few Other Woods. 














WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 


Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 

















Wells, Mich. 


Wausau, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mellen, Wis. 


Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO, 


Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
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HARDWOODS.” 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
L CADILLAC, MICH. 











Hardwood Lumber 
7-——FOR SALE 


l car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26” and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 1s and 2s Bass 6 to 10”’ wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


IRJEJD) —— 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 











The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ee " 
MANUFACTURING 


WE (ae 

ruN | POPLAR WAR? OAK, 
OUR PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Ete. 
OWN Write Us Before Buying. 


ond Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















LUMBER TRADE IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 





Extraordinary Improvement in Domestic and Export Business — Great Awakening of 
Railroad Requirements—End of Notable Litigation. 





Houston, TEXx., May 27.—Within the last week or 10 
days a greater improvement has been manifested than 
had been seen this year, even though a steady upward 
trend of the market and improvement of trade condi- 
tions have been apparent all the time. Buyers seem 
finally to have come to full realization that stocks are 
really low at the mills, that they are going to be difficult 
to secure and that the market is on a firm foundation 
with every prospect of a continued advance, and they 
have been making heavy demands upon the manufactur- 
ers that are swamping the mills with business and as- 
suring a trade that has not been equalled, in either 
volume or value, for the last five years or more. 

At every office visited this week—and a large number 
of them have been visited—the same conditions have been 
reported: heavy demand, broken assortments, and sharp 
advances, these advances not all being uniform, but 
governed almost entirely by the condition of stocks in 
shipping condition on hand at mills. For example, one 
sales manager reported that his company had sent out 
three advances on some items within less than two weeks 
—not that these rapid advances particularly represented 
the market, but because its stocks were so badly 
broken that it could not take on any large amount 
of business on these items, and the only way to head 
off the booking of orders was to post stiff advances, and 
these have not altogether kept the orders from coming 
in, for, with many buyers, it is a question of trying to 
get the lumber rather than a question of price. 

A fair criterion of the strength being mgnifested is 
the condition of the demand for drop siding. This item 
has been a drag on the market for some time and 
about the only thing on which many of the mills were 
long. Two weeks ago this report carried the information 
that drop siding was the weakest item on the list. One 
week ago a brisk demand for drop siding was reported, 
with a stiffening in prices. This week the lowly drop 
siding is moving freely and commanding a better price 
than at any other time this year. One sales manager 
reported last week that he had booked orders for drop 
siding at a full dollar advance over the price received for 
orders booked the previous week. 

Dimension is very strong and is becoming less plenti- 
ful on yards every day. The very best concession offered 
now by any one is $3.50 off the list, while on 24-foot 
lengths prices have been advanced to $3; in fact, $3 
dimension will be the ruling quotation in less than a 
fortnight in the opinion of most of those who have 
expressed themselves as to market conditions this week. 

On account of the heavy demand No. 2 and No. 3 
common sheathing and boards have become exceedingly 
scarce and buyers who have schedules calling for this 
class of material are vigorously trying to scare up a 
few carloads here and there with which to supply their 
needs. 

The lull in the Texas trade reported a fortnight ago 
seems entirely to have disappeared and in its stead has 
come a season of unusual activity in buying. Especially 
is this true of central Texas, and of that portion of 
southwest Texas commonly referred to as ‘‘the Browns- 
ville eountry.’’ The largest demand, however, seems 
now to be coming from the Middle Western States, man- 
ufacturers reporting an unusually strong call from 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois and Indiana. In fact, 
from North, South, East and West and from across the 
seas manufacturers of yellow pine lumber are experienc- 
ing such a demand for lumber as has not fallen to their 
portion for many years. 

Conditions in the East are reported as being unusually 
favorable for a big lumber trade. John W. Chandler, 
general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Co., has just 
returned from an extended trip through the East and all 
along the coast from his old home in Virginia to New 
York City, and reports that everywhere he found stocks 
badly broken except, perhaps, in New York City, where 
dealers seem to be fairly well supplied. General condi- 
tions are good and everywhere crop prospects are excep- 
tionally fine. The demand is more than equal to the 
supply and Mr. Chandler, like others who are keeping inf 
close touch with the situation, looks for a continuance 
of the present good demand the rest of this year and an 
even better trade next year. 

‘¢Orders are coming in as fast as we can book them,’’ 
is the way one well-known sales manager replied to the 
request for an expression on lumber conditions, and while 
he talked he continued writing up orders, which were 
coming in by telephone, by mail and by telegraph. 
‘¢There has been an advance of $2 in 30 days,’’ is the 
way another reported the situation, ‘‘and still further 
advances are in sight.’’ 

The railroads are calling for more material now than 
at any other time since 1906, and although some large 
railroad specifications have been placed within the last 
few months these amounted to but a mere bagatelle 
contrasted with the demand now becoming apparent. 
There is an urgent demand for stringers and purchas- 
ing agents no longer stop to argue about the price pro- 
vided delivery can be guaranteed. Some healthy tie 
orders have been placed, while specifications are out or 
are being prepared for more than 20,000,000 feet of 
ties that are to be purchased in the immediate future. 

There has been an increased call for car material 
also and, in addition to large schedules that have been 
placed, it is understood that within the next 60 days 
orders are to be placed for fully 100,000,000 feet, the 
ear foundries being crowded with orders for more roll- 
ing stock than has been purchased by the railroads 


for many years. Car siding is reported to be bringing 
$24 at the mills, while No. 1 car decking commands a 
better price now than ever before in the history of the 
lumber trade. 

The large accumulations of hewn ties which were 
to be found in Texas and Louisiana three months ago 
have disappeared almost entirely under the influence of 
the 10,000, 15,000, 25,000 and 50,000 orders that have 
been placed, while no new stocks have accumulated, be- 
cause of the adverse weather conditions that have made 
the manufacture of hewn ties almost impossible. One 
buyer reported this week that he had been out on a 
scouting expedition looking into the hewn tie situation 
and he was amazed to find that stocks had practically 
disappeared and that it was a difficult matter to buy 
hewn ties at any price, where 60 or 90 days ago he 
bought freely at prices ranging from 19 cents down to 
15 cents per tie. It was this accumulation of hewn ties 
that was retarding the sale of sawn ties at the mills, 
but from present indications there will be such a demand 
for ties within the next few months that it will keep 
makers of both sawn and hewn humping. 


Status of the Export Trade. 


The export trade has been steadily improving during 
the last few months and mills that cater largely to this 
trade are swamped with orders. The export demand is 
reported stronger than at any other time since 1907 and 
better values are prevailing. The high ocean freight 
rates for a time retarded buying, dealers across the pond 
seeming unwilling to meet the ideas of sellers on this 
side as to values, made necessary in large measure by 
these increased freight rates, but now they seem to have 
become convinced that it will be the part of wisdom to 
secure their supplies as soon as possible. In fact, so 
well convinced are the exporters that values are going 
to advance rather than decline that orders have actually 
been placed in this section for future delivery at prices 
so far above the present market as to prove attractive 
to the manufacturers. 

Steamship lines plying between Texas Gulf ports and 
the North Atlantic have given notice of an advance of 
$1 a thousand feet in the freight rate on lumber, effect- 
ive July 1, as a result of which buyers are clamoring 
for immediate shipment of all the material possible and 
mills are being urged to send forward before July 1 
everything that can be gotten to the ports by that time. 
This advance in freight rates, though, is not deterring 
buying and the demand for coastwise material is stronger 
today than it has been at any other time—and for sev- 
eral months this demand has been a tower of strength 
to the yellow pine market. 

Manufacturing conditions have shown a most satis- 
factory improvement during the last week, and for the 
first time in months a full week of bright, sunshiny 
weather has been experienced throughout this territory. 
This has made it possible for most of the mills, at least, 
to get in a better average of running time than they 
have been able to do for a number of months, though 
the woods are still soft and boggy and logging opera- 
tions have not yet gotten into full swing again. But, 
despite the fact that the production has been consider- 
ably greater than for any previous week for. some time, 
there has been no gain in stocks on the yards, for, where 
it is possible to do so, the lumber is run right from the 
saws to the dry kilns and from the kilns to the cars, 
never lingering on yards or sheds but getting into the 
hands of the dealers and consumers as rapidly as 
possible. 


A Large Piling Order. 


Probably the largest order for piling ever placed by 
a single concern in the South has just recently been 
placed by the contracting firm of James Stewart & Co., 
who at the same time placed one of the largest single 
orders for lumber that have been placed in this section 
for a number of years, all of this material being bought 
through the Houston office of this concern. This firm 
has recently undertaken contracts at Texas City and 
Galveston aggregating approximately $1,000,000, all of 
which are to be completed by September 1. Included 
in the material to be,used in these contracts are 6,950 
round piles, 5,100 sheet piles and about 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber. At Texas City it has under construction 
for the Texas City Transportation Co. a pier 500 feet 
wide and 900 feet long, which will provide additional 
berth room for five ships. This work will comprise bulk- 
head of creosoted timber 8 inches thick by 30 feet: long, 
which will be 2,300 feet in length and an apron the out- 
side of this 30 feet wide extending entirely around the 
pier on three sides. This apron will carry two tracks 
which will serve a 2-story reinforced concrete warehouse 
95 feet wide by 900 feet long. In the construction of 
the bulkhead and apron will be used 1,500 round piles 
from 40 to 60 feet in length, and 600,000 feet of bulk- 
head material treated with 20-pound treatment of creo- 
sote per cubic foot, 500,000 feet of lumber treated with 
10-pound treatment, and 220,000 feet of 3-inch heart 
decking. In addition to this there will be used for the 
foundation of the warehouse 1,250 round piles from 20 
feet to 55 feet long. For the George H. McFadden 
Agency there is being constructed at Texas City a com- 
press 100 feet wide by 2,000 feet long, requiring the use 
of approximately 500,000 feet, b. m., of lumber, and 
2,400 squares of corrugated iron roofing. The same con- 
tractors are constructing at Galveston for the Galveston 
Wharf Co. an apron on Pier 40 and bulkhead on Pier 41. 
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The apron is 1,200 feet by 30 feet and the bulkhead is 
1,700 feet long. The approximate quantities of material 
required are 1,500 creosoted piles with 16-inch butts, 
treited with 27 pounds cf creosote and 5,100 sheet piles 
4x 12-30, with 24-pound and 27-pound treatment of creo- 
sote. In addition to the creosoted piles there will be 
2,700 green piles ranging from 20 to 55 feet in length, 
while for the construction of the apron will be used 
1,500,000 feet of other material, making about 2,500,000 
feet of lumber used for this work. On Pier 40 will be 
built a reinforced concrete warehouse covering an area 
of 230,000 square feet, resting on piles, in the construc- 
tion of which will be used about 500,000 feet, b. m., 
ot form lumber. Because of the limited time in which 
the work has to be done the orders for the material 
have been divided among the creosoting companies in 
Gulfport, New Orleans and Galveston, while the order 
for the lumber to be used has been placed with the 
Vaughn Lumber Co., of Houston, the creosoted lumber 
to be supplied by the International Creosoting Co., of 
3eaumont. Filling of these orders for piling and lumber, 
as well as the immense amount of other material to be 
used in the work, will furnish an abundance cf busi- 
ness for mills, creosoting plants, railroads and steamships 
for the next few months. Seven pile drivers and more 
than a thousand men are to be employed on the work 
at Texas City and Galveston. 


Amicable Settlement of Legal Controversy. 


What threatened for a time to be long drawn out 
and bitterly contested litigation, involving $600,000 
worth of notes and that followed the closing of one of 
the largest lumber deals ever consummated in the South, 
was amicably terminated in Houston Friday, when it was 
announced that all of the differences between Sam Park, 
the American Lumber Co., and J. M. West had been 
satisfactorily adjusted, all of the notes paid and all of 
the suits pending in both the Federal and State courts 
dismissed. Notices of such settlements and motions for 
withdrawals of the suits were prepared on Friday by 
attorneys interested in the case. This controversy, which 
has been followed with much interest by the lumber 
fraternity, originating in the Federal court and which 
was followed by a suit on notes in the district court, 
grew out of the sale of 49,000 acres of the Rice Institute 
timberlands in Calecasieu and Rapides Parishes, La., to 
Sam Park and J. M. West and the subsequent sale of the 
properties to the American Lumber Co., of which Sam 
Park is the executive head, the deal involving also the 
properties of the Orange Lumber Co. Suit was insti- 
tuted on January 4, 1912, by the American Lumber Co. 
against J. M. West, asking for an accounting for the 
purpose of ascertaining exactly how many thousand feet 
of saw logs in river and booms were owned by the Orange 
Lumber Co. at the time of the transfer of its assets to 
the American Lumber Co., plaintiffs claiming that the 
sale was based on over 55,000,000 feet of timber, while 
not more than 18,000,000 feet of saw logs were actually 
found. The defendants asserted the claim that the dif- 
ference between the number of feet of timber bought, 
scaled, branded and put in the river at points above the 
location of the mill at Orange, and the number of feet 
sawed into lumber at Orange, represented the number of 
feet in the river and owned by them at the time the sale 
was made. In the trial of the case before Judge Burns, 
of the Federal court, a decision was rendered in favor 
of the defendants and an injunction was denied restrain- 
ing the Union National Bank, Houston National Ex- 
change Bank, Bankers’ Trust Co., the National Bank of 
Commerce, of St. Louis, and Jesse H. Jones from dis- 
posing of any of the $600,000 worth of securities held by 
them as the outeome of the big deal. Appeal was taken 
to the Court of Appeals at New Orleans, while the 
holders of the notes instituted suits in the district court 
for the collection of the notes, then past due. When 
asked for an expression regarding the settlement, Col. 
Sam Park said: ‘‘The legal battle that has been in 
progress over the securities has finally been settled. 
Friends of both sides to the controversy have been at 
work for some time trying to get the matter settled and 
out of court and I, for one, am glad it is over with.’’ 


Houston to Become Great Creosoting Center. 


Already the largest and most important distributing 
point for yellow pine lumber in the country, Houston 
is to become the center of still greater activities in this 
line through the removal to this city of a large lumber 
concern now located elsewhere and the erection at this 
place of a ereosoting plant which will represent an 
investment of approximately $200,000. This big creosot- 
ing plant, construction of which is to begin almost imme- 
diately, is to be operated in connection with the Logan 
Lumber Co., of Texarkana, which company is also to 
remove its headquarters and offices from Texarkana to 
‘louston. George F. Cotter, president of the Logan Lum- 
‘er Co., and vice president of the National Lumber & 
‘reosoting Co., both of which concerns are now located 

Texarkana, was in Houston last week perfecting 
‘wrangements for the removal of the headquarters to this 
«v and the construction of this new plant, which is 
‘pected to be in operation by September 1. A site 
‘or the ereosoting plant has been secured near the tracks 
©! the Houston Belt & Terminal Co., where it will be 
accessible from all the roads leading into Houstin. This 
iow ereosoting plant is to be devoted largely to the 
tinufaeture of creosoted pine blocks for street paving 
iurposes. The plant at Texarkana has furnished a large 
“mount of this material for paving in Dallas and other 
Pexas cities and the growing demand for this class of 
Paving, together with the rapidly increasing demand for 
‘reosoted ties and timbers of all kinds, has made Houston 
“ie logical point for the profitable operation of a large 
‘reosoting plant devoted to this work. 

Lumber Trade Gossip. 


_©. D. Crane, who has succeeded L, H. Dimmitt as general 
“wes agent in the South for the Central Coal & Coke Co., 





with headquarters in Houston, has assumed the duties of 
his position and is rapidly getting into the swing of things 
in the Texas metropolis. He went to Dallas Friday to meet 
Mrs. Crane and they are now comfortably domiciled in apart- 
ments here. Mr. Crane is enthusiastic over the outlook for 
the lumber trade and, like other sales agents, looks for the 
best trade that has been experienced in a number of years. 
Mr. Crane is not a stranger to Texas, having been located 
in Fort Worth for a number of years, and is thoroughly 
conversant with the lumber trade in this territory. 

The R. W. Wier Lumber Co., which has maintained head- 
quarters in Houston ever since the organization of the com- 
pany, this week removed the general offices and headquarters 
to Texla, Tex., where the mill is located, and where all the 
company’s operations will be concentrated. R. W. Wier, 
president, has for some time spent practically all of his time 
at the mill, personally superintending its operation, and it 
has been deemed advisable to bring the manufacturing and 
sales departments together. 

D. F. McGinnis, manager of the Standard Export Lumber 
Co.’s Beaumont headquarters, was in Houston last week 
poral aga manufacturers and placing orders for export 
material. 

George A. Kelley, president of the Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Co., of Lufkin, was in Houston for a day recently. He re- 
— a satisfactory improvement in manufacturing condi- 
ions. 

T. Gunter, of the Glen Lumber Co., Kansas City, was in 
Houston again last week and visited the new mill at 
Benford, which he found to be going in good shape. 

Houston, comptroller of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., of St. Louis, visited the Texas headquarters in Houston 
last week, spending a day or two here looking over the 
local situation. 

Sydney C. Collins, local manager of the Port Arthur 
branch of C. M. Minge & Co., exporters of Mobile, visited 
Houston last week and conferred with local manufacturers 
regarding some important export schedules. 

T. A. Wood, purchasing agent of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
with headquarters at Temple, made one of his periodical 
visits to Houston last week. The Santa Fe has recently 
been a pretty heavy buyer of construction material. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 27.—Several good sized 
inquiries are out for yard stock and special orders, one 
schedule calling for nearly 2,000,000 feet of flooring. 
There is also a good demand for paving block material, 
and the prices rule higher. In January it was being 
bought for $14; February and March for $15, and now 
the mills report receiving as high as $15.75 f. o. b. 
loading points. Orders have been tendered in the last 
few months aggregating over 15,000,000 feet. The 
creosoting mills are trying to hold prices to $14.50 and 
$15 f. o. b. their ports, but the mills are holding out 
firm for better prices. 

The Southeastern Lumber Co., of this city, has been 
sold to the Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, at Savannah. 
It is understood that the new owners will assume all con- 
tracts and obligations of the old firm, and that the Jack- 
sonville office will be broken up, leaving only a small 
portion of the force at this point. 

E. P. Rentz & Sons have purchased from the Upchurch 
Land Co., of this city, about 75 acres of practically 
virgin timber, just east of the Ocklawaha River. In 
order to log it a tram road will be constructed to con- 
nect with the Ocala Northern Railroad (now owned by 
the Rentz brothers) and the lumber manufactured at 
their Silver Springs Mill. 

George A. Fuller & Co., of Atlanta, contractors, are 
calling for bids for lumber to be used in constructing 
the 15-story Mason Hotel to be erected here. This is to 
be a steel structure but will require considerable lumber 
for false work, forms, etc. The bids will be closed 
May 31. 

It is expected that the work of reconstructing the 
Wachulla Manufacturing Co.’s plant at Wachulla will 
begin shortly, as the insurance adjusters have spent the 
week there settling up the fire loss. 

Shipments of lumber through this port during the last 
week have been heavy, many vessels being in port and 
as many again expected before the end of this week. 
Shippers are loading or expecting all the way from four 
to seven vessels, some of the largest shippers being the 
Eppinger & Russell Creosoting Works, E. G. Phinney 
Co., Cooney, Ectstein & Co., R. R. Sizer & Co., Hirsch 
Lumber Co. and Gress Manufacturing Co. In addition 
to these there are several other firms loading one and 
two vessels or barges. Three cargoes of cypress will leave 
from Wilson Cypress Co.’s mill. The schooner Rothesay 
cleared Saturday for Isle of Pines, Cuba, with a cargo 
mostly of crate material, orange boxes, egg plants, etc., 
for reshipment to this country. After discharging the 
Rothesay expects to return to this port for several lum- 
ber cargoes. 











FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 27.—Fair weather is resulting in 
an improvement in both lumber and timber conditions. 
Mills are working at least 60 days behind, with buyers 
from every section ready to add to the orders already 
booked. Early deliveries are promised with reluctance. 
A strong demand is felt for dressed stock, particularly 
No. 2, and the lower grades are badly broken. Roads 
are improving and logging has become much easier. 
Some complaint is heard of scarcity of cars because of 
the large amount of freight that is being shipped. 

An admission that it is bankrupt has been filed in 
the United States court at Savannah, Ga., by the Perkins 
Lumber Co. This company was organized last Septem- 
ber. 

Walter Barrett, a negro living near Cahutta, was 
brought last week to Dalton, and lodged in jail on the 
charge of having set fire to the mill of Bridges & Son, 
near Cahutta. The mill was destroyed, entailing a loss 
of $1,500, but a large batch of lumber was saved. 

Building permits for this month are about 100 per 
cent greater than those issued during May of last year. 
The total for this month’s permits is $612,000. Since 


Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write Today for Prices. 














Of all woods suit- 


able for flooring 
Oak holds first position 


because of the density of 
its texture which makes it 
practically everlasting. By all dealers 
and users who have tried Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring it is conceded the favorite 
because it embodies the best qualities of Oak and 
is uniformly and carefully manufactured. A trial 
order will convert you—send it today. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new bovklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 

















T is an old saying, “Truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction”. When you re- 
ceive our quotations, put it down that our 
prices are based on honest grades. We 
will not “mix it” for anybody. 


THE Hi Hi Hi BRAND 


Band Sawn 
Hardwoods 











i) H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


FALKVILLE, ALA. 
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Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 
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(Wa WISCONSIN “Wag 


We have a very 7 


complete stock of 


HEMLOCK 


On hand in good shipping condition. 
Any one interested, we would be 
pleased to quote delivered prices. 





Also have 2 and 3" plank in Tamarack 
and can cut timber up to 10x10—30'. 


Have you seen our latest 
Hardwood Stock Sheet ? 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 











Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 














WHITE PINE 


We Want To Move 


cars 1x8’’ and wider ‘‘B’’ Select 
cars 1x8’? and wider ‘‘C’’ Select 
cars 1x8’’ and wider ‘‘D’’ Select 
car 1x4’’ *D’’ Select 
cars 1x6’’ **D’’ Select 
cars 6-4x12’’ No. 2 Common 

ears 5-4x12’’ No. 2 Common 

cars each 8-4 No. 2 and No. 3 Shop 
cars each 6-4 No. 2 and No. 3 Shop 
car each 5-4 No. 2 and No. 3 Shop 
car each 6-4, 6-4.and 8-4 ‘*D’’ Select 
cars 6-4 ‘‘C’’ & Better Norway Pine 
cars 4-4 *‘C’’ & Better Norway Pine 
cars each 1x6, 8 and 10’’ No. 2 Pine 


Please write us for prices 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 


He 0D Or ee be 8D BO OO Or ee bm he 0 0 




















WHITE 
CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 








A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men contractors purchas- 
ing agents. bookkeepers in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 


American Lumberman, *” éincaco 1. 














January the permits have amounted to $30,000 more 
than those issued during the similar period last year. 
Most of the building now being done is small stores 
and apartments, and the bulk of the permits are for 
construction work averaging between $10,000 and $40,000 
in cost. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., May 28.—Mills in Virginia and in 
North and South Carolina, operated by lumber firms 
haying their headquarters here, are kept fairly busy, 
according to statements made today by representatives. 
Demand is brisk for practically everything in pine 
except large construction timbers, and the stocks are 
kept well down. Just now activity on the farms is 
shortening to some extent the labor supply available for 
the mills. 

With few exceptions lumbermen regard business as 
keeping up well. A great deal of lumber for small con- 
struction is being shipped. Demand for boards, oak and 
pine is unusually good, and roofers are well sustained in 
the market. Factory flooring is in demand. 

The feature of the hardwood trade is the activity of 
the gum market. Oak boards are wanted in large quan- 
tities. Furniture manufacturers continue active in the 
market for ones and twos common. A _ considerable 
amount of poplar is being taken by mills for interior 
finishing, and it looks as if the demand for this line will 
be sustained for some time. 

Although the seasonable dullness in the export hard- 
wood trade seems to have set in, shippers say that the 
volume of business is larger than usual. No increase is 
expected before the end of the summer. Oak chiefly is 
in demand, with boards and small stuff featuring. Some 
firms are selling a good deal of timber to shipbuilders. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFoLk, VA., May 27.—A review of May trade to 
date shows the North Carolina pine market to have been 
well maintained and stronger than during the first part 
of the month. Demand has been spotty and has shown 
no appreciable increase thus far. Buyers are placing 
orders for present needs only and this is causing a con- 
tinuous ery to rush shipments. This method of buying 
has had the effect of strengthening the market more or 
less in view of the oversold condition of the mills. 
Millmen are hard pushed in getting out orders taken 
for low-grade rough pine, but to a certain extent have 


been able to clean up some orders of low-grade dressed 
items. As the demand continues for low-grade lumber, 
it is very easy to see the trend of the market in case ot 
increased demand. Mills operating box shook plants are 
using what low-grade lumber they get out of their logs 
in their own box plants, relieving the market of a con- 
siderable amount of this stock, and claiming they get 
more money for the shooks. 

While good weather has obtained in Virginia, reports 
from North and South Carolina are of heavy rains, 
which will throw back operations in the woods from 10 
days to two weeks. In addition to this the labor situa- 
tion in some places instead of getting better is becom 
ing more acute and is retarding any increase of produc 
tion. 

The North Carolina pine market appears to be brighter 
than for some time and millmen are optimistic, although 
the market for the upper grades of rough lumber does 
not respond in sympathy with the lower grades. What 
gains have been made have been well maintained and the 
attitude of operators is a solid front so far as declining 
prices are concerned. 





LABOR UNREST PARTLY QUIETED. 


BautrmoreE, Mp., May 27.—A number of the lumber 
firms with vessels to unload have made terms with 
the striking stevedores and as to the work of these houses 
all trouble is at an end. The concerns are said to have 
granted the increase demanded and agreed to recognize 
the National Transport Workers’ Federation, the name 
under which the strikers have organized. The firms 
in the agreement are reported to be J. H. Asendorf & 
Co.; B. W. Edwards & Sons, Wehr & Edwards, Inc.; the 
L. H. Burton Lumber Company and J. H. Zouck. 

The lumbermen say that their concessions consist in 
agreeing to give the stevedores 10 cents instead of 5 cents 
for sorting the lumber. The actual charge of stevedoring 
—getting the lumber out of a vessel and putting it on the 
dock—falls on the captains of boats under the charter. 
They are also supposed to have the lumber carried for- 
ward on the dock three lengths, for which service the 
stevedores want another 10 cents, besides an advance of 5 
cents a thousand feet for taking the lumber from vessels 

The lumbermen say the stevedores will have to fight it 
out on the latter two items with the captains, but it seems 
certain that the increase will be absorbed by an advance 
in the price of lumber, the freight rates and the profits 
of the dealers being too small to permit them to shoulder 
the added expense. 








NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 28.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis continues to fall rapidly and is now entirely 
within its banks at this point. This is also true above 
Memphis and for some distance below this city. There 
is no more high water coming and indications are that, 
so far as the Memphis territory is concerned, a normal 


stage will prevail in the very near future. The rapid 
fall has made it possible for the only two woodworking 
plants here, which were handicapped by the high water 


more recently, to resume operation. There is not a mill 
directly affected by the water stage and the only thing 
which keeps all of them from running is the inability to 
secure all the logs necessary. Several plants have started 
up, cut the few logs they had and are now closed again 
until they are able to bring in enough timber to keep 
them in steady operation. 

There is some uncertainty regarding the outlook for a 
full timber supply. J. W. Dickson, president of the 
Valley Log Loading Co., is authority for the statement 
that his concern will load on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley road for Memphis and other points about 600 
ears. This covers operations from May 15 to May 31. 
Mr. Dickson says that a considerable quantity of timber 
was cut and floated out on bayous and backwater during 
the prevalence of the high stage of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries and there is really more timber available 
than he and his associates expected. He thinks that the 
amount of timber brought out in June will closely approxi- 
mate that of last year. 


So far as the other roads are concerned the outlook 
is not so favorable. In fact, some firms here say that 
they have very little timber in sight and that they are 
expecting trouble in securing all the logs they need. As 
already intimated, there is strong proof of the shortage 
of timber in the fact that some of the mills in Memphis 
are now closed, although there is nothing but a lack 
of timber to keep them from running on full time. 

George C. Brown & Co. have found it possible to 
resume operation at their plant at Proctor and some of 
the other mills in the overflow area of Arkansas are 
making preparations to resume between the first and 
tenth of June. It is believed that the majority of the 
mills in the upper St. Francis basin will be going by 
that date. Farther south the water is still high and it 
will be some days yet before it will be possible for the 
mills to begin. 

On the Mississippi side the water is still over the yards 
of some of the lumber companies at Belzoni and it 
has been impossible to begin operation there. The plant 


of the Bellgrade Lumber Co. is still shut down. John 
W. McClure, manager of the company, says that no ship- 
ping facilities are available at the moment and that it 
is impossible to ship lumber out or bring logs in. How- 


ever, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road is making 
a strenuous effort to get its lines in shape all over 
Mississippi and it is expected that the situation will be 


much more favorable at Belzoni and other points in the 
overflowed area in the very near future. 

The lumbermen of Memphis are preparing to oppose 
the insertion of a plank in the Democratic platform 
calling for the removal of the present tariff on lumber, 
amounting to about $1.50 a thousand. The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis has not yet taken action on this sub- 
ject but it is regarded as practically certain that, after 
having made such a strenuous fight three years ago for 
the retention of the tariff on lumber, the lumbermen of 
this city are not going to stand by and see a plank put in 
the platform of the Democratic or Republican party call- 
ing for an elimination of this protection. It may be 
further stated that the lumber organizations all over the 
South are besieged with requests to take action on this 
subject and it promises to be the source of much activity 
on the part of lumbermen in the near future. 

The Memphis Manufacturers’ Association is getting on 
well with its plans for a permanent exhibit feature. Its 
quarters in the Kallaher Building are being visited by 
most of the manufacturers here and the lumbermen and 
owners of woodworking enterprises are taking an active 
interest in the movement. Among the lumber and wood- 
working firms which have already taken space and which 
have prepared or are preparing exhibits are the follow- 
ing: James & Graham Wagon Co., Three States Lumber 
Co., Lilly Carriage Co., Anderson-Tully Co., Cole Manu- 
facturing Co., Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., and 
Memphis Coffin Co. 

_W. E. Elder, of Proctor, Ark.. who spent a great deal of 
time in Memphis as a flood refugee in April and May, has 
returned to his- home and has resumed operation at his 
mill near Proctor. 

I’. B. Robertson, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, and George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 


has returned from a stay of several days in New Orleans on 
business. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 28.—Trade has been holding 
up to a satisfactory volume this week. The weather has 
been fine and many of the concerns have been taking 
full advantage of the opportunity to catch up with their 
shipments which have been behind for some time. There 
is a good general demand for all grades of lumber. Buy- 
ers have been active after walnut recently and practi- 
cally all the available stock has been sold. It is being 
purchased for the automobile factories and for orna- 
mental work. European demands for walnut have also 
been recently noted. 

This week will practically close the logging season 
on the Cumberland River. It is estimated that the total 
receipts of timber here from the upper river section and 
tributaries have included all the logs gotten out, the 
tides having been unusually favorable for logging opera- 
tions. 

Each week shows the result of additional inroads into 
existing stocks and those who continue to have good 
stocks to sell are in’ the minority. In much of this 
territory a regular run of the mills can not be expected 
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before the middle of summer, possibly August. The lack 
of stock is largely due to the want of raw material at 
the mills, the floods having eut off the supply to a large 


extent. Demand is generally good and prices are 
steadily increasing on those woods which show the 
greatest scarcity. Advances are expected to continue 
chiefly as the result of the decreased supplies. 

Building activity continues to increase. With warm, 
bright weather contractors have their hands full to over- 
flowing. 


J. R. Yates, O. B. Brown and Otway Yates, under the firm 
name of Yates, Brown & Yates, have formed a company to 
operate mills in the Springville neighborhood. The company 
has contracts for over 1,000 acres of heavily timbered lands 
and has purchased a iarge sawmill which will be set up in 
June. There is about 3,000,000 feet of timber on the land, 
much of it fine oak. The company will saw rough lumber for 
the general markets but will make a specialty of quarter- 
sawed oak, wagon and buggy timber and plow beams. Otway 
Yates, a former banker, will direct the business. 

R. E. Thompson and G. H. Shotte, of the Thompson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, visited the local market last 
week. Mr. Shotte has been on a buying trip south and Mr. 
Thompson on a selling trip east and to Canada. They say 
they find trouble in getting all the stock they want. Eastern 
trade, according to Mr. Thompson, is rather quiet, but he se- 
cured plenty of orders. 

B. I’. Myatt, a leading manufacturer of slack barrel staves, 
at White Bluff, has installed a drum saw at his mill and 
will make tight barrel staves in addition to those for slack 
barrels. He has bought the timber on 800 acres and will 
nave five years in which to remove the timber. 

Houston & Liggett, of Lewisburg, have leased the old pump 
factory property at Columbia for a number of years and 
will operate a pencil slat factory there. It is expected the 
plant will be in operation in 40 days or less. 

Polk C. Curtis has succeeded Clarence C. Dewes as local 
manager of J. Gibson Mcllvain & Co., the big Philadelphia 
wholesale concern with extensive Nashville interests. Mr. 
Dewes becomes general manager of the Woodcliff Lumber Co., 
at Monterey, T'enn., a subsidiary company in which he is 
interested. The Woodcliff Co. has a splendid body of hard- 
wood timberland which it purchased recently. It also owns 
a fine plant at Monterey. ; 

Love, Boyd & Co., of this city, are opening a large hard- 
wood tract at Veto, Ala. They have established a mill with 
a 15,000-foot daily capacity. This tract is just over the Ten- 
nessee-Alabama line and is estimated to include 5,000,000 
feet of oak, poplar and chestnut. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Co. has located a branch yard 
in Nashville adjoining the Davidson, Hicks & Greene property. 
The local business is being looked after by W. R. Mott. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—With beautiful weather 
still prevailing development work in all suburbs is pro- 
gressing rapidly. There has been much to delay opera- 
tions this year and the season started in at least 60 days 
late, but contractors have rushed to catch up and they 
have been favored with continued good weather and 
prompt deliveries by retailers. Consumption of yellow 
pine is enormous this year. Stocks are badly broken and 
if some of the promised stock from producing points 
does not arrive soon there will be a lot of delay to out- 
side work. Southern mills state that they are now run- 
ning full time and making some headway. Prices are 
high and it is expected that new business will be booked 
only at still higher prices and buyers are ready to place 
business on that basis as soon as mills are ready to ac- 
cept it for prompt shipment. 

The hardwood industry is active and dealers find that 
it is much easier to sell stock than to buy it. The 
heavy stocks held by local dealers are broken consider- 
ably, but last week a lot of new stock was received and 
it is believed that the new crop of hardwoods will be 
received in time and in sufficient quantities to meet 
requirements, with the possible exception of plain oak 
and low-grade cottonwood and poplar, all of which are 
short and difficult to locate at any price. Prices on 
plain oak have advanced as much as $5 a thousand and 
the indications are that they will go higher on account 
of the shortage. Quartered oak has not been a good 
seller until recently and the demand seems to be grow- 
ing better. Dealers hope that this trade will continue, 
as it is about the only kind of hardwood that they are 
long on and they would like to clean up some of this 
stock. 

The new Union Depot & Terminal Co., which is a 
combination of all the railroads centering in Cincinnati 
together with eastern capitalists, now seems to be as- 
sured. This project is one of the biggest in the country 
and will mean the reconstruction of most of the rail- 
road approaches to the city as well as the erection of a 
20-story union depot with elevated approaches for rail- 
roads and traction cars. The cost is estimated at $43,- 
000,000. 

The general impression that there is a lot of flooded 
lumber to be marketed is erroneous. The quantity of 
flooded stock is less than was first supposed and a 
machine has been put upon the market that will clean 
such stock and put it in the same condition as before 
being flooded. The machine is practically a planer 
equipped with wire brushes, and lumber rolled through 
this machine is thoroughly cleaned and reclaimed. It 
has positively solved the problem and will be the means 
of saving manufacturers much loss. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 27.—Increased demand and 
advancing prices have been the features of. the lumber 
trade in central Ohio during the last few weeks. Im- 
provement is noted in both yellow pine and in hard- 
woods and the movement is reported good in all grades. 
One of the features is the especially good demand for 
the low grades of poplar, chestnut and hemlock, with 
all of the grades of oak partaking of the strength of 
the general market. 

Building not only in Columbus but in surrounding 
cities and towns is very active and is one of the causes 
for the extra demand along certain lines. According to 
the reports of building departments, the number of per- 
mits and the valuations of new buildings erected com- 
pare favorably with those of last year. Prospects are 





good for active building during the coming few months 
at least. 

Stocks in the hands of retailers are lower than has 
been the case for some time and they are in the market 
for larger orders. This is especially true of yellow pine, 
for which the demand has been good but for certain 
kinds of buildings. Hardwood stocks in retailers’ hands 
also are rather light and every effort is being made to 
increase them at this time. Some complaints have been 
heard of delay in receiving shipments, but on the whole 
shipments have been very prompt. 

Dry stocks in the hands of manufacturers are very 
light and all mills have been placed in operation in order 
to provide for the increased demand. In most cases 
advances ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand 
have been made on hardwood stocks and there is no 
indication of a decline. Collections are reported as 
fairly good. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., left last week for an extensive inspection trip of the 
mills of the company in the South. J. W. Mayhew, of this 
company, reports a very active demand for all varieties of 
hardwoods, especially the lower grades, which are moving 
rapidly. He says there is an especially good demand for 
all _ of oak, and for the lower grades of chestnut and 
poplar. 

The Dodson Sawmill & Lumber Co. has been chartered 
under Ohio laws and will take over the plant of E. Dodson 
on Cleveland Avenue. It will add a planing mill and a re- 
sawing mill. E. Dodson is president and general manager 
and C. W. Seaman is secretary and treasurer. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, reports a very 
active demand for all hardwoods, including oak flooring. 
He says prices have advanced, which carries out his pre- 
diction made several months ago. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
trade in yellow pine is very active and prices are high. He 
looks for an active trade from this time on. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LouISsvILLE, Ky., May 28.—The Kentucky-Indiana 
Hardwood Co., which recently filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with $25,000 capital stock, has completed arrange- 
ments for the opening of its yards. Herbert Bauman, 
vice president of the company, will be in charge of the 
yards. G. A. Bauman, president of the concern, who 
is now located in Owensboro, will come to Louisville 
later on to take part in the conduct of the local business. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has engaged a special 
car to take its members to the annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago next 
week, and including other lumbermen here who are 
members of the national body it is expected that fully 
25 will attend from Louisville. 

Local lumbermen with sawmills in Louisiana which 
have been out of commission owing to floods report that 
they expect to resume operation about June 15. The 
chief difficulty is handling logs, as the woods are still 
wet and it will take some time for them to dry out 
sufficiently to enable logging work to be carried on. 

H. F. MeCowen, of Salem, Ind., president of the Ohio 
River Sawmill Co., was in Louisville last week conferring 
with R. F. Smith, manager of the local plant. Mr. 
MeCowen believes that business will be good during the 
next few months, basing his opinion on the supply in 
consumers’ hands and in wholesalers’ yards. 

W. E. Pollard, Mengelwood, Tenn., manager of the 
Mengel Box Co., was in Louisville last week and re- 
ported that he had a hard fight with the flood at the 
Tennessee mill. Conditions are now favorable for re- 
sumption of work. 

The Forbes Manufacturing Co., Hopkinsville, will 
install an automatic sprinkler system. It has amended its 
articles of incorporation, increasing its limit of indebt- 
edness. 

The Ashland Lumber Co., of Ashland, reports a 
good demand from the building trade, one of its recent 
contracts being for the lumber and millwork to be used 
in the MecCory building, a large mercantile house in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Lumbermen of Winchester are assisting in the 
organization of a company with $100,000 capital stock, 
the chief purpose of which is inducing lumber and wood- 
working concerns to locate there. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 28.—Visiting lumbermen from 
all parts of the United States are expected Thursday, 
when the 500-mile automobile race will take place at 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. A large number of 
lumbermen are coming from Denver, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, the motor clubs of those cities having arranged 
to come overland for the race. 

Two mahogany logs, each weighing about 11 tons, have 
been received from Liverpool, England, by the Talge 
Mahogany Co. They are the largest mahogany logs ever 
shipped to this city and were purchased by John H. Talge, 
who is spending the summer in Europe. 

One hundred white oak trees have been purchased for 
$3,000 by the Garrott-Kinsey Lumber Co., of Frankfort, 
from a farmer living near that city. The price is re- 
garded as a high one. 

After a visit with friends in Louisville, Ky., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Johnson and daughter have returned home. 
Mr. Johnson is president of the W. F. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. hi 

IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 28.—Business in the hardwood 
field of southern Indiana is very good and indications 
point to a fairly active summer trade. Most of the 
mills continue to run on time and orders are coming in 
well. Logs are more plentiful than they were a month 
or so ago although prices remain high. Building opera- 
tions continue active and during the week several large 
contracts were let. It is estimated that $2,000,000 of 
building will be done in Evansville and its vicinity this 
season. Yellow pine men and sash and door dealers 
say trade is gradually getting better. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


CA. We use the Telecode Go. 
Lumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 

















The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 14” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 144” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


crane CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 




















[my OREGON “Oe 


THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 














Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


__ SSE 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 
—S=—_———102=00——00e 0 








back from a business trip on the road, reports a picking 
up in the veneer business. 

Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., is a candidate for re-election for presi- 
dent of the Evansville Business Association. Bedna 
Young, of. Young & Cutsinger, well-known hardwood 
lumber manufacturers, is also a candidate for the office 
of president, on ticket No. 3. W. W. Halloran, of the 
Federal Stave & Lumber Co., is a candidate for the vice 
presidency on ticket No. 3. W. H. McCurdy is a can- 
didate for director, as is Claude Maley, of Maley & 
Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers. The election 
will take place June 29. 

Hurry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip through western Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee. He reports trade on the uptrend. 

Charles H. Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Co., 
reports business good in his line. 

Thad McIntyre, of Equality, Ill., a lumber and tile dealer, 
and Henry Beckman, planing mill owner and lumber dealer 
at Ferdinand, were in Evansville on business a few days ago. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 27.—A fair volume of business 
is being done by all the mills of this district. Consider- 
able shortage is noted in some grades and dry stock is 
becoming scarce. Considerable advance is noted in 
several items, especially bill and plain oak, and con- 
siderable shortage in logs as compared with previous 
years. 

“ Charles Abbott, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., last week placed orders for a number of cars of 
poplar lumber. 

Mr. Reese, of the Reese-Kitchen Lumber Co., of 
Rigley, was here last week. 

J. W. Kitchen, of the J. W. Kitchen Lumber Co., 
has returned from trip through Ohio and Michigan, and 
reports securing a number of good orders. 

Levi C. Goodale, president of the Eastern Kentucky 
Lumber Co., transacted business here last week. 

Some of the mills report large export orders and ex- 
tra good foreign business. 

R. H. Vansant, the Ashland lumberman, received the 
overwhelming indorsement of the Democratic voters of 
the State at the county conventions held Saturday, May 
25, for chairman of the State central and executive 
committee. This is the very top of State politics and 
is a fitting reward for the splendid victory of last 
November with Vansant as chairman of the campaign 
committee. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurFFaLo, N. Y., May 28.—G. Elias & Bro. have re- 
ceived 900,000 feet of hemlock by the Mingoe, the firm’s 
first lumber cargo by lake during the present season. 

H. T. Kerr spent last week in New England with a 
timber expert, looking after a tract. He reports a very 
good demand for general hardwoods. 

Anthony Miller finds hardwood trade up to the average 
this month. He is devoting considerable energy to the 
development of good roads in this section in connection 
with chamber of commerce activity. 

O. E. Yeager’s yard is in receipt of about 200,000 
feet of maple by rail, for which a good demand is re- 
ported. Shipments from the yard include a good stock 
of oak and ash. 

E. W. Goerlitz, of T. Sullivan & Co.’s office, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Philadelphia, in which 
he secured some nice orders. 

The National Lumber Co. is finding an increased 
amount of trade in oak and maple flooring, many 
orders being shipped direct from the mills. Lumber 
trade continues very fair. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., May 27.—The Forest Fire Patrol 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
under the direction of Charles F. Hickok, chief warden, 
is starting out well. For the first two weeks in May 
38 incipient fires were discovered and put out before 
damage was done. It was alleged 18 were set by the 
railroads; 8 by settlers; 11 by fishermen and travelers 
in the woods. One violation of the law through care- 
lessness has been made in Wexford County. The party 
was fined $18 for setting the fire to slashings on his 
farm and permitting it to run on adjacent property. 
The deputy wardens under Chief Warden Hickok are 
carrying on a campaign of education in their districts 
and are generally meeting with success and approval of 
the residents of such districts. 

The Cadillac Turpentine Co. has just held its annual 
meeting and elected the following officers and board of 
directors: President—W. L. Saunders; vice president— 
H. H. Cummer; secretary-treasurer—Casper Ramsby. 
Directors—C. J. MeHugh; C. W. Cunningham; E. J. 
Haynes; C. E. Russell; Bruce Odell, Walter Kysor and 
the officers. This company, notwithstanding the fact 
of the severe winter and the low price of turpentine, 
has through efficient management made money for its 
stockholders, and is one of the few companies of its 
kind in the North that have made a success in this line. 

The Ann Arbor Railroad has secured an option on the 
Manistee & Grand Rapids Railroad running from Marion 
to Manistee across the counties of Manistee, Mason, Lake 
and Osceola, and the purchase of that road is contingent 
upon the outcome of the bill now before Congress for a 
sufficient appropriation for improving the Manistee har- 
bor. Should the measure pass and the purchase be made 
the Ann Arbor ferries will be transferred from Frank- 
fort to Manistee and the heavy across traffic of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad will be carried over the new line, 
saving a net haul of 11 miles and many heavy grades 
as the new line runs through level country. 


CRESCENT CITY LUMBER NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LAa., May 27.—Comment on market 
conditions is very much a repetition of last week’s 
story with variations by reason of the flood situation 
in the cypress belt. Demand for both cypress and 
yellow pine is showing some increase, and the prices 
of both woods are rated stiff where they were called 
firm last week. The yellow piners are bringing their 
output closer to normal volume, thanks to better 
weather and a diminution of their share of the flood 
troubles. Mill stocks are not yet up to the mark in 
either volume or assortment; they may not be for 
some time. Orders piled up during the enforced cur- 
tailment, and at the rate new ones are coming in the 
saws will have to hump themselves to catch up. The 
railroads and car companies remain generous buyers 
of yellow pine stock, but the demand has broadened 
out over the list as the building campaigns opened to 
the north. Export inquiry is reported brisk and the 
movement is fair. 

Cypress demand has improved during the week, while 
the output was being restricted by flood conditions 
and the movement greatly hampered by interrupted 
rail service. Mills logged by tram are badly crippled 
in that department. In a number of cases sawmill 
employees have been put to work on protection levees 
and other similar precautionary tasks. At the plants 
energy has been divided between the maintenance of 
sawmill operations and the prompt loading and ship- 
ping of orders. The possibility that the Southern 
Pacific service may be interrupted makes it more than 
ever desirable that shipments be made with as little 
delay as possible. Some delays are inevitable, how- 
ever, under existing conditions. With the demand 
bettering the outlook is for higher quotations on 
cypress in the near future. 

Attorney General R. G. Pleasant has announced his 
intention to perfect an appeal from the decision of 
United States Judge Boarman in the Tensas Delta 
Land Co. case, recently dismissed in his court. The 
announcement causes no surprise, as the stake is so 
large that it was assumed from the beginning the 
contest would be carried to the court of last resort 
before either side was willing to acknowledge defeat. 

F. P. Mouton, P. J., Fred and Henry Voorhies and 
O. B. Hopkins last week purchased the holdings of 
the Vordenbaumen Lumber Co., at Lafayette, and are 
reorganizing the company. The consideration is re- 
ported to have been $30,000. 

On application of the Pan-American Steamship Co., 
the new South American line organized here and 
financed by Mississippi Valley interests, the dock 
board last Saturday assigned the Kernaghan wharf for 
the use of its ships. The Jnkum, already chartered by 
the line, is due to arrive June 10. A cargo aggregating 
350 carloads of goods valued at upward of $1,000,000 
has been booked for the first voyage southward . 





MISSISSIPPI FALLING SLOWLY BUT STEADILY. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 27.—With the Mississippi 
River falling slowly but steadily from New Orleans all 
the way up to Cairo, and the guage here showing a drop 
of 2% feet below the high mark set by the flood, the 
only worrisome features of the flood situation are pre- 
sented by the flow of flood water through the crevasses 
already made. The Alsatia crevasse water is going off 
and it is predicted the flooded sections of Concordia and 
Tensas Parishes will be clear in a few days. The Torras 
crevasse water is believed to be approaching the limit 
of its encroachment. The most serious situation is that 
presented by the newer break at Hymelia. The efforts 
last week to close it proved futile and were abandoned 
Saturday. The crevasse has steadily eaten away one 
end of the broken levee and is now about 2,000 feet 
wide. An immense volume of water is pouring through 
and filling up the lakes and bayous between the crevasse 
and the Gulf. A large area necessarily is being flooded, 
but the submergence is very gradual and there prob- 
ably will be no loss of human life or live stock. 

Most of the mills affected by this break have had time 
to throw up or strengthen their protections, and it is not 
believed that many will go under water, if any. One 
or two plants may be dampened somewhat, but the dam- 
age should not be heavy. Logging operations, however, 
have been interfered with. The main line of the Texas 
& Pacific is out of business. The main line of the 
Southern Pacific is in the way of the crevasse water, 
and though the railway engineers predict that they will 
succeed in keeping, the rails above water the gencral 
opinion is that their success depends in large measure 
upon how much water comes through, which in turn 
depends upon how rapidly the river falls. Sections of 
the railway embankment, it is explained, will be torn 
away in the low places and replaced with trestle work, 
giving the water free passage to the Gulf and prevent- 
ing it from banking up and rising along the right-of- 
way. The question is whether enough of these outlets 
can be opened to let the water through as rapidly as it 
flows in through Hymelia. Several days must elapse 
before the result can be determined. 

Meanwhile a number of cypress mills are crippled in 
their operating departments by the combination of diffi- 
culties. Hundreds of sawmill laborers have been em- 
ployed in the protective measures. Several plants have 
shut down temporarily. Some of those on the Texas & 
Pacific have, for the time being, no shipping outlet. 
If the Southern Pacific communication is broken ship- 
ments will be reduced on that line to the ‘‘ irreducible 
minimum ’’—whatever that is. The mills are making a 
very plucky fight, however, keeping up their output as 
well as they can, and loading and shipping, when they 
can, as rapidly as possible. Possibly in two weeks, per- 
haps in 10 days, the river may reach a stage which will 
permit the resumption of efforts to close Hymelia. 
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LOCAL AND 





PERSONAL 








R. C. Schulz, sales manager for the Yawkey-Bissell 
lumber Co., of Arbor Vitae, Wis., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 

T. R. Wall, of the Wall-Spalding Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., was a recent visitor to the lumber offices 
of Chicago. 


‘red G. Steenberg, of the O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond 
du Lae, Wis., returned recently from a little trip 
through the South, spending a few days at West 
Baden, Ind. 


Kh. L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co., 2307 Elston Avenue, Chicago, left Monday 
for southern mill points. 


T. H. Wall, vice president of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chicago this week, 
accompanied by John W. Welsh, of the same company. 


W. G. Thayer, of Gilmore, Thayer & Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill, well-known retailer of that city, was in 
Chicago this week and stated that his firm has been 
doing a very nice business. 


Lute Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
oi Wausau, Wis., and Chicago, returned Thursday, 
after several days spent in Wausau and vicinity. He 
had nothing but good words for the hardwood outlook. 


J. R. Roper, of the Roper Lumber-Cedar Co., Me- 
neminee, Mich., was in Chicago this week on a short 
business trip. He said that stocks of cedar were none 
too plentiful, especially in the popular length of posts. 


Franklin H. Smith, connected with the Chicago office 
of the Forest Service in the capacity of assistant in 
timber sales, has returned from an extended southern 
trip. 


_imong visitors of the Chicago trade during the last 


‘week were James Cusick, of Oregon, Wis.; W. C. 


Kussmaul, of Milwaukee, Wis., and G. A. MacSpadden, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. D. Alexander, of the W. D. Alexander Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., was a Chicago visitor last Thurs- 
day. Mr. Alexander was on his way home after a 


visit to Wausau, Wis. 


Walter Heyser, of the W. E. Heyser Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who spent several days in Chicago last 
week and returned home with a bookfull of orders for 
cottonwood and other hardwoods and in a happy frame 
of mind. 


George M. Coale, vice president of the Continental 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week. He said that so far as orders and prices were 
concerned the yellow pine business was in splendid 
shape. 


S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago last week in attend- 
ance at the slack cooperage association meeting and 
incidentally looking after some business. He reported 
trade as being good. 


Elmer H. Adams, Chicago’s lawyer-lumberman, spent 
last week in Boston, Mass. Mr. Adams is an enthusiastic 
Association of Commerce worker and paid the com- 
mercial body of Boston a compliment for the work it is 
doing to boost that city. 


Edward A. Leicht, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Co., Chieago, is convalescing from a serious illness 
which has confined him to his home for several weeks. 
Mr, Leicht’s many friends in the trade will congratu- 
late him upon his recovery. 


John F. Fountain, who has a wide acquaintance among 
the hardwood lumber users in this territory, is now con- 
nected with Maley & Wertz, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Tountain’s home is in Wheaton and he reports that busi- 
ness is of such a nature as to enable him to get good 
prices for his stock. 


I’, R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Co., Harvester Building, Chicago, returned Thursday 
morning from a two weeks’ stay at the mill point of 
the coneern at Deering, Mo. Mr. Gadd stated that 
the waters have subsided and that they had suc- 
ceeded by strenuous efforts in getting the mill in 
shape so that they are again sawing lumber. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Stephen Jarvis Lumber Co., 
Kau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago last Thursday. Con- 
cerning trade conditions he said that northern hard- 
woods were very strong and that most of the cut was 
already in the hands of wholesalers. He stated that 
No. 2 and No. 3 basswood were practically out of the 
uarket and that bireh was in splendid shape, with 
prices very firm. 

Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is now comfertably set- 
iled in his new offices in the Stock Exchange Building, 
Chicago, oeceupying suite 1221-22-23. His telephone 
number is Franklin 3890. Out of town lumbermen 
are invited to make his offices their headquarters 
while in Chieago. 


M. B. Cross, manager of the Santee River Cypress 
Lumber Co., Ferguson, 8. C., spent several days in 
Chieago the latter part of last week, in conference 
with President Beidler. Mr. Cross stated that within 
a short time the company’s big mill would be turned 
over to the production of red gum. It is now manu- 
facturing cypress lumber. 





S. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., in an interview the other day was very 
optimistic in regard to the yellow pine situation. He 
stated that orders are coming in freely, the wet weather 
had retarded business for April and part of May and, 
therefore, had put a rosy tint on the lumber situation 
from a yellow pine standpoint. 


B. Faisst, of the Bryant Lumber Co., manufacturer 
of lumber, with headquarters at Fourche, Ark., was in 
Chicago Thursday of this week and visited the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Bryant Lumber Co. is 
interested in the tapline and blanket rate litigation 
opposing the contention of the tapline roads and of the 
advocates of the blanket rate. 


G. H. Jones, vice president of the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, which operates a big steel plant at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., left recently for England, expecting to be 
away only a few weeks. Mr. Jones is well known to 
the retail lumber trade through his company’s extensive 
business in corrugated open-hearth steel roofing, a prod- 
uct which has made the Inland plant famous. 


Herman H. Hettler, of Chicago, head of the big con- 
cern which bears his name, is on a northern trip. Mr. 
Hettler is owner of some of the finest stands of white 
pine in the Georgian Bay district, which timber com- 
pares favorably with the old cork pine of Michigan. He 
is cutting this wood on his limits on the French River, 
Canada, and ships most of it.to the discriminating trade 
of the East. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s & 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, has removed from 
the McCormick Building to 1341 Insurance Exchange, 
corner of Sherman Street and Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kemper states that this puts him in closer 
touch with many of his old friends in the insurance 
field, as most of the concerns which are engaged in that 
business are now in the new building. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., of 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Poplar Bluff, Mo., was in 
Chicago this week on one of his frequent visits. This 
company is very fortunately situated as to flood condi- 
tions, for while wet weather has interfered seriously 
with the woods work in its Missouri operation this had 
been anticipated by the piling of several million feet of 
oak logs on the right of way of the Butler County Rail- 
road. 


Harry G. Foster, formerly Chicago representative of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
but who has been in Minneapolis, Minn., for several 
years as representative of this concern, has removed 
to the Coast, where he will take active charge of the 
company’s operations there. Mr. Foster’s many friends 
in Chicago will be glad to know that he has assumed 
the important responsibilities for which he is well 
equipped. 


Advices from McComb City, Miss., announce the 
critical illness of Capt. J. J. White, president of the 
J. J. White Lumber Co. and one of Mississippi’s pio- 
neer yellow piners. Captain White has been ill for 
several weeks. . Complications set in recently and be- 
cause of his advanced age the attending physicians 
fear the worst. He is in his seventy-third year and 
for nearly a half century has been prominent in 
Mississippi’s lumber industry. 


At the fifth reunion of Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Free Masonry, Valley of Gulfport, Orient of 
Mississippi, May 28, 29 and 30, 1912, the rites and 
festivities were participated in by various well-known 
lumbermen, notably Edward P. Holmes, Holmes & Her- 
rick Lumber Co., Gulfport, Miss., commander; J. F. 
Wilder, J. F. Wilder Lumber Co., Perkinston, Miss.; 
J. R. Pratt, Ten-Mile Lumber Co., Guifport, Miss.; A. 
F. and J. H. Weston, the H. Weston Lumber Co., Log- 
town, Miss., and Melville R. Grant, Meridian, Miss., 
sovereign grand inspector general of Mississippi. The 
musical program was under the direction of Mrs. M. 
R. Grant. Slogan: ‘‘The best portion of a good man’s 
life—his little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love.’’ 


Charles R. Black, of the J. W. Black Lumber Co., 
Corning, Ark., spent several days in Chicago this 
week. He said that while his concern was still both- 
ered with too much water, it was in better shape than 
mills farther south. The roads, he said, were rapidly 
drying out, with the result that his company was 
hauling oak and gum logs to its mills and was sawing 
them as rapidly as possible into lumber. He stated 
that inch plain oak was a mighty scarce commodity 
and that his concern had a large number of switch 
ties which he would dispose of if he could get his 
price. He has been away from home about a week, 
traveling through the St. Louis territory. Thursday 
night he left for Indianapolis, where he said he was 
going to see the automobile races. He thought that 
prices on southern hardwoods would materially advance 
in a short time, basing his estimate on the fact that 
many of the sawmills will be unable to begin cutting 
before 30 or 60 days. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT JUNE 25. 

The annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Chicago will be held Tuesday, June 25, 
at the Beverly Country Club. The complete program 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 








MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
E 1029 Lumber Exchange, 
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is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: EVERETT, WASH. 


Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 
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EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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and list of events and prizes will be issued by Secre- 





Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.,"QOUlA™- 


RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 

‘ Address all correspondence to 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 

Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Yeon Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “anssz ci 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 























California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 























me SPOKANE “ee 
MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 























BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 
825 Realty Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








get the LOWEST 


If in th 
carriage, 08 pcre 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ' 
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tary W. L. Sharp, June 1. Meanwhile lumbermen 
who wish to join the association and enter, and those 
already members who desire to enter the contest, are 
urged to communicate with President J. L. Lane, 532 
Stock Exchange, Secretary Sharp, Twenty-second Street 
and Union Place, or other of the association officers. 





AN ORDER CANCELLED. 


EK. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, is sponsor 
of the following ‘‘true’’ story: 

A certain lumberman who is rather slow pay recently 
ordered several cars from a well-known northern manu- 
facturer. Before shipping the order, however, Mr. 
Manufacturer wired Mr. Blank that it ‘would be neces- 
sary for him to first pay a bill for lumber which was 
then 90 days overdue, before he made shipment. Mr. 
Blank in reply wired: ‘‘Cancel order. Can’t wait 
that long.’’ 


rs 
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A LUMBERMAN IN THE TELEPHONE FIELD. 

A recent issue of Telephony contains an interesting 
personal sketch of William C. Sterling, president of the 
W. C. Sterling & Son Co., Monroe, Mich., and of the 


Sterling Cedar & Lumber Co., and a number of other 
concerns at Monroe and other points. Mr. Sterling has 
become a prominent factor in the telephone field through 
building up one of the largest cedar businesses in the 
country. He has broadened out until his companies are 
shipping cedar products to all parts of the world, and in 
addition to his lumber business has interests in water 
powers, banking, wholesale and retail ice and coal 
businesses. 





ADDRESS WANTED. 


Two or three friends of A. F. Underwood, of Menom- 
inee, Mich., have been asking the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN this week the whereabouts of this gentleman, as 
they want to get in touch with him. Anyone knowing 
where he is located will confer a favor by notifying 
this office at once. 





TURNED GUM TABLE LEGS WANTED. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in communication with 
a manufacturer who is in the market for turned gum 
table legs. If concerns that are able to supply these 
articles in quantities will write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
their letters will be duly forwarded to the inquirer. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Bearden—The Cotton Belt Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Stout Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Hardwick-Riverdale-Tranquility — The 
Deacon Lumber Co. has acquired the yards of the Hard- 
wick Lumber Co. 





COLORADO. Denver—D. C. Fleming has been suc- 
ceeded by John M. Carney. 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Southeastern Lumber 


Co. has been succeeded by the Southern Pine Co., of 
Savannah, Ga. ; Fj 
Micanopy—The Melton Lumber Co. is closing out. 


IDAHO. Ashton—The Ashton Lumber Co. has sold its 
lumber interests to the Train Lumber & Coal Co. 


ILLINOIS. Aurora—The Soper-Nivision Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Chicago—The American Wagon Co. has removed its 
headquarters to Dixon. 

Chicago—The Ayers-Ransom Bauerle Co. has been re- 


organized as the Ayres-Cihlar-Ransom Co. 
Chicago—The Blue Mountain Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 
Chicago—The Cadillac Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Fairfield—The Fairfield Lumber Co. has increased its 


capital stock from $19,500 to $20,000. 
Grant Park—The Gleaner Coal & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,500 to $10,000. 
Harrisburg—The James A. Craine Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Saline County Lumber Co. 
Rockford—The Skandia Coal & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 


INDIANA. Auburn R. W. Vaughn & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Auburn Handle Co. 


IOWA. Allison—A. R. Baxter is out of business. 

Anita—E. W. Holmes has been succeeded by the E. W. 
Holmes Lumber Co. 

Delta—The Homer Richardson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Paul Lumber Co. 

Des Moines—The Hawkins Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Central Undello Silo Co. 

Voorhies—Mitchell & McCormick have been succeeded 
by the Keve Lumber Co., with headquarters at Arlington. 


KANSAS. Burlingame—The J. G. Nider Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Kingan Lumber Co. 

Garnett—The Currier-Holmes Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Home Lumber Co. 

Topeka-Wichita—The L umbermen’s Supply & Material 
Co. and the Lumbermen’s Supply Co. have consolidated, 
to be known hereafter as the Lumbermen’s Supply Co. 

Wichita—The A. C. Houston Lumber Co. has bought 
the yard of the Kiowa Lumber Co. at Kiowa. 


KENTUCKY. Ford—The Ford Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. will remove to Winchester. 


LOUISIANA. La Fayette—The Vordenbaumen Lumber 


Co. (Ltd.) has sold out to F. G. Mouton, P. J. and Fred 
Voorhies and others. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Stow—E. F. Wheeler has been 


succeeded by C. D. Fletcher. 

Worcester—The Peru Lumber Co. is out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Coolidge-Schussler 
Co. is closing out. 

Minne: ipolis—The C. A. Smith Lumber Co. has removed 
to Oakland, Cal., which will be the western headquarters 
hereafter. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pelahatchee—The Gammill Lumber Co. 
has acquired the Lockwood Lumber Co.’s plant. 

MISSOURI. Iantha—The Long-Smith Lumber Co. has 
sold out to McKay Bros. 
say Bros. have been succeeded by the Bay 





Bros. Co. 

NEBRASKA. Osmond—The Carhart Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Raymond—W. S. Perrin & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Home Lumber Co. 

Wallace—Harding & Spencer have been succeeded by 
the Wallace Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—George J. Kummerle has been 
succeeded by the George J. Kummerle Lumber Co. 

Faleoner—The Regal Furniture Co. has been succeeded 
by the C. W. Herrick Manufacturing Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Medberry—The Murphy-Cullen 
Mercantile Co. has been succeeded by the Murphy Mer- 
eantile Co. 

OHIO. Attica—The “D’’ Winchester Handle Co. has 
removed to Bellevue. 

Bergholz—W. E. Steinmetz has sold out to J. E. Crabs. 

Cleveland—The W. A. Cool & Son Lumber Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

OKLAHOMA. Goltry—The Santee-Hollander Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the B. M. Athey Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beavertown—Albert W. Engle is 
out of business. 

Johnston—William H. Smith & Bro. have been suc- 
ceeded by William H. Smith & Sons. 

Lancaster—E. N. Johnson & Co. are out of business. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Anchor Block Mills have 
been succeeded by the Anchor Saw Mills Co. 

Memphis—The Anchor Boat Oar Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Anchor Saw Mills Co. 





. Murfreesboro—The Barker Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has been succeeded by Nelson Lytle & Co. 


TEXAS. Bishop—The Bishop Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $17,500 to $25,000. 

Crawford—Sutton & Edwards have been succeeded by 
W. D. Sutton. 

Snyder—The Snyder Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Burton-Lingo Co. 

Waxahachie—The Campbell-Dunaway Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Dunaway Bros. 


WASHINGTON. North Yakima—The Inland Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Pine Box & Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Ellisworth—The Ballord-Trimble Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the North Star Lumber Co., 
purchasing department at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mosinee—The Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Co. will 
move its sawmill into Mosinee. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. Anderson—The Anderson Lumber Co. 
Pala Lagoon Lumber Co., authorized capital 


GEORGIA. Augusta—The O. A. Twitchell Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; E. M. Leavitt, of Winthrop, president 
and treasurer. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Hardwood Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $1,250,000. 

Chicago—Phillip Jungel & Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000. 

Chicago—The Raven Manufacturing Co. (to deal in 
= material and contractors), authorized capital 


$2, 








Enicago—The Standard Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,00 

Roberts—The Roberts Farmers’ Grain Co. (to deal in 
lumber, etc.), authorized capital $10,000; J. P. Russell, 
Elmer A. Knight and Frank Coultas. 


INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Bank & Store 
Fixture Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Hammond—tThe Eclipse Dump Box Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; John Shepherd, Robert Matthias and 
G. B. Sheerer. 
uae Deco Veneer Co., authorized capital 
$40,000. 

IOWA. Davenport—The Big Creek Logging Co., au- 
thorized capital $350,000; Edward C. Crossett, president; 
Cc. W. Gates, vice president; Charles Watzek, secretary, 
and others. 

Davenport—The Masters-Ewoldt Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; B. F. Masters, of Chicago, presi- 
dent; Frank Ewoldt, secretary and vice president; J. H. 
Kerker, treasurer, both of this city. 

Des Moines—The Advance Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; W. H. Berestock, president; Cc. Bruce, 
secretary and treasurer; C. Condon and Charles 
Shackell. 

Kinross—The Liberty Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; H. A. Coffman, G. B. Martin and Samuel Shafer. 


LOUISIANA. lLivonia—The Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000. 

New Orleans—The Rainwater Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 


sine obo” Bath—The Bath Box Co., authorized capital 
Biddeford—The Ray Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; Winthrop B. Nye, president; Joseph G. Ray, 
treasurer, both of Franklin, Mass.; Frederick E. Pember, 
of Bangor. 
Lewiston—The Manufacturers’ Box Co., 
capital $50,000. - 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Barker-Burgan Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

Baltimore—The Bigelow Brush Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; Wimmial Kleinle, William F. Bigelow, Meyer 
Rosenbush, Edward A. Weiler and Ambrose Vogt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The Home Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Frank H. Nickerson, 
president. 

NEW YORK. Falconer—The C. VA Herrick Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Manhattan—The Ballard Manufacturing Co. (to manu- 
facture and sell lumber), authorized capital $150,000; 
T. F. Martin, G. E. Rice, Brooklyn; T. B. Wilcox, New 
York City. 

Tonawanda—The Wilson Lumber & Box Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; Timanus J. Wilson, Amos M. Hathaway 
and Franklin E. Caldwell. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The National Wood 
Products Co., authorized capital $1,500,000. 


OHIO. Chillicothe—The Long aere Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; Edward Long, W. I. Long and others. 


OKLAHOMA. Guthrie—T Guthrie Seating Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Media—The Hardwood Package Co. 
«to manufacture barrels, boxes and packages), James A. 
Shropshire, Frank M. Brown, yr ‘Booth, Herbert 
Evans and Francis §S. McInhenny. 

Philadelphia—The Philadelphia Hardwood Lumber Co., 
authorized one eo 0; H. N. Pattison, of this city; 
J. G. Gray and M . Hawkins, of Wilmington. 
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yEXAS. Houston—The Texas Wagon Works, author- 
ized capital $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Albany—The Virginia Stave Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; E. G. Chamberlin, W. E. Mitchell, of 
Montclair, N. J., Harry D. Nims, of Elm Rock Road, N. Y. 

Richmond—The American Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Washburn—The Bermidji Box Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; John Walsh, O. A. Lamoreaux 
and E. E. Kenfield. 

WYOMING. Laramie—The Union Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; D. M. Wilt, Will McMurray and 
N. E. Corthell. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Greensboro—Straiton ‘Bros. will rebuild 
manufacturing plant recently destroyed by fire. 

FLORIDA. Wauchula—The Wauchula Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild crate mill recently burned. 

ILLINOIS. Hammond—Application for an injunction 
has been filed by State’s attorney to restrain Bunyan & 
Evans from erecting a lumber shed and office on ground 
leased by them from the Wabash Railway, to which 
village has no claim. Individual property holders allege 
that Bunyan & Evans are obstructing a public passway, 
which is only such by right of usage. If injunction is 
granted it will be vigorously contested. 

KENTUCKY. Cadiz—Knight & Bell, of Hopkinsville, 
will establish sawmills and manufacture timber on tim- 
berland recently purchased. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The Louisiana Forest Products 
Co. will build seven plants for manufacturing turpentine, 
ete., from wood waste; each plant to cost $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Index—The Faring Shingle Mill Co. 
will rebuild mill recently destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Mosinee Land, Log & 
Lumber Co., of Mosinee, will erect a sawmill. 

Hiles—The Forster-Mueller Lumber Co. will erect a 
hardwood flooring mill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The Veneer Manufac- 
turing Co. will build a new plant. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson—The Yale Columbia 
Lumber Co. will erect a larger mill than one recently 
destroyed by fire. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—The Newport Turpentine & 
Rosin Co. is locating here. 

ARKANSAS. _ Brinkley—The Grant Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 


INDIANA. Terre Haute—H. L. Wilson recently en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business. 

IOWA. The Huber Furniture Manufacturing Co. has 
begun business. 

KENTUCKY. Crittenden—R. C. McNay, formerly with 
the Grant Lumber Co. is preparing to open a retail yard. 

LOUISIANA. Chatham—The Chatham Lumber Co. re- 
cently began. 

Neame —The Roberts Lumber Co. has entered the 
sawmilling business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Walsh Bros. have estab- 
lished a box factory. 

MINNESOTA. East Grand Forks—The St. Hilaire 
Lumber Co. will open a yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—The Wassau-Southern Lumber 
Co. will commence operations June 1. 

Sumrall—The Newman Lumber Co. will begin opera- 
tions at the new mill June 1 


_MISSOURI. Hollywood—The East Arkansas Lumber 
Co. of Paragould will open a branch yard here. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Interstate Lumber Co. will re- 
sume operations, its financial difficulties having been 
straightened out. 

Columbus—The Central Avenue Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the retail trade. 


OREGON. Forest Grove—The Lee & Hinsel Lumber 
Co., of Gaston, will open a yard. 
_PENNSYLVANIA. Clearfield—The Banta Refrigerator 
Co. is being organized by Fred B. Kerr, L. A. Banta and 
J. Lewis Irwin. 

Everett—The Everett Planing Mill Co. is organizing; 
L. D. Hallock, L. C. Mann and John Rinard. 

TENNESSEE. Springville—The Yates, Brown & Yates 
Co. has been formed. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The Madera Co., of Chicago, (lum- 
ber and timber products), has been granted a permit 
to do business in Texas, with principal office at this 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Prattville—The planing mill, dry kiln and 
lumber at J. Felton & Sons’ yard were destroyed by 
fire May 28. The principal mill was saved. Kiln and 
planing mill will be rebuilt. 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—The Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co.’s supply house, 2 miles south of here, was 
visited by fire; loss $1,500; fully insured. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Los Angeles Box & 
ee 9 Co.’s factory at Hermosa Beach burned; loss 
$25,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Danielson—The planing mill operated 
by Willard S. Danielson was recently destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Fargo—The large sawmill of G. S. Baxter 
& Co. was recently destroyed by fire; loss $50,000. 

Macon—The Macon Cabinet Works were burned to the 
sround May 21, entailing a loss of $18,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—May 19 fire in the lumber store- 
house of the H. W. Harding Lumber Co. did damage 
to the extent of $10,000; fully insured. 

“rand Rapids—The sawmill at Fife Lake, owned _ by 
the Citizens Bank of this place, burned May 17. The 
loss is $5,000, with no insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Atkinson—James Bromfield’s sawmill 
wes burned recently. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The sawmill of W. G. Dewey, 
located on Flathead ke, was burned recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ashland—May 18 fire visited the 
ianing mill of H. F. Bright; loss $50,000. 

New Castle—The Newcastle Box Co.’s factory was de- 
stroyed May 21, causing a loss of $50,000; partly insured. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—The sawmill and lumber yard 
ct the Auburn Lumber Co., at Wynaco, 5 miles from_here, 
“were destroyed by fire May 17, entailing a loss of $70,000. 

Index—The Haybrook Lumber Co.’s mill at the B. B. 
« R. spur, 2 miles from here, burned to the ground 
May 12; some insurance. The plant will be replaced. 
_Raymond—tThe dry kiln of the Case Shingle & Lumber 
©o. was burned recently, with a loss of $9,000. 

fHlazel—The works of the Standard Logging Co. near 
here, burned May 14. 

WISCONSIN. Grand Rapids—The paper mill owned by 
the Centralia Paper & Pulp Co., a part of the Nekoosa 























Edwards’ plant at South Grand Rapids, burned during a 
severe electrical storm; loss $100,000; partly covered by 
insurance. 
Prairie du Chien—The Keller & Martner sawmill and 
box factory was destroyed by fire recently. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


OTTAWA. West Toronto—The yard of Gibson, Mc- 
Cormick & Irving was visited by fire recently, doing 
damage to the extent of $2,800. 
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RICHARD W. PRICE. 


BAutTimore, Mp., May 27.—Richard W. Price, head of 
the hardwood firm of Price & Heald, of this city, and one 
of the prominent lumbermen of the East, died suddenly 
May 23 of a seizure similar to an apoplectic stroke. 
He had not been in good health for several months, hav- 
ing spent part of last winter in California in the hope 
of finding relief. He returned, apparently much im- 
proved, but soon afterward suffered a severe attack which 
confined him to his home. He rallied, however, and was 
planning to move to his farm near Baltimore. His de- 
mise was, in a measure, wholly unexpected and proved a 
great shock to his business and numerous personal 
friends. 

Mr. Price had been president of the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange four times and had been prominently 
identified with the lumber trade. For years he was 
conspicuous in efforts to improve conditions in the re- 
tail export business, and every movement designed to 
benefit. lumber interests found in him an earnest and in- 
fluential supporter. 

Mr. Price came of a family of lumbermen, his father, 
the late Richard A. Price, having been in the business 
before him, and his two brothers, the late senior partner 
of Price & Hart, of New York, and Winfield S. Price, 
having been prominently engaged in the industry like- 
wise. Frank Price, a surviving brother, was also a 
member of the trade and at one time in partnership 





THE LATE RICHARD W. PRICE. 


with Richard W. Price. Another brother, Herbert L. 
Price, sometime interested in the lumber business, is 
now engaged in other pursuits. 

Mr. Price began business life under the direction of 
his father, and in course of time the firm became Richard 
Price & Sons. On the death of the father, in 1874, the 
present firm of Price & Heald was established, John M. 
Heald, the junior partner, being a relative of the first 
Mrs. Price. His second wife and two children sur- 
vive him. 

In addition to his connection with the lumber ex- 
change, of which he was one of the charter members, 
Mr. Price was prominently associated with other co- 
operative and philanthropic organizations, notably the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, of which he 
was treasurer from the time that body was organized 
until the last annual meeting, when failing health com- 
pelled retirement. Mr. Price was 68 years old. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange, at a special meeting held Friday afternoon, 
May 24, adopted the following resolutions expressive 
of its appreciation of the great loss sustained in the 
death of Mr. Price: 

In His wise providence our Heavenly Father has called to rest our 
esteemed associate and friend, Richard W. Price. 

Mr. Price was one of the organizers of the exchange, was its 
president for four terms and was continued on its managing com- 
mittee for 35 years consecutively. 

In the conduct of trade affairs he was a wise counselor and his 
judgment was freely sought and followed, and to none of his asso- 
ciates will his passing come as a greater loss than to those in this 
exchange, 

He was conspicuous at home and abroad as an honorable merchant 
and beloved as a generous and loyal friend. 

Our sympathy goes out to his bereaved family, and we share with 
them their sorrow. 

The above minute was adopted at a special meeting of the Lumber 
cr and the managing committee appointed to attend the 
uneral,. 


By order. L. H. GWALTNEY. 


Secretary. 
At the call of President Harvey M. Dickson the 
Baltimore members of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association met last Monday, May 27, at the office of 
John L. Alcock & Co. and adopted the following 
tribute to Mr. Price: 


Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom, has taken from us our fel- 
low member, Richard W. Price. 
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Have you hadacopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 


residences. 


to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 


— STOP }| 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Bldg., :: SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Bldg., 2 LINCOLN, NEB. 























Daily Output :— 
150,000 ft. Lumber 


500,000 Upright 
R. C. Shingles 


Wire Your Orders. 











PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 


neo, SHINGLES 








Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES * 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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The death of Mr. Price, who for years gave to this organization 
most loyal and faithful service and counsel, is an event which 
brings great sorrow and loss. 

Mr. Price was one of the chief promoters of this association and 
as a director had always been a leader in the establishment of the 
high principles for which this organization stands and had served 
as treasurer from its organization up to January, 1912. 

His long experience and high standing, both here and abroad, well 
equipped him to be of great service to the lumber interests of this 
and foreign countries by promoting to a higher plane of fairness all 
commercial transactions. 

His life in this community was that of a high minded, honorable 
Christian man; charitable, and with a sympathetic and helpful in- 
terest in many of its activities. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our association and the lumber trade have met 
with an irreparable loss in the death of Mr. Price, and we extend 
to his family our deepest sympathy and share with them this sor- 
row; and further be it 

Resolved, That this tribute to him be placed upon the records of 
the association. 


Copies of both expressions of sympathy, handsomely 
engrossed, will be sent to members of the stricken 
family. At both meetings members gave utterance in 
feeling words to their appreciation of the great loss 
sustained in Mr. Price’s death. 





Asa Peavy. 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 29.—A. J. Peavy, president of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., has the sympathy of the citizens 
in the loss of his brother, Asa Peavy, formerly with the 
Peavy-Byrne Lumber Co.’s commissary at Kinder, who died 
at Kerrville, Texas. Interment took place at Lufkin, Texas. 
He is survived by his widow. 


—oeeoeeeeoerren 
Alonso W. Smenner. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28.—A. W. Smenner, acting head 
of Smenner & Co., Real Estate Building, wholesaler in 
quartered oak and gum specialities, committed suicide May 
23 at San Francisco, Cal., after an absence of six weeks. 
Mr. Smenner’s mother was his financial partner in the firm, 
which was formed in 1910. The mother had agreed to the 
assignment of the business but the son’s death stopped pro- 
ceedings temporarily, as the insurance on his life, it is be- 
lieved, will cover his debts in full. He leaves a widow re- 
siding with his mother at 5033 Springfield Avenue. Mr. 
Smenner was 27 yea's old. He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and reared in San Diego, Cal., and was in the lumber busi- 
ness 10 years. 





Mrs, G. V. Learned. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—An occurrence causing a note of 
sadness throughout Seattle lumber circles is the death by 
drowning of Florence E. Learned, Sunday, May 19. Mrs. 
Learned was the wife of G. V. Learned, of the Learned Lum- 
ber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and Seattle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Learned and their little boy, Jack, were about to embark on 
the. steamer Flyer for Tacoma, Sunday morning, when the 
gang plank broke and they, together with nearly 100 other 
people, were precipitated into the water. Mr. Learned, after 
saving the lives of four, was himself rescued in an almost 
dying condition ; but both he and little Jack were in a serious 
condition when recovered. Mrs. Learned, however, was 
dead when taken from the water. She was 33 years old and 
had lived in Seattle about a year. Besides her husband and 
son, she is survived by her father, Professor J. D. Conley, 
of Carlinville, Il]., and one brother, Dr. J. M. saad ot 
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The newest personification of refinement and safety in Hotel archi- 
tecture in the City. In the center of retail and wholesale district— 
Reached by cars from the Ferry and from the Railroad Depot. 


250 Rooms 185Baths EuropeanPlan Rates, $1.50 up. 
° ° Merchants Lunch 50c. 
Cafe in Connection Table D’Hote Dinter with Wine $1.00 























Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction: 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and serv ic e presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 


Multnomah Hotel Co. 
H. C. Bowers, Mar. ——) 























Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Learned, accompanied by his father, G. O. 
Learned, of Los Angeles, Cal., left with the body for the 
old home at Carlinville, where interment will take place. 





James Pryor, Sr. 


HOUGHTON, MIcH., May 29.—James Pryor, sr., well-known 
Houghton lumberman, died at a sanitarium at Battle Creek. 
In many respects Mr. Pryer was Houghton’s leading citizen, 
one of the most prominent and respected pioneers of the 
copper country. As mine contractor, constructor of public 
works, timberman and lJumber manufacturer, his career 
typified the development of the country which he so ioaely 
loved. Mr. Pryor was the head of the firm of James Pryor 
& Sons, lumber dealers of Houghton, and the Houghton 
Lumber Co., of Ripley, although of late years the active 
management of these concerns have been in the hands of 
his sons. He was born in Devonshire, October 4, 1852, and 
came to this country with his father in 1882, locating at 
Eagle River. He was for many years engaged in the mining 
and contracting business and other enterprises before engag- 
ing in the lumber business. He was a _ courteous, affable 
gentleman of the old school and his death is generally 
mourned throughout the copper country and the Upper 
Peninsula. 





George H. Orr. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., May 29.—George H. Orr, president of 
the Chicago Lumber Co., of Michigan, died at his residence 
in this city, Friday morning, May 24. Mr. Orr was _ born 
May 17, 1842, in Steuben County, New York. In 1862 he 
enlisted in the army, being a member of the New York 
Volunteer Infantry, F. Co. No. 107. In 1865 he married Miss 
Ellen 8S. Eddy. ‘That same year he engaged in the lumbering 
business at Addison, N. Y., and in 1873 moved to this city, 
becoming identified with the Chicago Lumbering Co. of Michi- 
gan, having full charge of the logging department. He was 
also a stockholder in various business enterprises and at the 
time of his death was president of the Manistique Bank 
and vice president of the Weston Lumber Co., the Hudson 
Lumber Co., the White Marble Lime Co., the Manistique 
Light & Power Co. and the Manistique Telephone Co. He was 
a member of Lakeside Lodge, No. 371, F. & A. M., and a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Redeemer, Presbyterian, and for 
ey anes was chairman of the board of trustees of this 
church. 





J. P. Henry. 
BELLE PLAIN, IowA, May 29.—J. P. Henry, one of the 
oldest and most highly respected residents of this city, 


having lived here for over 47 consecutive years, passed 
away Monday, May 20, after an illness of seven weeks, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Henry established the 
first retail lumber yard in this city in 1865, and continued 
in this business until 1899, a period of nearly 34 years. 
He helped to organize the old National Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which was formed in 1882, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He was born at Hayanna, N. Y., May 
16, 1833. When 5 years old he went to live with his ‘grand 
parents in Harpersfield, N. Y., where he received his early 
education. At the age of 16 he returned to his father’s home. 
where he attended the academy, later learning the harness 
trade from his father. When 22 years old he came to Iowa, 
settling in Tama County, teaching school and farming. 
When Lincoln issued a eall for volunteers he enlisted in 
Company C, Tenth Iowa Infantry, and remained in service 
until he received an honorable discharge. He’was an active 
man in the early days of the organization of this town and 
was a member of town council, board of education and 
treasurer of the school district at different times. He 
helped to organize the first union Sunday school in this 
city and always put forth his best efforts for the advance- 
ment of the town and its people. October 19, 1863, he 
married Miss Caroline M. Gaylord, at Penfield, Ohio, who. 
with two sons, survives him; Fred H., of this city, and 
Joseph H., of Monticello. Interment took place here. 





Dr. J. D. Crawford. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MENOMINEE, MICH., May 29.—Dr. J. D. Crawford, pro- 
prietor of the Crawford Box Manufacturing Co., this city, 
died May 28 on his ranch at Cora, Wyo. He was 64 years 
old and is survived by his widow. He was Menomince’s 
first dentist and one of the largest holders of real estate in 
this city. 





Miss Lena Seidel. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—Friends of Julius Seidel, presi- 
dent of the Seidel Lumber Co., are sympathizing with him 
this week on the death of his sister, Miss Lena Seidel, ior 
more than 30 years a teacher in the public schools. She 
was forced to abandon her duties three weeks ago on ac- 
count of illness and her death came quietly Sunday, May 26. 
The funeral was held from the family residence Monday, 
May 27, and was largely attended. As an evidence of the 
high esteem in which Miss Seidel was held by her associ- 
ates, the pall bearers were principals of public schools with 
whom she had worked. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
receiver appointed. 














IND., May 28.—M. C. Hawley & Co.; 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 28.—1 —Victor R. Pyle has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Troy, N. Y., May 28.—Wallace B. Hunter has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy with unsecured liabilities of $1,853 
and $25 exempt assets. 


AuGusTA, GA., May 28.—K. H. Callaway, acting for clients, 
purchased the plant of the Hardwood Lumber Co. at Ham- 


burg, just across the Savannah River from Augusta, for 
$5,955. It is understood the plant will be thoroughly re- 


-modelled for the manufacture of hardwood lumber products 
and be one of the finest industries of its kind in the South. 


LEWISTON, Me., May 28.—David R. Hastings, master in 

chancery of the Livermore Falls Lumber & Realty Co., has 
issued notice to the creditors that he will receive proof of 
claims and demands against said company at the office of 
Dwelly & Clary, Livermore Falls, May 31, 1912, at 1 o’clock, 
and June 1, 1912, at 1 o'clock, in pursuance of the order of 
court. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., May 28.—The Liberty Lumber Co. 
has filed a voluntary assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors. Liabilities amount to $60,000 and assets to $105,- 
000. Trustees Floyd E. Longwell, of the Fred S. Morse Lum- 
ber Co., and Lindsley W. Shepard, of the Shepard Lumber 
Co., of Boston, will continue the business for the present and 
later sell the assets. It is believed that a large dividend will 
be secured for the creditors. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 28.— —The Enterprise Lumber Co., 
which failed five years ago, has been reorganized under the 
laws of the State of Delaware. In the adjustment of the 
company the banks were paid in full and every creditor re- 
ceived dollar for dollar, including prior participation in a 30 
per cent dividend, which was earned by the running of the 
business in the hands of the court. ‘The business profited 


under the a of Receiver Bennett and piled up a 
net surplus of $50,000 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The G. C. Goss Lumber Co. nap 
filed an injunction suit in the circuit court to prevent G. 
ag operating a lumber company under the name of the cS 

Goss Lumber & Timber Co. Mr. Goss sold his interest in 
the G. C. Goss Lumber Co. and formed the G. C. Goss Lumber 
& Timber Co. Petition requests court to restrain Mr. Goss 
from operating the lumber and timber company under that 
name or a similar name, as the similarity causes confusion, 
one company getting another’s mail and business. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. May 29.—C. S. Brown and J. F. 
Gross have filed exceptions in the United States district court 
to the report of Special Master Mark A. Crawford, in the 
matter of the Taylor Brown Timber Co., setting forth that 
the company is not insolvent; that certain parties conspired 
to put the company into bankruptcy. It is further stated 
that L. Taylor, having had his bookkeeper and clerk ap- 
pointed receiver, has been purchasing the product of the 
company at low prices and selling the same for profit. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 27.—The C. T. Nelson Co. is send- 
ing out a letter which reads as follows: 

We regret to advise that we are unable to meet our obligations, 
and, having been most unwillingly brought to this conclusion, we 
will make no further purchases until we can present a statement of 
our financial condition to creditors and ascertain their desires. Our 
capital has been greatly impaired by heavy and unexpected losses, 
and as the result of continued business depression which we had 
hoped would change for the better. In a very few days we will 
forward to creditors a statement of assets and liabilities; and, if 
it is at all possible to do so, we shall endeavor to submit some plan 
for the continuance of our business through extension of time, or 
other arrangement satisfactory to creditors. We have made every 
effort to avoid a suspension, and, until to-day, believed that we 
might succeed. No preferences have been given and none will be 
given, and, until creditors shall have determined the course they 
desire to pursue we shall preserve the property for the equal benetit 
and best interests of all. We are sending this letter to all creditors. 

(Signed) THE C. T. NELSON CO. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 





The wholesale and retail yards of Chicago report 
a great improvement in trade conditions. The main 
increase in demand has resulted from a resumption of 
building in the cities, suburbs and the smaller towns in 
the country-at-large. This has opened an outlet for yard 
stocks, which has been slow since the beginning of the 
year, and’ removes a good deal of the burden of the 
dealers, who would buy a little more if they could un- 
load some of the lumber now on hand. The weather has 
been continuously fine for building operations and a 
large amount of delayed work has been begun. Per- 
mits to build are keeping up well and prospects are 

ood. 
wsiite of lumber at Chicago during the week 
ended May 25 aggregated 58,970,000 feet, against 42,- 
224,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total 
receipts from January 1 to May 25, 1912, amounted to 
820,324,000 feet, an increase of 75,389, 000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended May 25 were 24 ,046,000 feet, an increase 
of 6,835,000 feet over the ‘eorresponding week last 
year. Total shipments from January 1 to May 25 
aggregated 354,957,000 feet, 44,310,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1911. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 4,330,000 over the corresponding week in 1911, 
while total receipts from January 1 to May 25, 1912, 
show an increase of 19,243,000. Shipments of shingles 
for the week show an increase of 962,000 over the 
same week last year, while total shipments from 
January 1 to May 25, 1912, show an increase of 
4,660,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1911, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 

Receipts, Week Ended May 25, 

















Lumber. Shingles. 
MENNEE  ehg c cs KAS SAT Roe KER hea Ee 58,970,000 16,126,000 
MOM eS Ne eo iatetclen mie pats mice ees state 42,224,000 11,796,000 
ERROORBR. CG cae csc eis aes mesese ee 16,746,000 4,330,000 
Total Receipts, January 1 to May 25. i 
Lumber. Shingles. 
-820,324,000 198,870,000 
744,935,000 179,627,000 
75,389,000 19,243,000 
Shipments, Week Ended May 25, 
Lumber, Shingles. 
ORs hac ices aioe SANA a Goi Ao 24,046,000 8,435,000 
UR Romie telana's We Srcln cee ars enc aiateioe aren Gro 17,211,000 7,473,000 
Arictha heats Is ct haa A a gle ~ 6,835,000 962,000 
Total Shipments, January 1 to May 25, 
Lumber, Shingles. 
CL) ee errr ra ot 149,805,000 
EES SER e ran Nae He Lan Ree eR 310, 647. 000 145,145,000 
aN oe wins vs eR Oe en ek eae 44,310,000 4,660, 000 
Receipts by Water. 
Rs SE I es teen cabs ok casa ea uae wie eee 5,414,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
week ended May 29 were: 







Class— No, Value 
Ee ae ee en ere 11 $ 5,375 
S 223000 and ander $ 5,000. ... ccc... .. cesses P 92 234,55) 

Doo Hee wher = AGMOD.< oo. icccc occ seeec ce 53 357 44) 
AO DOO BOG HNGCr BS000. os onc kc cc csecswneeds 33 489.200) 
2o00 BG MNGGr  BOOOD. 0. ..c cece cc asncsenee 9 809.500 

Oe MUI MINGCL ~ AOSD, 60 cori. 5 i550. 0:0.0 000.050 295.910:0 t 275,0 0 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, brick parish 

ERE PES. PR ree 1 509,00) 
B. J. Greenebaum, el office building... 1 500,000 
— D. Borland, story brick factory building 1 300,000 

. B. Swanson, two tory brick apartment build- 

EE Suh GaW EN eta ears de babe pskee kee See Coes as 1 105,000 

MUNG e ss hie cis FFs nie ss eels ales Sek wes es es sien 2 
AWOCARE WRIGRIION: TOC WERK. « o.6 00 ses civ cciwe es 


TPN EN oe oo 6b 5a is wp a's oc sn ce cines 
Average valuation previous week...............6. 
Totals corresponding week 1911.................. 





Totals January 1 to May 29, FOZ. <2. ...525 000008 

Totals corresponding period 1911.................3,761 

Totals corresponding period 1910.................3,486 

Totals corresponding period 1909................. 4,092 

Totals corresponding period 1908.................3,6) 

Totals corresponding period 1907..............05- 3,460 

Totals corresponding period 1906..............005 3,310 

Totals corresponding period 1905.........-..e500- 2,751 26 ty 965 


Totals corresponding period 1904..............4-- 2,131 541,640 
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NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The white and norway pine markets are 
steady. Prices are firm and it is believed there will be 
little fluctuation during the season. Pattern lumber is 
in good request and is bringing as much as the holder 
has the nerve to ask for it. The really good demand, 
however, is in the coarse grades, which are scarce, and 
consequently are stiff in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mills generally are running now 
with a good supply of logs and a fair stage of water 
to insure more coming. ‘The Northwest has had a little 
more than a sufficiency of rain lately, and this has pro- 
duced the first symptoms of crop scare. Business is 
slower than it was the early part of the month, and the 
probability is that during the next two or three months 
the uncertainty of the crop situation will tend to keep 
down demand. Shipments are lighter than in April. The 
scarcity of low-grade stock continues to bother in 
filling orders. 


New York. Demand continues satisfactory and a good 
range of prices is obtainable. Stocks among retail yards 
are broken, and an improved suburban building situa- 
tion has put new inquiries in the market. There is every 
reason to look for a still further demand during June, 
with no falling off in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The greatest strength as recently re- 
ported is in box lumber. Dealers looking for a supply 
find it. difficult to obtain. It is expected that prices will 
rule higher before very long. Quotations for No. 4 
boards at Duluth are said to have been as high as $16, 
with $12.50 for No. 5, which would be a very strong 
advance over prices paid not very long ago. Receipts 
by lake have been fair for the season, but there is 
prospect that they will not be as large as was expected. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand shows greater pro- 
portions with each succeeding day. Retailers are order- 
ing supplies for immediate delivery and dealers say that 
the point has been reached where stock must be moved 
for the large consumption which is now asserting itself. 
Collections are better than at any other time this year 
and the prevailing conditions are considered most en- 
couraging for an active business from now on. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand for the low grades continues 
strong, with prices unchanged but very firm. Demand 
for the better grades has fallen off considerably and the 
market appears somewhat sluggish for the moment. The 
high price has apparently had some tendency to bring 
about substitutions of other lumber for white pine under 
such conditions. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. Inquiries from wholesalers to their mill 
connections indicate a very scarce assortment at prac- 
tically every shipping point. Retailers are in the mar- 
ket with a good run of inquiries, and there is every indi- 
cation that buying during June will be as good or better 
than it has been so far this month. Wholesalers com- 
plain that a large part of outputs is taken care of at 
points closer to mills, and that less stock is available 
for the metropolitan market. There is no difficulty in 
getting a good run of prices, and those yards that 
waited too long before replenishing their assortments 
find they have made a mistake. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for Adirondack and other east- 
ern spruce is still mostly eastward and is said to be 
very good in New England and southward. Dealers here 
hardly know whether to urge it in this section now or 
wait until the competing woods like hemlock and yellow 
pine go a little higher. This market as a rule wants 
a rather better grade than can be found in much quan- 
tity, low grades going for crating. 


Boston, Mass. The market for spruce lumber has 
ruled steady during the week with a fair demand re- 
ported. Manufacturers are not anxious sellers and so 
far as we are able to learn have not accepted less than 
$25 for frames. Random has been selling in fair lots 
and prices are steady. Dry spruce boards are in small 
supply and holders are able to get full asking prices. 
One dealer states that he does not remmber a time when 
offerings were as small as they are at present. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. At no other time in years has spruce 
been so strong nor in such a satisfactory condition from 
the lumberman’s point of view. Dry stocks are scarce 
and the low grades are well sold ahead, while the bet- 
ter grades are moving well in the eastern section and 
alongs the seaboard. Export trade is somewhat better. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Dry stocks of posts and also short poles 
ha e been well cleaned up and as a fair demand con- 
linies prices are somewhat stiffer. Reports show that 


ni stock is light, which should have a tendency to 


keep the market firm. 


‘iinneapolis, Minn. 


Pole business, while not heavy, is 
C to normal and prices continue to show a gratify- 
A sain. There is a fair post trade but it is not as 
iecvy as a week or two ago. In some sections there is 
\ orisk retail trade and dealers are sending in some 
ct at orders. Most of them, however, appear to be 
‘ended up for a while. 





HARDWOODS. 


v~hicago. The high water in the South still is a deter- 
to shipping, and while orders are not coming in 


with any great rapidity the demand is up to the aver- 
age for the time of year and is more than enough, to 
absorb the dry stocks of the staple hardwoods. , Plain 
oak continues strong and evidently is a scarce article. 
Quartered oak is holding with reasonable firmness. Cot- 
tonwood is reported strong, with quotations firm. ‘There 
is a good demand for ash and considerable activity is 
shown in gum. Plain birch is a much wanted article 
and while new stocks are coming on the market to some 
extent the supply is far short of prospective demand. 
Maple is in the best of request. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There continues to be a good aver- 
age demand for hardwood stocks of every kind, with 
prices strong and dealers embarrassed generally by 
broken stocks. They are having great difficulty in fill- 
ing orders with dry stock. Owing to this condition good 
prices also are obtained for future delivery of stock too 
green to ship. Maple and birch are especially scarce, 
but low-grade basswood is practically out of the market, 
and oak, owing to the difficulty in shipping from the 
South, is hard to get in quantity and is very firm. 


St. Louis, Mo. Improvement is noted in 
tone of the market; even a briskness about the way 
orders are coming in. Probably the greatest activity is 
shown in low-grade items. Gum has been particularly 
popular of late and the scarcity is pronounced. Plain 
and red oak are in good call and exceedingly hard to 
find. Quartered stock is scarce and in strong call. Cy- 
press is moving more freely. Stocks at distributing 
points outside of this city are low and broken. Prices 
are firmer but not where they should be considering the 
present situation. 


the general 


Kansas City, Mo. Some items of oak, notably Nos. 1 
and 2 red oak, continue very scarce on this market and 
prices are strong. Flooring is in somewhat better de- 
mand at stiff prices. Mills are not filling orders very 
promptly yet, although conditions are said to be im- 
proving. 


Memphis, Tenn. Quotations have been slightly ad- 
vanced on some items, and the belief prevails that still 
higher quotations will prevail. Conditions affecting pro- 
duction are much more satisfactory than they were a 
short time ago and more lumber is being produced. 
The fact remains, however, that the stock of dry lum- 
ber is scarce and that those who have lumber ready 
for immediate delivery are finding a most satisfactory 
call therefor. Demand for cottonwood in the lower grades 
continues very keen. The scarcity of this item is per- 
haps more pronounced than in the case of any other lum- 
ber. Gum is also in good demand in the lower grades 
and prices are firm. The upper grades of cottonwood 
and gum are also in active demand, with offerings some- 
what restricted. This is particularly true of red gum. 
Plain oak is in good demand in both the higher and lower 
grades and quartered oak is also moving with a reasona- 
ble degree of freedom and at somewhat firmer prices. 
The demand for cypress is fairly good and prices thereon 
are steady. The supply of ash is somewhat restricted 
and the call therefor is extensive enough to take up 
offerings readily at full quotations. 


Nashville, Tenn. Volume of business was satisfactory 
last week, with fine weather which has enabled manu- 
facturers to make good progress toward catching up with 
their delayed shipments. All grades have been in good 
general demand. There has been much activity in wal- 
nut and practically all the available stock of this wood 
has been sold to automobile factories and for ornamental 
woodwork. Good European demands for walnut have 
been in evidence. With low water, comparatively speak- 
ing, the logging season has about closed, but the re- 
ceipts of the season have included practically the entire 
supply in the upper Cumberland territory and its tribu- 
taries, the deliveries having been of fine quality for the 
greater part. Each week seems to make more inroads 
into the available dry stocks on hand and those having 
good stocks are few. The lack of raw materials in 
the rural districts is largely responsible for the present 
low stocks. 


Louisville, Ky. Demand is reported to be fairly good, 
and those who have average stocks are having no diffi- 
culty in disposing of them. It is generally believed that 
after the presidential nominations have been made busi- 
ness will resume the even tenor of its way, and will 
probably be much better than usual during the summer 
months, the prospective improvement being attributed 
to the extreme shortage of hardwood lumber. Buyers 
realize that little lumber Ts to be had, but are not 
inclined to order freely, preferring to wait until the busi- 
ness situation has been more exactly defined. Plain oak, 
which has been the leader in the hardwood trade for 
several months, continues to hold that position, with pop- 
lar, which has also been in demand for some time, a 
close second. Ash is quiet. Quartered oak continues 
to improve, and may soon be one of the leaders. Cot- 
tonwood and gum continue scarce and prices remain 
high. 


Ashland, Ky. The market for oak continues in good 
shape, with considerable of a shortage in dry stock so 
far as plain-sawed is concerned. Timbers for dock 
and construction purposes are in good demand but car 
stock appears to be a little quiet. Switch ties continue 
in fair demand. Quartered oak shows some improve- 
ment. Chestnut is in better demand. 


New York. The volume of business has not been as 
large the last week as earlier in.the month, but inquiries 
are still very active and prices are high all along the 
line. Plain oak continues scarce and high, and where 
prompt shipments have been essential unusual prices 
have been obtainable. In other lines where prompt ship- 
ment is a point of the order prices seem to be out of 
the question, but buyers find there is no alternative. 
Mapie and birch are doing very well, and the low sup- 
ies at mill points help to maintain a very strong situa- 
tion here. Wholesalers are not exerting any effort toward 
disposing of their stocks, and the inclination is to per- 
mit the market to drift along feeling that prices can go 
but one way. 
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*€ TIMBER?” is pientitain 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there 
Tupelo Gum 


Ash 
Cottonwood 
Locust 


Red Gum 
Poplar 
Western Catalpa 
Sycamore 
Beech 
Birch 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 


503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


é 
very 7 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


Red Cedar 
Black Walnut 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 





SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


—_— 


‘ Pacific 


See 
Agents, 











Best to the East 
** The Olympian”’ 
“The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 

vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 


gent 
Seattle, - Wash. 





Good Openings 


5 The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial cpportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
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N.C. Pi 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 


assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 
_\ Arringdale,Va. Wilmington, N.C. 
MAS: 5 Cokin, Va. Bunnwoth, Ve. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - - GEORGE L. , Manager 


If It’s Made—We Make It. 








Buffalo, N. Y. Demand has been fair and prices have 
generally been strong, led by plain oak, of which there 
is a general scarcity. The mills do not seem to fill 
orders very promptly and for this reason there 1s trouble 
in getting what stocks are required. Poplar is said to be 
a little stronger, especially lower grades, while ash is 
showing more activity and holds very firm. Lumber is 


beginning to arrive by Lake, but receipts so far are 
small. 
Columbus, Ohio. There is a good demand for all va- 


rieties and grades with the possible exception of wide 
poplar, which is slow. Retailers and manufacturers are 
asking for larger stocks and there is an advancing mar- 
ket in every respect. One of the features is the good 
demand for the lower grades of chestnut and of all 
grades of oak. Dry stocks are light and every effort is 
being made to prepare stocks for the market. Retailers 
and factories are buying better and there is no indica- 
tion of a decrease. Quartered oak is firm and there 
is a good demand for firsts and seconds. Plain oak 
quotations are stiff and the volume of business is larger. 
Chestnut is in good demand with an advance of $1.50 re- 
corded in the lower grades Other hardwoods are un- 
changed. =) 


Cincinnati, Ohio. At no time has the hardwood mar- 
ket been in better shape from a selling standpoint and 
while the long delay in getting action at the producing 
points has caused much anxiety to dealers who were 
not too well stocked and had to depend upon prompt 
shipment by manufacturers they have managed to get 
along fairly well, and the situation is now much im- 
proved. The heavy demand in the face of very little 
production has cleaned up all the dry stock and prices 
are away up, some stock bringing as much as $5 ad- 
vance, and practically all hardwoods $3 better than a 
few weeks ago. Flooring is selling readily. Local con- 
sumption is heavy. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a slower movement in the 
better grades owing to the higher prices ruling and the 
limited demand in this territory. Low grades are sellixnz 
freely and it is largely a question of making shipments 
with most dealers and mills. Prices are firm and stocks 
are badly broken. Good ash is in fair demand and prices 
are firm. Low grades are more active and prices a littie 
firmer. Hickory stocks are small but there is a fair 
demand for what is available and prices are very satis- 
factory. Tool manufacturers are taking considerable of 
the stock offered. 


etail Lumber Dealers Profit by Cement Silos 














in increased sales of cement, but those deal- 
ers profit most who have anticipated 
the tendency towards cement 
silos and are equipped with 


MONSCO SILO MOULDS 

to erect cement silos complete for their 
customers. Silos built with Monsco 
moulds have stood all sorts of scientific 
and service tests and weather conditions, 
and are recognized as the nearest ap- 
proach to everlasting construction today. 
Our copyrighted instructions with mould 
make you an expert builder with but a 
few moments’ study. 


Control the Silo Market of Your Town 


Get our 50-page book fully describing cement con- 
struction with Monsco Moulds and keep out the only 
Silo competition that hurts today by building the best 
cement silo yourself. Book is free-write for it today 
and let us tell you how to get more business. 


Monolithic Silo & ConstructionCo. 


852-4-6 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 














Baltimore, Md. The market is characterized by two 
conspicuous developments, one of them being the rela- 
tive scarcity of lumber at the mills; another, the apparent 
indisposition of buyers to place orders at anything like 
a normal rate. Salesmen report that energetic effort js 
required to land orders, while the stocks at the mills 
that can be shipped are so limited as to suggest the 
wisdom of yard and other buyers placing orders witli far 
greater freedom, so that they may not run short. ‘The 
danger of an actual scarcity would be brought appre- 
ciably nearer if the stevedores’ strike here and the dock 
workers’ strike in England did not lessen the foreign 
movement and leave so much more lumber available for 
home consumption. 


difficult to find buyers who are 
anxious to anticipate their wants. Prices for the most 
part are well held. Plain oak is firm and there is talk of 
an advance in quartered oak but buyers assert they can 
buy at the same terms as they could a week or ten days 
ago. Whitewood has been in fair call and basswood is 
in better demand. 


Boston, Mass. It is 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. The activity in building which has been mani- 
fest during the last two weeks has caused a heavy 
demand for hemlock. This kind of lumber is used largely 
for interior work of ordinary flat buildings and de- 
tached houses in the outlying districts of the cities and 
in the suburbs. A rise of building activity incidentally 
calls for hemlock joists, studding, ete. The tone to the 
local market, therefore, has strengthened. Call from the 
East for lumber is steady. Dry stocks are well reduced 
and prices on green stock are likely to be held with a 
stronger hand than for several months. 





New York. Demand is very satisfactory, and stocks 
are scarce; boards particularly are hard to get, and many 
mills can not consider orders for hemlock boards at any 


price. The base is still held in all instances, and a 
stronger suburban building situation is creating an in- 
crease in the yard demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are getting a fair number of 
orders and this wood is reported to be in good demand 
in spite of the recent advance. The building demand in 
the local market has shown much activity and a large 
part of the construction work is of a character where 
hemlock is the chief lumber employed. Country trade is 
also stronger. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. With the Pennsylvania 
manufacturers boosting prices and an active consumption 
being recorded, dealers in Michigan and Wisconsin stocks 
have increased prices $1. In some instances better prices 
than this are obtained. As dealers are able to get better 
prices than were asked when the western manufacturers 
boosted quotations, more stock is being purchased at the 
mills for shipment down the lakes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Hemlock is scarce and stocks are 
badly broken and manufacturers are having trouble in 
filing mixed-car orders. Prices as a rule are firm. 
There is some report of shading going on, however. The 
new peel is not expected to show up equal to that of 
last year in Pittsburgh territory and with demand con- 
tinuing strong it is believed that prices will advance 
shortly. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is strong in every re- 
spect and the volume of business has been increasing 
steadily. Prices are firm and advancing. Considerable 
stock is being taken in building operations and retailers 
are in the market for larger stocks. 


Boston, Mass. Greater strength is found in the mur- 
ket for hemlock boards than for several months. Manu- 
facturers who have had stocks of dry boards of eastern 
lumber have been willing to sell in carlots provided full 
asking prices were received, but now there is a ten- 
dency to sell only in small lots. For eastern clipped 
boards the asking price ranges from $21.50 to $22, with 
the bulk of the business being done at the top price. 





POPLAR. 





Chicago. This market is well supplied with poplar. 
although there is no surpius to speak of. Firsts and sec- 
onds sell with a great deal of briskness. Common and 


culls also are holding their own. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Poplar is very active and the de- 


mand still exceeds the supply, notwithstanding that con- 
siderable of the new crop has been received. Buyers 
realize that the supply will be short and do not hesitate 
to buy even at the present high prices. Nos. 2 and 3 
common are still the most sought and are very hard to 
locate in quantities. The better grades are selling read- 
ily and there is no surplus. 


Baltimore, Md. Dealers still report that extra wide 
stocks are decidedly lower than they should be, the de- 
mand showing no indications of a material increase, while 
the ordinary widths are represented as about holding 
their own, with perhaps a slightly better tone, and the 
movement sufficiently active to take care of all the out- 
put. It does not appear that production has made impor- 
tant gains of late, and there is almost a scarcity of su)- 
plies at the mills. Most of them are reported as having 
very little dry lumber on hand and as getting enoug) 
calls to indicate that they could dispose of considerably 
more if it were available. Foreign business is interfered 
with by the stevedores’ strike, and the strike of the 
tondon dock workers may be expected to put further 
impediments in the way of an active business. 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘The market has been strong in every 
respect excepting for the wide sizes, which are not be- 
ing purchased by automobile concerns. The lower grades 
are selling well and stocks are scarce. Prices are ad- 
vancing and shipments have been slightly delayed. 
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Ashland, Ky. Trade continues satisfactory with or- 
lers running toward the better grades, firsts and seconds 
1 all thicknesses being in good demand as are saps and 
selects and No. 2 common, while the lower grades are 
probably oversold to some extent. No. 1 common shows 
some little improvement but in 4/4 it is probably the 
slowest item on the whole list. Quartered is moving well. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand in this territory is fair with pros- 
vects for an increased business from the yards. Rail- 
road and car inquiries are still numerous for fir and the 
demand for spruce yard stock gradually is increasing. It 
is reported that millmen are greatly pleased with the 
change in conditions on the Coast and it is expected that 
the recent increases in values will hold steady, some even 
expect them to go higher. 





Tacoma, Wash. Demand for fir lumber’ continues 
active, with, prices firm. Mills are well supplied with 
orders and buyers find it difficult to place business, even 
for lower-grade stuff. In cargo business, the California 
price is low and not likely to improve much soon. Coast- 
wise freights to San 


Pedro are normal on a basis of 
$5.25. Foreign cargo demand is fair and the vessel situ- 
ation is easier. 

Seattle, Wash. There is an excellent demand for fir 


upper grades, car material, silo stock and special stuff, 
and prices are firm. Yard trade is light, although show- 
ing a gradual improvement. Cedar siding is in good 
demand, with prices firm. Cargo business also is show- 
ing improvenient, and tonnage is less scarce. 


Portland, Ore. Conditions are reported to have im- 
proved decidedly the last few days, and there is a much 
stronger feeling. Most mills report their order books 
filled well in advance and values much firmer than for 
a long time. Local demand for lumber continues good, 
and rail business is improving. The log market shows 
no advance, but the market is steady and prices are 
tirm. Sash and door factories report business very active. 


Kansas City, Mo. The fir market is very strong. De- 
mand is getting better in all items of fir and prices are 
stiffening steadily. Tank and silo stock are especially 
firm and have been for several weeks. Bridge material 
also is an item of strength in the fir market. Cedar 
siding is firmer in price, but there has been only a 
comparatively light demand. Coast conditions, however, 
and a better demand to the east make for strength in 
the market. Bevel spruce siding is in fair demand and 
the market is stiffening. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. A lively demand prevails and wholesalers 
look for a continuance of the present steady selling 
market. It is expected that shipments will increase 
largely in the next few weeks. The present briskness 
of the market may be attributed in part to a short 
supply in some quarters of shop lumber. 








Spokane, Wash. The increase of sales during April of 
more than 13,000,000 feet over the same period in 1911 
tells of the strength the market is assuming in local 
territory. Among 28 mills reporting, 20 state prices as 
normal, 6 above and 8 below. Inquiries are plentiful, 
as is shown by the fact that among the 28 mills 14 
report inquiries above normal against 5 below normal. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in the California pines are en- 
couraged over the increased amount of business shown 
during the last two weeks, trade having revived con- 
siderably. Prices are not showing much change, but are 
said to be holding fairly firm. A good proportion of 
the business is being shipped direct from the Coast. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Prices are well maintained at the re- 
cently advanced quotations. Stocks of clears have been 
considerably reduced and there is no longer any fear of 
overproduction. Merchantable is still scarce and prices 
are stiff. Foreign demand is steady and export mills will 
he kept busy for many months to catch up on rough 
clears. Shingles are in good demand, with production 
increasing and prices trending upward. 








Kansas City, Mo. Redwood is showing more strength. 
Within the last three weeks there have been advances 
of from $1 to $1.50 owing to the increase in demand and 
io the general stiffening in all lumber prices. Dealers 
here are taking somewhat more interest in redwood and 
‘he result is to be seen in the increase in both demand 
ind in price. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The larger part of the movement which 
‘us far has not been materially increased has been by 
‘il in order to insure quick time and comply with buy- 
rs’ instructions. Sales showed a slight decrease but 
vere diversified. Call for the upper grades is still poor 
‘ut prices are firm. Sales of 4/4 edge box wera made at 
rom $15.50 to $17. This latter figure is extraordinary 
‘nd does not reflect the market; the general average 
‘vice was about $16. The other items of box and lower 
emain stationary. While some mills are obtaining 
“11.50 for 4/4 box bark strips, the general quotation 
eems to be at $10.50. In dressed items quotations re- 
iain about the same but there is a wider difference in 
vrices than is noticeable in the rough items. This may 
‘e accounted for partly by the fact that millmen are not 
s hard pushed on dressed lumber as they are on rough. 





New York. The price range keeps up satisfactorily 
iid while the situation shows no change there is no dis- 
position toward lower prices. All classes of stocks have 
heen selling high, and wholesalers find their chief diffi- 


culty is in getting a good supply. Although the yards 
are buying cautiously the amount of stock coming in the 
market is of good volume. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Prices continue strong and demand is 
good. Many of the mills are behind on their shipments 
of the lower grades and the chief trouble is in getting 
prompt delivery. Those who have mill stocks to sell 
are able to get very fair orders and the prospect is for 
good business for a number of weeks. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘To the difficulties of getting North 
Carolina pine stocks in adequate quantities from the 
mills, which have not yet caught up with the deficiency 
developed last winter, has been added the effect of the 
lumber handlers’ strike, which adds to the cost of stocks 
and has attained sufficient force to cause a number of 
lumber concerns to make the concessions demanded. 
It needed only some such exigency to make plain the fact 
that the supples available here are not large and that 
the assertions of buyers, who have maintained that the 
range of prices had eased off, were to be taken with a 
grain of allowance. Some grades of lumber are in better 
supply, but here and there deficiencies develop, the as- 
sortments being by no means up to all needs. Millmen 
appear to have all the orders which they can take care 
of, and intending buyers who have been in the producing 
sections report that the talk as to prices is decidedly 
bullish. 





Boston, Mass. The feature of the market has been 
the tendency toward easier prices. For several weeks 
reports have shown that production has been heavier but 
until this week there has been business enough to keep 
prices steady. Now some manufacturers are willing to 
shade prices a little. Rough edge has been in fair call 
and demand for partition is moderate. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Improvement in weather conditions has 
given the mills an opportunity to increase the supply 
of lumber, therefore matters are moving along satisfac- 
torily. Local conditions are in good shape and demand 
for material is of an active and encouraging nature. 


Prices are holding well to the list. Demand for com- 
mon lumber shows a_ proportionate 


improvement with 
that for the upper grades, which is a condition much to 
be desired. 





Kansas City, Mo. Scarcity of dimension continues to 
be the feature. Mills still are notifying their connec- 
tions that they can not handle large orders promptly 
and prominent manufacturers have cautioned their sales- 
men against loading up too heavily on dimension orders. 
Even short lengths of 2 by 4’s, which formerly were 
hard to dispose of at any price, are in “such strong de- 
mand that the crippled mills are unable to fill all orders. 
That condition is the result of the very large demand for 
silo stock that is beginning to be felt in the country 
yards. Southern pine prices are about where they were 
a week ago. Demand is increasing steadily, but the mills 
are getting into better shape and on the prospect of a 
better supply the advance of prices has been checked 
somewhat. But even now dealers say it is easier to get 
orders than to place them. Many items besides dimen- 
sion are scarce and everything on the list is very firm. 
The line-yard demand is beginning to be more of a 
factor in this market than it has been heretofore this 
season. There are no heavy orders yet from the coun- 
try, but there is a growing tendency among the dealers 
to begin to get into shape for the summer and fall farm 
trade, which continues to hold out every promise of being 
large. Car material, especially siding, and all items of 
timber and export trade are very strong and dealers 
say the tendency all along the line is toward stiffer 
prices. 





St. Louis, Mo. If all lines of the yellow pine trade were 
as brisk as the export business it would be nothing short 
of a calamity under existing conditions. The export 
trade is better than it has been in years, some say better 
than it has ever been. Retail demand is improving. 
Factory trade is improving slowly.. Stocks in producers’ 
hands are low and broken and orders are considerably 
in excess of the supply. Prices are steadily improving. 
Some items are extinct on account of the inability of 
the mills to manufacture. High prices prevail in this 
instance but avail nothing. The woods situation is 
improving. 


New Orleans, La. Demand has increased and also is 
better distributed over the list. Building operations call 
for upper-grade stock. Railroad and car material con- 
tinue in active request and there is fair demand for 
export timbers. By some reports prices on the scarcer 
items are improved from 50 cents to $1. Production has 
increased, with better weather and logging conditions, 
but mill stocks are still below normal volume and are in 
most cases broken. 





New York. There is an increased demand for builders 
and more active inquiries from large contractors. Sev- 
eral big projects are under way which will require a lot 
of yellow pine, and wholesalers catering to this class of 
business find that it is easy to obtain a high price range. 
Railroads are in the market to a great extent, and as 
available supplies are none too plentiful competition is 
not so keen as would otherwise result. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Longleaf is holding its own, with no 
marked change in quotations and no present prospect of 
weakening. Some troubles have been experienced in 
getting lumber from the Southwest, as well as the ex- 
treme Southeast, owing to a shortage of cars. The out- 
look is for very firm quotations until next fall. Not 
much relief is to be had at the mills in the way of 
increasing their output. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is increasing and much 
difficulty is experienced in getting supplies. Prices are 
high and transit cars are very scarce. The retailers 


are busy and there is no question about the demand run- 
ning strong all season. The wholesalers are having 
trouble in getting their shipments but there is no 
trouble at the selling end as all yellow pine stock is 
taken up readily, 








ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 











Band Sawed-—Steam Kiln Dried 


LONG LEAF LUMBER 











Manufactured from the finest Long Leaf Pine Tim- 
ber from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, La. Soda dipped, 
bright stock a specialty. 


Our 2” Dimension will dress to 154”’ thick. 


Peavy - Byrnes Lumber Co. 
Sales Office 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers. 
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SPLENDID LONGLEAF DIMENSION. 
BRIGHT SHORTLEAF FINISH, 


J. S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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Not 
Cheap— 
But 
Decidedly 
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5geinch Yellow Strand rope equipment on log loader, 


at Neame, La. 


ELLOW Strand “ Powersteel ” 
4 Wire Rope saves money in the 

long run rather than in first 
cost. It saves frequent costly repairs and 
shut-downs due to accidents. 














it meets every demand of the most 
severe, exacting service. Will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than any 
other rope made. 

Try Yellow Strand just once and you 
will understand exactly why lumbermen 
and other users proclaim it “the most 
economical wire rope on earth because 
it lasts so long.” 

Yellow Strand is the rope for your 
use. You lose money every day you 
are without it. 

Are you willing to be convinced? 
Then write us today and we'll send you 
conclusive evidence that— 

“A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.” 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope 
Company, 


809 N. Main St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, Seattle, 


WORKS: 
St. Louis 
and 
Seattle. 















Pittsburgh, Pa. A fair volume of business is going in 
the low grades and there is considerable difficulty in 
meeting required shipments from mills. The low grades 
are still very scarce and well sold ahead. Better grades 
are moving more satisfactorily owing to the yards buy- 
ing more freely and other, consumers placing more lib- 
eral orders. Prices are firm and stocks available for 
quick shipment usually bring slightly better prices. 


Baltimore, Md. Call for Georgia pine stocks are per- 
haps not so persistent as those for shortleaf pine, but 
the situation nevertheless shows considerable buoyancy 
and there is a decided touch of firmness in the range of 
prices. In fact, the mills have so far manifested no dis- 
position to make concessions, maintaining that they have 
plenty of orders in hand and pointing to the fact that 
the movement of stock suffices to prevent accumulations. 
Some of the buyers who had held out, in the expecta- 
tion that quotations would ease off, have found them- 
selves obliged to make provision for their wants on the 
higher basis, though more or less talk is still heard 
about prices in the distributive markets being relatively 
lower than those asked at the mills. Weather conditions 
have improved at both ends. 


Boston. Mass. Prices are steady in most cases, with 
reports of cuts 50 cents in partition. No. 2 common is 
selling in small lots with prices fairly steady. Call for 
flooring has ruled quiet and few buyers have been will- 
ing to anticipate their wants. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand has increased. Production 
and shipments have decreased, both on account of the 
flood situation, which is crippling logging operations, and 
train service. A number of mills are shut down tem- 
porarily; a few are shut off from rail communication. The 
inevitable consequence is delayed deliveries. Manufac- 
turers are trying to keep the output up to normal, but 
orders are said to be gaining upon and already ahead of 
the saws. Prices are very firm and predictions of early 
advances see mto be justified by the logic of present 
conditions. 


Chicago. <A satisfactory inquiry is noted from the deal- 
ers. Factory trade has been excellent throughout the 
entire spring and jobbers expect a steady volume of 
business for the next few weeks. High water is still 
bothering a few of the mills, but shipments as a whole 
are coming forward in good shape. Pecky cypress has 
been absorbed in large quantities by the green-house 
people. 


St. Louis, Mo. Heavy drains have been made this 
week upon stocks on sticks where stocks are large and 
always held to normal. ‘The mill situation is serious. 
Wet woods and high water have held back production 
and very little dry stock is moving from the South. 
Prices are firming up. Factory stock is in fair demand. 
Retail trade is improved. 





Kansas City, Mo. High water still is causing much 
delay at the cypress mills and the result is beginning to 
be felt in the diminishing supply. There is a decided 
shortage in some items and the prices throughout are 
strong. Mill connections here have reports that the 
mills probably can not get into good running condition 
for a month or more and there is a prospect of higher 
prices. 





New York. Demand continues steady and orders are 
more substantial than they were last month. Notwith- 
standing, prices are lagging and it is with difficulty that 
any advance is accomplished. All classes of stocks are 
in fairly good demand, and assortments are such that 
wholesalers are able to make but little headway in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The market shows little change and 
prices are steady. Stocks are adequate to the needs. 
Car orders are not numerous, but there is a fair mixed- 
car business. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand has not attained such pro- 
portations as to impart an especially buoyant tone to the 
market. Stocks are called for in increased quantities, 
but the movement does not work up to such proportions 
as to cause spirited buying. The yards are holding back 
as long as possible, though this policy is likely to prove 
expensive, as stocks in the yards here are running lower, 
while the progress of construction work has been such 
as to necessitate the use of larger quantities of cypress. 
The demand therefore may before long develop some 
urgency, with a resultant advance in quotations. The 
strike of the lumber handlers, too, perhaps will add to 
the cost of lumber. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steadily on the increase, 
with No. 1 shop in best call, followed closely by the 
better grades in dressed stock for building purposes. The 
low grades also find a ready market, the box factories 
using large quantities of No. 2 common. Prices are 
firm. 


Columbus, Ohio. Activity characterizes this market 
with prices ranging firm in all grades. Active building 
operations have produced a larger market for certain 





items. The outlook is bright. 
SHINGLES AND LATH. 
Chicago. The market has shown some improvement 


over last week. Red cedar shingles are selling in fairly 
satisfactory volume. Prices have advanced, clears bring- 
ing $3.12 and stars $2.69, Chicago basis. Clears are said 
to be scarce. White cedar shingle prices are strong, with 
demand steady. Lath are showing a little more activity. 


Minneapolis, Minn. On advices from the Coast the 
market is stiffer, although business in this immediate 
territory is not heavy. The trade is holding to $1.60 for 
stars at the mill, and $1.95 for clears, with even higher 
quotations asked. Trade is about normal compared with 
May business in the last two or three years. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices are very firm, and de- 
mand is excellent. Less shingles are in transit and at 
storage yards than for years. As June is usually a quiet 
month for shingles, it is likely that prices will not go 
higher for a while. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle demand continues 
fair. Most of the mills are running and prices hold firm 
at $1.60 and $1.90 to $1.95 east. The feeling is toward 
advances. Cedar shingle logs are inclined to scarcity 
and worth $11. 


Kansas City, Mo. Last week many dealers advanced 
shingles from 5 to 7 cents. The mills continue their 
movemert for better prices and apparently are succeed- 
ing so far as this market is concerned. Demand is 
somewhat better, but it is spasmodic. Line yards are 
buying very few shingles, but the rising prices have re- 
sulted in an increase in the inquiries. Lath are in fair 
demand and prices are strong. 


New Orleans, La. Demand for the cypress product is 
unchanged since last report. Fair stocks are reported in 
all save clipper shingles, which are rated in low supply. 
No change in quotations is noted. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a fine trade in shingles. 
Without doubt this season will hold the record for the 
shingle market. It is believed that the demand will in- 
crease steadily from year to year and that this will soon 
be recognized as a first-class market for shingles. For- 
merly the demand here was light. Prices are getting 
better and the dealers are well satisfied with conditions. 





Columbus, Ohio. Trade in shingles has increased as 
the building season advances and prices are growing 
firmer. Retailers are now buying better. Prices on red 
cedar shingles are: Clears, $3.35; stars, $2.85, and 
Eurekas, $3.85. There is a better demand for lath and 
prices rule steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘An advance of about 5 cents in red 
cedars has occurred at the mills and dealers report more 
firmness to the market. Trade has been about up to 
the average and transit stocks are picked up readily. 





Boston, Mass. The shingle market is firm. For prompt 
shipment manufacturers are firm holders. Some will 
not sell cedar extras at less than $3.85 and clears at $3.50 
where quick shipment is demanded; others state that 
$3.75 for extras and $3.35 for clears are the prices for 
business. The market for lath is firm. For 15-inch the 
asking price ranges from $4 to $4.10 and there have 
been sales at both prices. For 1%-inch $3.60 to $3.65 
is the market. 


MISCELLANEOUS CABINET WOODS. 





Mahogany stocks in hand at Liverpool and London are 
still reported limited in amount. Two auctions held this 
month at London developed warm competition among 
would-be purchasers of Honduras and African arrivals. 
Cuban wood is reported in somewhat less request. To- 
bacco stocks are reported exhausted at London. Sound 
stock of good dimension would come to a ready market. 
The same is true of all Central American mahogany. 
Excellent prices and short stocks of African woods war- 
rant the statement that fresh shipments would be wel- 
comed with a strong demand. From Liverpool come re- 
ports substantially the same as from London. Little 
American walnut has been received at either of the Eng- 
lish markets, and high prices have been asked for lower 
grades. Demand is reported fair for prime logs of which 
the supply is below the regular demand. 





COOPERAGE. 





Chicago. Speculation obtains in all kinds of business, 
but few kinds exceed the cooperage business, from the 
stump to the barrel buyer. Crops are the principal base 
for regulating supply and demand, but strikes, floods, 
fires, poor transportation, irresponsible customers and 
reckless competition also enter into consideration against 
the profit of 2144 to 5 cents on each barrel. The market 
for tierces is steady. There are a few more hogs than 
is usual for the June run, owing to expectations of a 
high price for corn. The stave market is not so firm 
and heading is easier, with some demand from Europe. 
Whisky staves are not easy to sell, as the distillery sea- 
son is nearly over. Slack staves continue steady for 
No. 1, No. 2 being contracted for in expectation of the 
large apple crop this season. Little change is noticed 
in ash butter tub staves and heading, on which high 
prices are asked, but buyers are disposed to wait for the 
season to open, believing mills with kilns will supply 
them with stocks now on hand, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M_ 9.00 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M_ 9.00 


No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M...........s.0. Nominal 65.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 

OE oo cin 05.05:0940 08454505 905060068 0600885050 J 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal... No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal............ No demand 
Bi FR., DOAN MUTT BUBVOD: .occcsiccsccccsersccees "se 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.......... 9.50 
init Darrel Staves, CIM, PEF MM. ....00ccsevcscece 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set........... -0414 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M............... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M............... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch............. 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.......... .60 
DT DIG POO MRINGIB S660 0:0400:0 4.040002 0s s0s 00 46 
BISHt PATENE HOOP DALLEIS....0.0.0 cc csscacccvccscces 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels........ 45 
‘Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels......... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels........... 45 
SRE NT ES I pv 0 nip 0 5 he 6501016 v0 00 54 0 04 Oo oF to .38%% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............... 15.00 to 16.00 
HIRE SS, Hi6-1OOL DOOD, DOL Me oicccsccccsccecees 5.25 
White oak, oil staves, per M.........cecceeccees 37.00 to 38.00 
0.5655.020005 0608605580005 seis Kdececes No demand 
I EE RNIN S555 5 6:66 35659 bi0:0 0-49-0000 4 0 6006 14.00 to 15.00 
REE CCR as G05 san hse oak see dew K ea eS 1.20 to 1.42 
eee en errr 
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